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THE COINAGE OF SOUTHERN ENGLAND, 

796-840 

C. E. BLUNT, C. S. S. LYON, and B. H. I. H. STEWART 
INTRODUCTORY 

WEthink it desirable to explain how this paper came to be written under our joint names. 
For some years we have independently been aware of the shortcomings of the accepted 
chronology and classification of the coinage of the southern kingdoms in the age of the 
decline of the power of Mercia following the death of OlTa. One of us. too. has been 
unhappy at the doubt which has been cast on the authenticity of certain coins in the 
Mercian series. Research in both these fields led us to write papers, read before the 
Society in successive years, 1 that not only overlapped to an appreciable extent but which 
happily showed a very broad measure of agreement on the interpretation of the surviving 
material. We therefore felt that a single definitive publication, resulting from the integra- 
tion of our separate researches, would be more valuable than two distinct papers, and 
this we now olTer. 

Brooke classified the ninth-century coinage according to the kingdom front which 
a named ruler derived his primary authority. While this may be a satisfactory basis for 
the coinages of the kings of Kent and of East Anglia, whose mints were, of necessity, 
located within their own immediate territories, it is quite unsuitable for the issues of 
the kings of Mercia, who were at times in a position to employ these same mints to 
strike the bulk of their own coinage. This is also true to a lesser extent, at a later stage, 
of the coins of the kings of Wessex. Most of the difficulties presented bv Brooke's 
analysis solve themselves when the coins are classified according lo issuing mint rather 
than titular authority. In the absence of any mint-signature on the majority of the coins, 
this first necessitates grouping them by moneyers and then seeking typological and 
stylistic affinities between the coins of different moneyers. using such coins as bear 
mint-signatures or are otherwise implicitly related to particular mints in order to associate 
groups of moneyers with their respective mints. 

We believe that the arrangement of the illustrations demonstrates the effectiveness of 
this approach without the necessity for us to explain all the steps by which we evolved 
our own classification. We start with a brief historical survey and, after dealing with the 
coinage from 796 to c. 805 as a whole, consider the coins of each mint in turn, and 
endeavour in each case to justify our attributions and our chronology. In appendixes we 
discuss the hoard evidence and the authenticity of the disputed Mercian coins to which 
reference has already been made. We have added a corpus of the material available, 
listed under kings and archbishops, in the hope that this will be found useful as a ready 
means of reference. 

We shall be reviewing in the following pages the penny coinage from the death ofOlfa 
in 796 to that of Wiglaf in 840. The only series of which wc do not include a detailed 

' Mar. 1962 ‘The Coinage of Southern England during the Decline of Mercia' by Lyon and Stewart; 
Eeb. 1963 'Tine Coinage of Mercia 823-840' by Blum 
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2 THF COINAGE OF SOUTHERN ENGLAND, 796-840 

account are the coinages of the East Anglian king rEthelstan I and of the Wessex kings 
Eegberht and zElhelwulf. The links of llie former with the East Anglian issues in the 
names of Mercian kings are discussed but thereafter the coinage of East Anglia develops 
independently and we have thought it best to leave it for separate treatment. The 
coinages of Eegberht and /Elhehvulf of Wessex have recently been discussed elsewhere, 1 
but our study impinges on them, particularly that of Eegberht, and leads to new attribu- 
tions of some of the coins. 

We review in detail the coinage in the names of the Mercian kings Cocnwulf. Ceol- 
wulf i. Beornwulf. Ludica. and Wiglaf: of the Kentish kings Eadberhl Praen, Cuthred, 
and Baldrcd; of Archbishop /Ethclhcard, so far as his coinage took place in Coenwulf's 
reign, and of Archbishop Wulfred (Archbishop Ceolnoth's coinage is touched on, but 
a great part of it lies outside our period and, it is felt, should be left for separate detailed 
treatment); and of Eadwald, a shadowy figure whom we give reasons for identifying as 
an historically unrecorded king of East Anglia. 

The scope of this study is deliberately confined to problems of chronology, attribution, 
and authenticity. We have limited ourselves at this stage to inquiring where, when, and 
under whose authority the various issues were struck, and do not pretend to have 
investigated the general monetary and economic background. Consequently we do not 
discuss variations in weight standards, areas of circulation, volume of output, and 
minting techniques except in so far as these considerations are germane to the points 
of arrangement at issue. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE 

Before considering the coinage of the period, it is necessary to outline the historical 
framework into which it is to be fitted. Almost all the coins are struck in the names of 
the lords temporal or spiritual of south-east England, that is to say, the kings of Mercia. 
Kent, East Anglia and Wessex, and the archbishops of Canterbury. Table A at the end 
of the paper shows the various personalities involved and their relative chronology. 3 
Arrangement of the coins depends to a major extent upon the known availability of the 
mints in Kent, Mercia, and East Anglia to individual rulers. It is therefore desirable to 
sketch what is known of the political history of the period from documentary sources. 3 
At the end of this paper we have summarized such numismatic evidence as we consider 
may be significant to the historian in that it corroborates, extends, or challenges any 
aspects of this picture. 

On the death of Offa in July 796 his son Ecgfrith, who had been crowned king of the 
Mercians in 787 during his father's lifetime, succeeded him as overlord of the southern 
English; he survived only 141 days. He in turn was succeeded by a distant cousin, Coen- 
wulf. 1 In Kent a revolt against the Mercian rule after the death of Offa was successfully 
carried out under Eadberht Praen. ail apostate clerk, who secured the throne and held 
it for two years until Coenwulf succeeded in deposing him in 798. D Although /Ethelheard 

J C. E. Blunt, 'The Coinage of Eegbcorht', BNJ 3 Tins summary rs bused upon Sir Frank Stenlon 
xxviii. pp. 467-74 (cited as Blunt. Eegberht ): R. H. M Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 222-34 (referred to hereafter 
Dollcy and K. Skaare, 'The Coinage of /Ethelwulf'. as 'Stcnton'i. 

Anglo-Saxon Coins (1961), pp. 63 76. * For the relationship see the genealogical tables in 

: t he dating follows generally the Handbook of Professor L). VVhudocf's The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
British Chronology, pub. Royal Historical Society, Eyre & SpouiswooUc, 1961, p. 212. 

2nd edn., 1961. 3 Stenton, p. 225. 
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remained Archbishop of Canterbury, his support of Mercian authority forced him 
temporarily to abandon his see when the uprising in 796 took place, and for a period 
at least he was on the Continent. Between 796 and 798 Coenwulf carried on negotiations 
with Pope Leo III for the transference of the see to London, but the pope refused to 
sanction so great a departure from long established custom 1 and Coenwulf's recapture 
of Kent obviated the need to press the matter further. /Ethelheard. at whose request 
Eadberht Praen had been anathematized, was thus enabled to return to his see; 2 the 
Kentish throne was in the same year given by Coenwulf to his brother Cuthred. After 
Cuthrcd's death in 807 Kent again became a Mercian province. 3 

The subordination of Wessex to Mercia, secured by the marriage of its king Beorhtric 
to Olfa's daughter, ended in 802. In that year Beorhtric died, and was succeeded by 
Ecgberht, an old rival, who had been driven abroad by Offa. 1 For twenty years he had 
little or no influence outside Wessex, but he never apparently became a dependant of 
Coenwulf. Mercian influence in Northumbria had also come to an end with the death 
of another son-in-law of Ofla, TElhelred. who was murdered in 796. 4 Coenwulf’s 
authority when established thus embraced Mercia fas extended by Ofla at the expense 
of Wessex). Kent, Sussex, Essex, and East Anglia. Of the last of these, virtually nothing 
is known from documentary sources until the accession of Eadmund in 855. 

At Canterbury /Ethelheard died in May 805, to be succeeded by his archdeacon 
Wulfred, who was consecrated in August. Until 817 he was on close terms with Coen- 
wulf but from that year until 821, when a settlement was imposed, king and archbishop 
were engaged in a dispute of such seriousness that the latter seems, during that period, 
to have ceased to exercise his office. 6 This quarrel apart, our knowledge of the political 
history of southern England in the ninth century is almost a blank until Ceonwulf's 
death. 

Coenwulf died in Wales in 821, and the Mercian throne passed to his brother Ccolwulf 
who continued the Welsh campaign until he was deposed in 823; with him the old royal 
line of Mercia seems to have come to an end. In the thirty years that followed, four 
kings, whose birth and origins are unknown, ruled in Mercia : Beornwulf, 823 5; Ludica, 
825-7; Wiglaff 827-9 and 830-40; and Berhtwulf, 840-52. Perhaps in an attempt to 
secure continuity with the old royal line, Wjglaf’s son. Wigmund, was married to TElfled. 
daughter of Ceohvulf, but Wigmund never succeeded to the Mercian throne. 

Sir Frank Stenton states that Beornwulf’s authority was recognized in Essex, Middle- 
sex. and Kent, and that he was the dominant figure in southern England as late as the 
summer of 8257 But before the year was out lie had been defeated by Ecgberht of 
Wessex at the battle of Ellendun, which brought to an end the ascendancy of the Mercian 
kings and was one of the decisive events of Anglo-Saxon history. Later in the same year 
Beornwulf was killed by the East Angles who had been in revolt against their Mercian 
overlord. 

After Ellendun, Ecgberht sent an army to Kent which successfully ousted a King 
Baldred, of whom virtually nothing else is known, and the men of Kent. Essex, Surrey, 
and Sussex submitted to him. After 825 there were no more kings of Kent, and Canter- 
bury was thenceforward a see whose archbishop derived his temporalities from the West 
Saxon king. Wulfred continued to hold it until his death in 832. Following a brief tenure 

1 Slemon. p. 225, - Ibid . pp. 224-5. ^ Ibid., p. 223. 1 Ibid., p. 208. 

4 Ibid , p. 223. « Ibid., p. 227. 1 Ibid., p. 229. 
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by a prelate named Feologild, the see was vacant until the consecration a year later of 
Ceolnoth. who survived until 870. 

Beornwulf was succeeded on the Mercian throne by Ludica, one of his ealdormcn, 1 * * in 
a kingdom now reduced to Mercia, Lindsey. Middle Anglia, and the provinces of the 
Hwiccc and Magonsactan.- In 827 Ludica was in turn succeeded by Wiglaf. Two years 
later Ecgberht defeated him and conquered Mercia. In 830, however, Wiglaf, in the 
words of the Chronicle, ‘obtained the Mercian kingdom again’, a phrase which Sir 
Frank Stenton understands to imply that it was not granted to him by Ecgberht but 
was probably recovered by a Mercian revolt/' 

Wiglaf’s exact status throughout his second reign cannot be established, but charters 
make it clear that he became an independent ruler at least by 836 and that he had 
authority in Middlesex in 831 . In 839 3Ethelwulf succeeded Ecgberht as King of Wessex, 
but the Mercian kingship, though deprived of all external authority, continued in the 
persons of Berhtwulf. who acceded on the death of Wiglaf in 840. and of Burgrcd who 
followed him in S52 and reigned until he was expelled by the Danes in S74. Up to this 
time London remained a Mercian town. 4 


MATERIAL 


The material available for our study varies in quantity owing, no doubt, to the inci- 
dence of hoards. Of Coenwulf it is reasonable to believe we have a fairly representative 
selection and of Ceolvvulf I. with his two-year reign, and of Baldrcd, the length of whose 
reign must remain in doubt, we have more than our fair share. Of the three last Mercian 
kings whom we discuss. Beornwulf. Ludica, and Wiglaf, surviving specimens are very 
few and this may in part reflect the unhappy state of the Mercian kingdom at this time, 
when military considerations may have overridden economic ones. 

Of Eadwald and Eadberht Praen we again have few surviving coins, but the fact that 
the one had certainly three moneyers and the other five may point to a larger coinage 
than survival would suggest. 

Cuthred’s coinage, though still comparatively rare today, seems to have been on 
a fairly substantial scale. Of Archbishop 47thelhcard‘s coinage with the Mercian king 
Coenwulf no more than fifteen specimens are recorded. It is thus almost as rare as his 
coinage with Offa of which twelve specimens are known. The absence of a moneyers 
name both here and on the early issues of WulTred may indicate thaL one monever only 
w-as being employed. From later in Wulfred's time, however, a substantially larger 
number of coins is known and the names of four moneyers are found. This fact, coupled 
with the removal of the royal name, points to an extension of the archbishop's coining 
rights. 


1 Professor Whiiclock has very kindly pointed out 
tons that Florence of Worcester (Thorpe, vol. i.p. 266) 
writes ‘to whom |i.e. Beornwuifus] Ludeean his kins- 
man succeeded hut after a space of two years, while he 
wished to avenge Itis predecessor, he was killed by ihc 
same East Angles’, She remarks, however, that the use 

by Florence of Worcester of the accusative form 
Ludeean in this sentence, where the nominative form 

f.iu/eca would have been correct, shows that the Latin 
entry cannot be early, for no early writer would have 

made this mistake William of Malmesbury (cd. 


Stubbs, p. 95) says ' Ludeean us was oppressed by Ihc 
same Angles after a rule of two years, intending ihc 
vengeance of his predecessor’. The same criticism 
applies to this text and Professor VVhitelock considers 
that the two cannot, in this instance, be regarded as 
independent authorities. The statements made, there- 
fore. that Ludica was a kinsman of Beornwulf’s and 
that he was killed by the East Angles, must be taken 
with reserve. 

- Stenton. pp. 229-3 1 . 

5 Ibid., p. 231. 


1 Ibid., p. 232. 
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Broadly, therefore, for the earlier part of our period we may be reasonably satisfied 
with the material at our disposal, but for the later we must be conscious of the inade- 
quacy of what we have. In this later period we are, however, fortunate to have, thanks to 
the Middle Temple hoard with its ninety-two coins of Ecgberht, a good supply of 
material in the name of the king of Wessex, much of it struck at Canterbury. 


The following table, 

compiled from the 

corpus in Appendix 3, 

summarizes 

material which we consider in detail in this paper: 



No. of coins 


No. of coins 

Titular authority 

recorded 

Titular authority 

recorded 

Kings of Mercia 


Archbishops of Canterbury 


Coenwulf 

273 

/fcthclheard (with Coenwulf) 15 

Ceolvvuir I 

70 

Wulfred 

47 

Beornwulf 

19 

Anonymous 

23 

Ludica 

4 



Wiglaf 

6 



Kings of Kent 


King of 11- Anglin 


Eadberht Praen 

1 1 

Eadwald 

5 

Cuthred 

65 



Bald red 

36 



Anonymous 

19 




THE NON-PORTRAIT COINAGE, 796 -c. SOS, AT THE CANTERBURY 

AND LONDON MINTS 
(PLATES 1 AND II AND TABLE C) 

Eadberht Praen , 796-798. King of Kent (PI. I ) 

Eadberht Praen’s coins have, as might be expected, survived on a very small scale. 
They follow closely the latest coins of O.fTa and in fact a die-link between the two has 
been recorded. 1 All have as obverse type the king's name and title in three lines. On the 
reverse, those of Babba. Ethelmod, and laenberht (PI, I, E.P. 1, 2, and 3) have a similar 
three-line design in which the moncyer’s name tills one or two lines; the coin of Ethelnoth 
(PI. I, E.P. 4) uses a reverse die of OlTa's with the moneyer’s name in two lines and a 
‘bone-shaped’ object between; the coin of Tidheah (PI. I, E.P. 5) has the moneyer’s 
name in two oval lunettes. 

Of the live moneyers who worked for Eadberht Praen. laenberht and Tidheah are 
confined to him; Babba, Ethelmod, and Ethelnoth struck for Offa and the first two for 
Coenwulf as well. The Ethelmod found striking for Ceohvulf I is likely to be another 
man of the same name. It is noteworthy that none of Eadberht Praen's moneyers is found 
striking for Cuthred, his immediate successor on the Kentish throne. All of Eadberht 
Praen's coinage was presumably struck at Canterbury. 

The coinage of Coenwulf, King of Mercia: first group, without bust (Pis. I and If) 

From what has been said in the historical introduction, it will be seen that, lor the 
first two years of his reign. Coenwulf was denied the Canterbury mint and. the numis- 
matic evidence suggests, that of East Anglia as well. Unless, therefore, no coinage was 
issued in this period, it must have come from some other mint. 

1 See R. H. M. Dolley in B \'J xxviii, pp. 243 8. 
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Iii the later part or Oflfa’s reign there had begun to emerge definitive types w hich were 
struck by more than one monever. in contrast with his earlier issues where the selection 
of type, within certain broad limits, seems to have been left to individual whim. Olla's 
new practice was continued and carried further by Cocnwulf with the result that the 
coinage can now be placed into groups which, at the southern mints at any rate, appear 
often to have run in sequence. 

Group I. Coenwulf’s first substantive issue has as obverse type a rounded m (for 
Merciorum) continuing the circular legend. The reverse presents a tribrach, with hooked 
ends, with the moneyer's name in the angles. The arms of the tribrach are formed of tw o 
lines with sometimes a third dotted line between (e.g. PI. I, Cn. 10 and 9). Comparable 
reverse types were used by Cuthrcd (Pi. I. Cd. 4) and Archbishop /Ethelheard (PI. II, 
/E I ), Both forms of tribrach are found on coins of the moneyer Duda (PI. J, Cn. 6 and 7) 
which may confidently be attributed to Canterbury. Coins of this tribrach type were 
struck for Coenwulf by no less than sixteen moneyers. 

Prior, however, to the introduction of this substantive type, which we have called B, 
there were three other varieties (A) represented by no more than six coins in all today, 
w hich may be regarded as transitional. These provide some clue as to the continuity of 
the coinage and suggest that a third minting-place for Olfa may now be presumed. 

The first transitional variety, A (i), knowm from three specimens by the moneyers 
Ludoman (Pi. II, Cn. I) and Wilhun (PI. II. Cn. 2), carries on (broadly) a reverse type 
used by these two moneyers on late coins of Offa. T he obverse has a type comparable to. 
but not identical with, latecoins of Olfa. 1 It shows the king's name and title in three lines, 
starting as on Olla's coins with the middle line, and reading in the order centre, bottom, 
top. The experimental nature of these coins is suggested by the difficulty the engraver 
has had in fitting the longer name of the new king into the middle line: on two of the 
coins the final F of Coenwulf is put on the bottom line after rex: on the third it has 
been got on to the right line by the expedient of omitting the second letter, o. On the 
next variety the king's name is also spelt in the latter way. 

The second transitional variety, A ( i i ), known from two specimens both by the 
moneyer Diola (PI. II. Cn. 3). has a similar obverse to the last, but the reverse has the 
tribrach found on the substantive type, though of a slightly different form, in this ease 
the ends of the arm are of the ’bone’ shape found horizontally on late coins of OITa. 2 
on one of Eadberht Praen (PI. I. E.P. 4). and one of Coenwulf (PI. I. Cn 4). All three 
moneyers of varieties A (i) and (ii) struck the substantive tribrach issue for Coenwulf 
but are not found on later types or on coins of Cuthrcd. 3 

The fact that the reverse of A (i) continues a type used by OlTa, and is struck by 
moneyers who worked for him, strongly suggests that the two issues followed one 
another fairly closely. If this is so, they must have come from some mint other than 
Canterbury. We have no specific evidence where that mint was. but the virtual absence 
of isolated finds from central Mercia 4 suggests that it would be wrong to look for a mint 
there at this time. London was already an important port under Mercian control and is 
the most likely choice for a Mercian king deprived of Canterbury. If this is so, then the 

5 C. F. Blunt. 'The Coinage of Offa - in Anglo-Saxon :l Dealln, found later at Canterbury, is a variant 
Cohn (l%lj (cited as Blum. OJjo). pi. vi, 102 and form of Diola, but is probably a separate individual, 
pi. vi i. 104 1 P.\‘J xxviii, pp. 459 IF. 

2 e.g. ibid., pi. vi, 91. 
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comparable coins of Ofl'a by these two moneyers are likely to be from the London mint as 
well. The implications of this for the coinage of Off'a are outside the scope of this paper. 

The second transitional variety, A ( i i ), clearly provides a link between the first transi- 
tional and the substantive tribrach type and shows that the tribrach was introduced at 
‘ London'. 

In contrast to these two transitional varieties the third. A (iii) (PI. I, Cn. 4), links the 
coinage of Eadberlu Praen to the substantive tribrach issue of Coenwulf(B). It is repre- 
sented by a single specimen which has as obverse type the m of the substantive type. 
The reverse has a horizontal ‘bone’ similar to that on coins of Oita and on one of 
Eadberlu Praen (Pi. 1. E.P. 4). The moneyer. Seberht. is found striking for the Kentish 
king Cuthrcd. It is apparent therefore that we have here to do with a Kentish moneyer. 
The coin can probably be regarded as in the nature of a ' mules for, although Seberht 
is not known to have worked for either OfTa or Eadberlu Praen, the reverse type is 
associated with both kings and is not found elsewhere on coins of Cocmvulf. This variety 
may therefore be regarded as the earliest of Cocnwulfs Kentish issues and, since we have 
no indication of a mint at Rochester operating as yet, can be attributed to Canterbury 
and to a date immediately after its recovery in 798. 

That the name of the king on the coins was, except in cases of disputed succession, 
often not changed for .some months after his accession is generally recognized as mint 
practice in medieval, as much as in later, times. That this was the case at the end of the 
eighth century is suggested by the absence of any coins in the name of Offa's successor, 
Ecgfrith, who reigned four and a half months until December 7%. Coinage in Coenwuif s 
name is therefore not likely to have begun to appear from the London mint until towards 
the end of the first half of 747 and the two transitional varieties from thaL mint may 
accordingly be dated tnid-797 to 798. On the other hand he may, in the circumstances 
of his recovery of the Kentish kingdom, have thought fit to start a coinage at Canterbury 
in his own name as soon as possible after he regained possession of it. flic substantive 
tribrach type probably began therefore in 798. 

If it is accepted that Coenwuif struck at a mint outside Kent, probably London, in 
the first two years of his reign — and the evidence adduced below certainly suggests that 
this mint was operating later in the reign — there is no reason to believe that it closed 
again when Canterbury was recovered. The question then arises how to distinguish the 
coins of the substantive tribrach type of these two mints. The table of moneyers (Table C) 1 
shows that a number of moneyers may be associated with Canterbury from the fact that 
they struck coins in the name of a king of Kent. Of the remainder Diola. Ludoman, and 
Wilhun have already been associated with the 'London' mint. Wc have treated as 
undetermined the coins of Ciolhard, Eania, Ibba, and Pendwine. 

Pendwine wc put in this group merely because wc have not seen the only coin in his 
name of which we have a record and because the name is not found elsewhere. It might 
well prove, if the actual coin were available for inspection, that he could be associated 
with London. 

The other three moneyers, Ciolhard, Ibbu, and Lama (PI. I, Cn. 14-16). have a special 
feature in common, namely that each struck, in Offa's last issue, coins that, as regards 
their reverses, are comparable in type and differ from the type peculiarly associated with 
Offa's Iasi coinage. One specimen of the latter by each moneyer has survived and on each 

1 p. 73 below. 
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the moneyer’s name is disposed in the quarters of a cross. 1 The normal type has the 
moneyer's name in one or two lines horizontally. It seems therefore that these three 
moneyers, whose coins of Cocnwulf wc luid pul in a separate grouping before we had 
appreciated that they formed a comparable separate grouping under OITa. hang together 
in isolation and the possibility that they worked at yet another mint cannot entirely be 
ruled out. It will be noticed that the only one of these three to continue after the tribrach 
type is Ciolhard. 

That Eama and Eanmund arc variant forms of the same name has been suggested, 2 
but the difference in style between their coins for Coenwulf (PI. I, Cn. 15 and PI. II, 
Cn. 19) suggests that in this instance they may represent separate moneyers, just as 
apparently do Eaba, Eoba, and Oba. 

Both lbba and Ciolhard struck coins for OlTa’s earlier, as well as his later, issues and 
the earlier coins 3 show the characteristics one has come to associate with Canterbury. 
Find-spots of lbba coins are, for the earlier issues of OITa, Italy (?) 2, Trewhiddle 
hoard (?) I, Castor. Norlhants. I; for the later, Kilkenny, Ireland; 1 for the two coins 
of Coenwulf, Shropshire (allegedly) and Breedon-on-the-Hill, Leics. Find-spots of 
Ciolhard coins for the earlier issues of OITa are Austria and Weston, Hunts. No find- 
spots are recorded for the later coins discussed here. 

The style of the coins of these two moneyers on the earlier issues of OITa is different to 
that on the later. This might suggest that two men of the same name were working as 
moneyers in quick succession; on the oLhcr hand lbba is a far from common name. 
Attempts to divide the coins of Ceolhard (who continued striking into Ceolwulf’s reign) 
into two groups on the basis of the various spellings of the proto- and deutero-lheme 
(Ceol-, Ciol-, -hard, -heard) produced no conclusive results, but in this case the fact that 
the name is found over twenty-five years must make it possible that two men were 
involved. This, however, must at present remain quite uncertain as must the possible 
alternative suggestion in the case of lbba that he moved from Canterbury to another 
mint. The evidence of find-spots, slight though it is, rather suggests that his later coins 
were not issued from Canterbury. The evidence of the laLer coins of Ceolhard, which 
are discussed below, points to a similar conclusion and in this case to the London mint. 

The only other moneyers that need be discussed here are Eoba, Eanmund, and 
Wighard (PI. 1, Cn. 9; PI. II, Cn. 19 and 21). The last two we attribute to London. This 
we have done in part on stylistic grounds and in part because of two coins of Coenwulf 
in their names that have the king’s bust. These are discussed below. Eoba may be 
accepted as a Canterbury moncyer; his name is found on coins issued by the Kentish 
kings Ecgberht and Heaberht. 

First Coinage of Cuthred, King of Kent, without the bust (PI. I) 

Cuthrcd's first coinage, which appears to have been inaugurated a year or two after h is 
accession in 798 is, like that of Coenwulf, without bust. Basically there are two obverse 
and two reverse types, each with a number of minor variants which can be seen from 
the illustrations. 

Obverse 1. Tribrach, with smaller tribrach in a circle in the centre (PI. I, Cd. 1 1). 

1 Blunl, Offa, pi. vi, 87, 90, 101. 1 The authority for this somewhat unexpected 

5 BSJ xxix, pp. 9 f. provenance is fully confirmed in JRSAL 2nd scries, 

3 Blunt, Offa, pi. iv, 2.1. pi. v, 61 65. vi. pp. 72-72. We owe this reference to Mr. Dolley. 



Obverse 2. Cross, with sometimes a pellet or a wedge in each angle (PI. J, Cd. 8). 

Reverse I. Cross moline. in the centre a circle containing a cross or pellet (PI. !,Cd. 10). 

Reverse 2. Tribrach of varying forms, sometimes with a circle in the centre containing 
a pellet or a smaller tribrach (e.g. PI. f. Cd. 6). 

Both obverses are found combined with both reverses. All the coins of this issue are 
rare, in fact we can record no more than twenty-one specimens in all, by the moneyers 
Duda, Eaba, Seberhl. Sigcbcrht, and Werhcard and. since few arc exact duplicates, it is 
probable that we have not as yet a representative selection of the entire issue. All these 
moneyers worked also for Coemvulf and it is apparent that Cuthred shared the Can- 
terbury mini with his brother. 

It will be noticed that on all these early coins the king is described as cvdred rlx in 
contrast to the portrait pieces where he is invariably described as rex tant. 


Coinage of Archbishop Aflhelhearti with the name of C'oenwulJ (PI. II) 

There must be some doubt as to which is the obverse and which the reverse on these 
early ecclesiastical issues on which the name of the moneycr does not appear, but we 
have followed Brooke in regarding the side with the name of the archbishop as the 
obverse and the side with the king's name as the reverse. 

The obverse type continues the legend that starts round the coin. In all but one case 
the letters in the centre are ep following the ar that ends the circumscription (Arc/i/epA- 
copus) (PI. If, /E. 1-2). The exception is a coin on which the whole of the circumscription 
is taken up with the archbishop's name: as a result the letters in the centre become ar 
(PI. II, JE. 3). 

The reverse type generally shows a rounded m with an abbreviation mark over it, as on 
the coins of Coenwulf's substantive tribrach issue (PI. II, JE. 2). but a few show a tri- 
brach, between the arms of which arc the king’s name, title, and ethnic (PI. II, /E. 1 ). 

It is not apparent which reverse was used first. Coins with the tribrach have a Roman 
E in the obverse type which is the form found on Ofi'a’s few coins with this type; 1 on the 
reverse of these coins, moreover, it would seem that the engraver had difficulty in fitting 
so long a legend as coenvvle rex m into the space available to him. In each case one 
of the vs is relegated to a position near Lhe centre and in one the x of rex is similarly 
placed. These two factors taken together might point to this being the earlier type. 

The first point, however, is vitiated by the fact that it is extremely doubtful if there was 
any continuity between /Ethelheard’s coinage in the name of OITa and his coinage in the 
name of Cocnwulf. ^Ethelheard is known to have regarded London as a possible 
alternate seat for the Metropolitan and 'towards the end of the eighth century there was 
a moment when the removal of the Archbishop’s scat from Canterbury (to London) was 
under serious consideration’. 2 But it is doubtful if we are justified in taking this as 
evidence that, on Coenwulf’s losing Canterbury, AElhelhcard moved his mint to London. 
Jt is on record that, during Eadberht's usurpation, the archbishop lied to the Continent 
and it seems more likely that during this period his coining activities were suspended 
until Coemvulf recovered Canterbury. 


Ulunl, Ol]'a , pi. vii, IS7-S. 


; Slenton, Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 224 -5. 
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As was the case wilh Jaenberht, none of the coins of /Ethel heard have any indication 
of a moneye r's name. This suggests that, at this time, a single nioneycr was working 
for the archbishop. 

zEthelheard's death took place in 805. two years before the death of Cuthrcd. His 
successor's coins show affinities with the portrait coins of the Kentish king and, as none 
of the coins of j£thelheard does so. the change from the non-portrait to the portrait coins 
may have taken place about the lime of his death in 805. 

THE ROYAL MINT AT CANTERBURY AFTER r. 805 
(PLATES 1 1—1 V AND TABLE t> AFTER P. 72) 

The starting-point for any attempt at identifying the products or the royal mint at 
Canterbury during this period must inevitably be the mint-signed coins of Ceolwulf, 
Baldred, and the prolile Anonymous issue, and to a lesser extent, because it is further 
away in time, the Dorob C monogram type of Ecgbcrht. Only one moneyer (Sigcstcf) 
is known to have struck coins for Ceolwulf bearing the Canterbury mint-signature, and 
this exception seems to have been for a special reason which we discuss later: but five 
others (Diormod, Oba, Swefhcrd, Tidbearht, and Werheard) joined him in proclaiming 
the mint of origin of the profile Anonymous issue or of a clearly related group of 
portrait coins of Baldred. No moneyer, apart from these, is known to have taken 
pari in this Anonymous issue (the facing Anonymous issue being evidently related to 
the archiepiscopal series), and coins of Baldred by other moneyers arc quite distinct 
stylistically and, in our opinion, are not to be regarded as products of the Canterbury 
mint. 

The same six moneyers also struck for Coenwulf and for Ecgberhl. Among the issues 
of Coenwulf that can be attributed to the later part of his reign, only one other moneyer 
(Dealla) struck coins that can be associated stylistically with those of the six moneyers, 
and he is not known after Coenvvulf's death. In the early portrait Canterbury issue of 
Ecgberht (Blunt Group l) 1 no other moneyer ’s name is found, and in the non-portrait 
issue (Group 2) a single new moneyer (Wulgar) is known. The pattern suggests that the 
complement of moneyers striking in the king's name at Canterbury at this time was, in 
fact. six. and by projecting stylistically forwards into the reign of zEthehvulf and back- 
wards to the reign of Cuthred we are able to attribute to this mint a scries of issues which 
may well have been struck by a group of moneyers that was, in general, of this size. 

During this period the obverse types used by the Canterbury moneyers were, with 
few exceptions, common Lo them all. Standard reverse types were also used, although 
less consistently. The coinage of this mint cart therefore be treated as a whole and con- 
sidered chronologically. 

Coenwulf and Cuthred: Introduction 

During the reign of Coenwulf the coinage falls naturally into three main groups, the 
first of which (Group 11) is distinguished by the small size of the flans (0-7-0-75 in.) and 
the general neatness of the portraiture. Coins of Cuthred of this group have, however, 
survived in appreciably greater numbers than those of Coenwulf, and its issue cannot 
long have outlasted the former's death in 807. Probably not later than c. 810 the flan 

1 Blunt, Ecgbeiiu, pp. 467 ff. 



size was increased (0-75-0-85 in.) and new reverse types introduced, although the typical 
portrait of Group 1 1 continued in use for a time (Group 111). The bulk of the largc-flan 
issues, however, carried a new and less complex portrait (Group IV) and with its in- 
troduction the obverse inscription, which was previously interrupted as a general rule 
by the king's bust, became continuous except on the coins of one moneyer (Oba). The 
portrait of Group IV continued in use into the reign of Ceolwulf. and indeed through to 
the Anonymous issue also. At least two reverse types are found coupled with obverses 
of both Groups 111 and IV, and although this may merely mean that more than one 
reverse type was in issue simultaneously, the possibility must be admitted that the Group 
IV portrait was originally adopted concurrently with that of Group III. We have given 
the reverse types of Coenwulf alphabetical suffixes, but no indication of sequence is 
necessarily intended. 

Coemvulf (II A) and Cuthred (//): Cross and Wedges type. c. 805- c. 810 { (PI. II) 

On the coins of this type, which arc struck on small flans and depict on the reverse a 
cross pommee with a wedge in each angle, the portrait is finely drawn and the obverse 
inscription is almost invariably divided by the king's bust. On one variety of the moneyer 
Sigeberht (Cd. 20) the inscription begins at the king's right shoulder, but the style of 
portraiture is unusual. On another variety of the same moneyer (Cd. 21) the inner 
circle is omitted on the obverse: otherwise it is always present. The moneyer 's name, 
where it ends in D or T. is always found in the genitive form. e.g. Vcrheardi monel a , ‘the 
money (or die) of Werheard \ The type is unlikely to have been introduced much before 
805. since there is no corresponding portrait issue in the name of Archbishop /Ethelheard 
and since we can, with reasonable confidence, attribute Archbishop Wulfred’s earliest 
coinage to the period of the Cross and Wedges issue. 

Four moneyers (Beornfreth. Eaba, Sigeberht, and Werheard) are known to have 
struck this type for both Cuthred and Coenwulf. with in addition two (Duda and 
Heremod) for Cuthred alone and one (Seberht) for Coenwulf alone. It is probable that 
the type continued after Cuthred 's death in <807. because some coins in the name of 
Coenwulf (e.g. Cn. 24) are of rather less fine style than the majority of the coins of the 
issue. There is no historical reason why the two kings should not have shared the mint 
during Cuthred 's lifetime, hut the survival of more than twice as many coins of Cuthred 
as of Coenwulf may be significant, and no die-links between coins of the two kings have 
yet been discovered. 

Coenwulf (II B and C): Cross and QuatreJoU type and Sigeberht 's Triple Aura 1 ( Annulet - 

Triangle-Trefoil) type , c. 805-c. 810 (PI. II) 

There are two other types of Coenwulf. also struck on smail llans. which seem to be 
contemporary with the Cross and Wedges issue. One of these was used by the moneyer 
Duda, who is not known for Coenwulf in the Cross and Wedges issue, nor in the later. 

1 We have used the label 'Triple Alua" fur the been the outcome of Hdsyehast speculation in the 
annulel-triangle-lrefoil type without meaning to argue fourteenth century. It is variously depicted by different 
that the coin-design had such significance at this early combinations of three circular or angular concentric 
date. The correspondence, however, if fortuitous is mandoilas (see e.g. R. Byron and D. Talbot Rice, 
indeed remarkable. In Byzantine iconography the The flinh of Wcueni Paiiuluy, I930,pls. 8, 31, 33, (U, 
Triple Aura symbolized the simultaneous emanation and 7 5 and note to pi, 35). A similar form to lhal on 
of uncreated light from the thice persons ulllie Trinity. ihe coin occurs on the head of a churchwarden's stall 
lls use lo connote Christ in Glory is supposed to have in Holy Trinity Church, Guildford 
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large-flan issues. The cross and wedges design is replaced by a cross and qual refoil, with 
a pellet in each angle of the cross (Cn. 31). but dte style of the obverse cannot be dis- 
tinguished from that of the Cross and Wedges issue. Tidbearht — a new moneyer, who 
may have been Duda’s successor — struck coins with this reverse type, on one of which 
the spelling of his name without the a is unique (Cn. 33). Tidbearht *s coins, neither at 
this stage nor later, exhibit the genitive, but the small flan is sufficient to give the coin an 
early date. If the style of portrait be thought to be more in keeping with that on late 
coins of the reign, it is only necessary to consider its similarity to that on a Cross and 
Wedges coin by Seberhl (Cn. 27) and on one of Culhrcd by the moneyer Sigeberlu 
(C'd. 20) and to note its finer engraving. 

The second type is known only from a unique coin by Sigeberht himself, on which the 
reverse design is a combination of a trefoil, a triangle, and an annulet, superimposed on 
one another (Cn. 34). The inscription begins by the king's right shoulder, but the 
temptation to associate it for this reason with later coins must be resisted, bearing in 
mind the small flan, the absence of any coins of later issues by Sigeberht, and the ex- 
istence of the same feature on the coin of Cuthred just mentioned (Cd. 20) from which 
the design of the bust is clearly derived. 

Coenwulf {111a and TV a): Pincer Cross type. c. SIO-c. 820 (PI. Ill) 

The name we have given to this type, which is invariably found associated with the 
larger size of flan, represents an oversimplification of the design, which incorporates 
a cross and wedges within what can best be described as a pincer cross. It is the earliest 
type of a new moneyer. Diormod, and the latest of Beornfreth. the other known 
moneyers being Tidbearht and Werheard. Beornfreth appears to have ceased to be 
a moneyer before the introduction of the Group IV portrait, but what may be a transi- 
tional coin of his (Cn. 36) has the Group III portrait with the inscription unbroken. 
The moneyer ’s name is no longer found in the genitive except on coins of Werheard of 
the earlier style (Cn. 39). The change of style coincides with a change in the last letter 
of monetet from a normal barred a to an inverted v. which is common also to Groups 
1 Vb to I Vi below, although this alteration is not made in any A occurring in the moneyer 's 
name. Sometimes, too, the angular m replaces the rounded form. 

Close dating of the Pincer Cross coins is dillicult, particularly as coins of Group IV 
(Cn. 44-46) are predominant. On the basis of the number of surviving coins the issue 
must have been quite extensive, and probably began soon after the small-flan coins of 
Group 1 1 ceased to be struck. The change in style (assuming that there was no overlap) 
would seem to have occurred relatively early, and the type probably ceased to be issued 
before the introduction of the Crescent Cross type (Group IVd). 

Coenwulf (I/Ib and fl'n) : Cross Moline types ( excluding those of Ohu). c. 8152 (PI. Ill) 

A cross moline, without inner circle, is found associated with the earlier large-flan 
portrait on only two coins, by the moneyers Tidbearht and Werheard (Cn. 40-41). 
With inner circle it occurs on a small group of coins bearing the later portrait, all of 
which are by the moneyer Diormod and two of which are die-linked to Pincer Cross 
coins of the same moneyer (Cn. 47(</) to 44 (d), and— illustrated — 47(c) to 44(c)). It is 
possible that the coins of Group Uln arc to be dated earlier than those of Group IIIa, 
and Group IVts later than Group IVa, but equally the Cross Moline and Pincer Cross 



types might have been issued concurrently. No firm dating of the Cross Moline coins is 
therefore possible at this stage of our knowledge. 

Coenwulf ( life and ICc): Cross Cross let types, c. SIO-c. 8 20 (PI. Ill) 

The use of the cross-crosslet design at Canterbury under Coenwulf was limited to the 
moneycr Dealla, who is the only moncyer of that king at this mint not known to have 
issued coins in the name of any other ruler. From the rarity of his coins with the earlier 
portrait (Cn. 42-4.1). it may perhaps be implied that he was not active until some time 
after the beginning of the lurge-llan coinage. For some reason he alone of the king's 
Canterbury moncyers used dies which depicted the royal head without diadem — a 
characteristic feature of some of the Rochester issues of the time — and coins with this 
feature by Dealla (Cn. 53-55) are among the least rare issues of the reign. On some of 
his reverse dies the inscription is divided in ihree by crosses (e.g. Cn. 54). His Cross- 
Crosslet types must have extended over several years, in parallel with issues of different 
types by other moneyers. 

Coenwulf (IV D): Crescent Cross type , c. S20 (PI. Ill) 

This type, having for its central reverse design four crescents back to back in cruci- 
form, is known for the three moneyers of the Group I Va Pinccr Cross coins. Diormod. 
Tidbearht, and Werhcard. and also for Dealla (Cn. 56-59). Il docs not occur with the 
early portrait, and if confirmation of a late dating is needed, the type was copied at 
Rochester on Coenwulf s latest coins of that mint and on coins of his successor. 

Coenwulf (IV E and IV F): ‘A ’ type of Sigestef and Cross Fourchee type of Swefhcrd. c. 821) 

(PI. ill) 

These are the only known types struck for Coenwulf by their respective moneyers, 
who may be assumed to have been appointed in the last years of the reign. Sigeslcfs 
type (Cn. 60) results from the detaching of the final letter of tnoneUt from the circular 
inscription; he also used this type for Ceolwulf, and it was imitated at Rochester in that 
reign also. Swefhcrd 's is quite singular (Cn. 62). 

Coenwulf (IVO and IVtl): Cross Moline anil Cross and Wedges types of Oha, 
c. 8J5-c. 820 (PJ. Ill) 

Although Oba‘s obverse dies conform in Lheir portraiture to the general principles of 
Group IV, they were apparently prepared by a different engraver from that employed 
by the other moneyers. This engraver preferred to let the bust break the inscription, and 
to use a barred a in moneta instead of the inverted v typical of Group IV. 

The most logical sequence of Oba’s types places first the Cross Moline coins with 
unbroken inscription and diamond-shaped o in Oba (Cn. 63 64), and second the coins 
of basically similar type but which have the inscription divided into three by crosses 
(Cn. 65). Finally there are the Cross and Wedges types on which the reverse inscription 
remains divided, but with the diamond-shaped o replaced by the round form 
(Cn. 67-69): modified in this way the divided inscription is also found on coins of l he 
Anonymous issue (An. 3). An apparently transitional coin between Groups IVo and 
IVh has, in effect, a combination of the designs of both types, and carries the later form 
of divided inscription (Cn. 66). 



Despite his use of the Cross and Wedges design. Oba cannot be regarded as other than 
a late moneyer of Coenwulf. 

Ceo/wulf: Pori rail issues, c. 821-2 { PI. Ill) 

That only two Canterbury moncyers are known to have struck coins for Ceolwutf 
cannot be without significance. The volume of surviving coinage of Ceolwulfai Rochester 
and at the East Anglian and Mercian mints, and the number of coins of these two 
moncyers themselves, are sufficient to suggest that Oba and Sigcstcf were probably the 
only Canterbury moncyers who acknowledged the authority of Ceolwulf, and that we 
must look to the Anonymous issues for the bulk of the Canterbury coinage struck during 
this reign. 

Oba’s portrait coins (Cl. I) are from obverse dies cut by the same hand as those used 
by him for Coenwulf. The reverse type, a three-line inscription divided by book-ended 
lines, is new and must be compared with the similar type used by the moneyer Eanwulf 
at Rochester and by some East Anglian moncyers. but Sigestef’s coins (Cl. 2) continue 
the reverse type he used for Coenwulf. There can have been little lapse of time between, 
for example, the engraving of the dies for Cn. 60 and Cl. 2, and in fact w'c have liitlc 
doubt that Ceolwulf’s few porlraii coins by Oba and Sigestcf were struck early in his 
short reign. 


The Profile Anonymous issues and die Bonnet type of Baldred and Ecgber/n. 
c. 822-c. 826 (PL IV) 



Cn. 60 Cl. 2 An. 4 An 9 Ba 2 Ec. 1:7 

ElG. I 


The Profile Anonymous type, bearing the name of the moneyer on the obverse in 
place of a king's name and carrying the mint-signature Dorohernia Civitas in several 
lines on the reverse, 1 was struck by at least five of the six moncyers active at Canterbury 
at the end ol Coenwulf's reign and during the years immediately following his death. 

There are two different reverse varieties, one variety is found combined with both reverse varieties, 
having ihc inscription in three lines, usually as although the evidence of the archicpiscopal series 

•dorob ckniac.ivuas with a uianglc of pclleis above suggests lhal Ihc second icvctse variety was on the 

and below, and the Other taking the forrn -+• doro. whole later than the first (sec p. 21). 
hernia civitai'S- with minor variations. Each obverse 
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Ft can be divided into two main varieties, the first and clearly earlier variety having 
a bare, though diademed, head similar in style to that found on late eoins of C'oenwulf 
and on portrait coins of Ceolwulf (An. 1-7} and the second and later variety having an 
apparently covered head with diadem ties (An. 8 10). These will be referred to sub- 
sequently for convenience as Anonymous-Bare Head and Anonymous-Bonnet respec- 
tively, although no suggestion that the engraver really meant to depict any kind of 
headgear is intended. 

Anonymous-Bare Head coins are known by Diormod, Oba. Sigestef. Swefherd, and 
Werheard, the portrait on Oba ‘s coins being of the distinctive form already noted for his 
coins of C'oenwulf and Ceolwulf. Anonymous-Bonnet coins have survived from only 
two moneyers, Diormod and Swefherd. Tidbearht is not known for either variety. 

Baldred’s Bonnet type portrait issue, with the moneyer’s name restored to the reverse 
and a necessarily shortened mint-signature (drvr cits and contraction marks, for 
Dorovernia Ci vitas) is, in our opinion, later in date than the Anonymous- Bonnet issue. 
Not only are the portraits on Bald red s coins stylistically inferior to those on the Anony- 
mous coins, but there is also a unique ‘mule' of an Anonymous- Bonnet obverse with 
a Baldred reverse (An. 1 1 ), the obverse being evidently a later striking from the same die 
as An. 9-10, which arc normal coins of the Anonymous issue with the full Dorobernia 
Civita.s reverse. The archiepiscopal series provides supporting evidence for the order of 
these types, in the form of a sequence of moneyers which cannot be satisfactorily 
interpreted otherwise. 1 

Five moneyers are known for this issue of Baldred, viz. Diormod. Oba, Sigestef, 
Swefherd, and Tidbearht. Of these. Oba’s coins arc exceptional in still showing the head 
bare, though the portrait is less finely drawn than on his Anonymous coins. The king's 
name is spelt Baldred on Oba's and Tidbearht ’s coins and on one variety of Diormod 's 
(Ba. 2) but is otherwise Be/dred. No significance can be attached to the fact that Wer- 
heard, the missing moneyer, is also unknown for the Anonymous-Bonnet issue, because 
so few coins of cither type have survived. 

Ecgberhl’s early portrait coins (Blunt Group 1) bear a very similar ‘bonneted’ head, 
although if anything the engraving is cruder than on Baldred’s coins. However, the 
reverse design, unlike Baldred 's. is not standardized. Each moneyer uses his own 
motif and. with the exception of Diormod and Werheard. moneta is omitted. It is re- 
markable that the seven known specimens of this issue, which are of widely different 
provenances, are representative of no fewer than five moneyers (with Oba missing), and 
that they prove to be from only four obverse dies. 2 Statistically it is improbable that more 
than two or three obverse dies remain to be identified, and the issue must have been very 
brief indeed. 

We thus have a group of portrait coins which span, at the most, a period of four years. 
Those or Baldred seem unlikely to have begun to be issued before 823. The Profile 
Anonymous issues, which are earlier, may have taken place largely, if not entirely, 
during t lie reign of Ceolwulf, but it is difficult to dale them esactly in view of the con- 
flicting evidence of the non-portrait eoins of the period, which are discussed in the next 
section. 

1 Infra, p. 21. 4, and nos. 5 and 6. No 4 is Coals 529. no. 5 Hunter 

- Of the eoins listed on p, 468 of BXJ xxviii, lhcre 530, and no. 7 is in the British Museum ex L. A. 
arc obverse die-links between nos. 2 and 7, nos. 3 and Lawrence fill- above, fig. 1 ). 
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The non-portrait issues of Ceolwulf, Batched, and Ecgberht, c. 822-c. 828 (PI. IV) 

For ihe first time since the Tribrach and related types of Coenwulf and Cuthred in the 
earliest years of the century, the Canterbury mint issued during Ceohvulf's reign a 
group of coins without the royal portrait. This group is further distinguished in that, 
whereas the king’s name is always spelt ceolvvlf on portrait coins of the mint (as it is 
also on East Anglian coins), on the non-portrait coins it is invariably spelt CIOLWLi 7 (as 
also on all the coins we attribute to Rochester and London). Moreover, and again for 
the first time since the Tribrach issue, the word moneta is omitted from the reverse. 

The omission characterizes the non-portrait issues in ihe names of Ceolwulf, Baldred, 
and Ecgberht. For this reason we group these issues together, and after describing them 
in detail, we discuss in the next section their relationship with each other and with the 
portrait issues of the same period. 

The designs of Ceohvulf’s non-portrait coins were apparently inspired by the issues 
of the London mint : as we point out elsewhere in this paper , 1 the cross-crosslet. which is 
a feature of both the obverse and reverse of Cl. 4, the obverse of Cl. 3 and the reverse 
of Cl. 5, is commonly found on the reverse of coins of Coenwulf and Ceolwulf by the 
group of moneyers whom we associate with that mint. It is not found earlier at Canter- 
bury except on coins of the moneyer Dealla and on one coin of Archbishop Wulfred. 
The obverse design of Cl. 5 seems likely to have originated at London, since not only is 
it used there by three moneyers but also Sigestef is at pains to record the Canterbury 
origin of his coins — the first time that an English penny bears the name of king, mint, 
and moneyer. The reverse design of the non-portrait coins of Oba (a cross with a pellet 
in each angle, and disconnected moline ends interrupting the inscription) bears a close 
resemblance to that on his non-portrait coins for Baldred, so close that it would be 
difficult to put forward any convincing chronology that did not place these issues 
adjacent to one another (cf. Cl. 3 and Ba. 8-11). 

The obverse of Baldred \s non-portrait issue is typically a plain cross within an inner 
circle, the inscription round the coin reading + beldred rex cant. This design reflects 
that on contemporary Frankish coins, 2 and the type is known for all six moneyers 
active at the time. In Werheard’s case no coin is known with the ethnic, an omission 
applicable to sonic only of the coins of other moneyers (e.g. Ba. 1 2a, Sigestef). A variety 
by the moneyer Swefherd has a cross-crosslet in place of the plain cross (Ba. 14). 

Diormod, Sigestef, Swefherd, and Wcrheard use a plain cross on the reverse also, 
though in Diormod ’s case (Ba. 7) the inscription is interrupted by a cruciform pattern 
of the initial cross and three forks attached to the inner circle. The close stylistic and 
epigraphical similarity between the reverses of these coins of Sigestef, Swefherd, and 
Werheard and some of those they struck for Ecgberht (whether portrait or non-portrait) 
is significant (cf. Ba. 12 and Ec. 1:6, 3 Ba. 13 and Ec. 1:7, Ba. 16 and Ec. 2:13-14). 
Tidbearht’s reverse design for Baldred is a cross with one forked limb (Ba. 15). This 
is not found on any of his coins for Ecgberht, but epigraph ically there is a close 
resemblance. 

Ecgberht’s coins of Blunt, Group 2 need not be considered further here, except that 

1 Infra, p. 30. of our paper. 

- We are uncertain whether this has any significance, 3 Ec. 1 :6 denotes Ecgberht, Group I , no. 6 as listed 

e.g. in the context of trade with the Carotingiuns, in Blunt, Ecgberht, p. 46S. 
though we consider this subject to be outside Ihe scope 
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we should draw attention to the close similarity of the reverses of two coins of Sigestef 
(Ec. 1 : 5 and 2:4) to that of one of his coins for Ccolwuif (Cl. 4). 



Cl. 4 Ra. 12(b) Fc. 1:6 Ee. 1:5 Ec. 2:4 

Fig. 2 


The relative chronology of the portrait and non-portrait issues after the death of Coenwulf 

c. 821-c. 828 

The stylistic patterns which emerge from the last two sections are clear but are 
difficult to interpret. They may be summarized as follows: 

(a) Portraiture. The portraits on Ceohvulf's coins are such that they must have 
followed closely Cocnwulf’s latest coins. The Anonymous-Bare Head coins have 
a similar portrait and must be next in the portrait series. There is then a change to 
a covered head, soon followed by a deterioration in style, supporting ihe placing of 
the Baldred Bonnet type after the Anonymous-Bonnet coins; this is confirmed by the 
Swefherd ‘mule' of the two issues and by the independent evidence of the archiepiscopal 
series. Ecgberht’s early portraits arc similar to but, if anything, less neat than Baldred 's. 

(/’) Omission of ' moneta'. The omission of moneta is common to the non-portrait 
issues of Ccolwuif and Baldred and the non-portrait and early porirait issues of Ecg- 
berht, although one moneyer (Diormod) does include it (as mnet) on his coins for 
Ecgberht. It is never excluded from coins of the other issues. 

(e) Standardization of reverse type. The reverse type is standard for all moneyers in 
the Anonymous issues and Baldred's Bonnet issue. Otherwise it varies from moneyer to 
moneyer. 

id) Other reverse type affinities. Oba's non-portrait coins for Ccolwuif and Baldred 
are closely related; so arc some of Sigestef ’s for Ceolwulfto his early porirait coins for 
Ecgberht. The non-portrait coins for Baldred by Swefherd and Wcrheard are closely 
related to their early coins for Ecgberht. 

(e) Differences in spelling. On Ccolwulf’s portrait coins, his name is spelt with an i., 
but on his non-portrait coins it is spelt with an I. On Baldred’s non-portrait coins his 
name is invariably spelt 'Bcldrcdh but on his portrait coins it is sometimes spell 
‘Baldred’. 

c -rs-M 
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Dora ventia is spelt thus, by implication, on Baldred's ‘Bonnet’ coins with the con- 
tracted form duvr cits. On Sigestef’s Rex Merciuru coins of Ceolwulf. and also on coins 
of the Anonymous issues, however, the v is replaced by b, and Ecgbcrht's Dorob C 
monogram (Blunt Group 3) depends upon the same substitution. 

The difficulty is not in the chronology of the portrait issues and the non-portrait 
issues separately, but in their relationship to each other. This can be seen from the 
discordant effect created by the non-portrait issues in the following table: 


Feature 

Portrait • 

Standard reverse type 
Monela • 

Dorovemia 

Oba 

Sigestet • 

Other moncyers 
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If our interpretation of the numismatic and historical material is correct, the coinage 
of Ceolwulf and Baldred and the Anonymous issues are all to be dated to the four years 
821-5. We do not know how great the demand for coin was during this period, and 
therefore we cannot tell whether individual dies were, as a rule, worn out within a few 
weeks or used spasmodically over a period of several months or more. There arc. in 
fact, substantial difficulties in the w'ay of forming the portrait and non-portrait issues 
into a single consecutive series. On the basis of style and typological affinities, it w ould 
appear by no means unlikely that portrait and non-portrait dies were being cut and used 
simultaneously, at least under Baldred and at the beginning of Ecgberht’s rule in Kent. 

There is no reason W'hy a mint should not at this stage have struck parallel scries of 
different type, though in this case such would seem likely to have derived from policy 
rather than accident. Since the output of the Canterbury royal mint had become rela- 
tively standardized in the ninth century, some reason should probably be sought beyond 
the alternate availability of two die-cutters with different tastes in types and spelling. 
The affinity of the non-portrait issues with contemporary Carolingian types could be 
a relevant factor. 

However this may be, a case could be made out for Ceolwulf's non-portrait coins 
having been rather later in date than his portrait coins. Not only is there a change in the 
spelling of the king's name and a resemblance to the non-portrait coins of Baldred and 
Ecgberht. but also the moneyers Oba and Sigeslef, who alone struck for Ceolwulf. are 
at present unknown for the rare 'Anonymous-Bonnet' issue. To place Ceolwulf's non- 
portrait coins later than any of the anonymous coinage would, however, throw the 
problem of the raison d'etre of the latter and the attitude of the moncyers Oba and 
Sigestcf into higher relief, and w'C doubt whether a purely numismatic solution is 
possible at this stage of our knowledge. 
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Ecgberht and /Elhelu ulf, c. S2S c. 840. 

Although not strictly within the scope of this paper, we think it desirable to record 
briefly the immediate effect on the classification of the remaining coins of Ecgberht and 
the early issues of /Ethelwulf which our research appears to produce. It would not, 
however, be appropriate to develop the subject here in any detail. 

The transitional Canterbury issues of Blunt Groups I and 2 of Ecgberht gave way 
probably quite quickly to the standardized monogram type of Group 3, which seems 
then to have lasted until the end of the reign: reasons are given in the Rochester section 
of this paper for the attribution of Group 4 to that mint. /Ethel wulf’s first Canterbury 
issue was, we think, the non-portrait Saxoniontm type with moneyer’s name, of which 
only two specimens occurred in the Middle Temple hoard. Of the remaining 26 coins of 
the reign in that hoard at least 22, and perhaps all 26, are in our opinion to be associated 
with the Rochester mint, and it may be that, at least in respect of its /Ethclwulf com- 
ponent, Lhis hoard was gathered in an area where Rochester coins were more plentiful 
than those of Canterbury. Subsequent issues of the Canterbury mint arc to be seen in 
the types which have in a recent paper 1 been shown to be stylistically related to the 
Saxoniorum type. 

ARCHBISHOP WULFRED'S MINT AT CANTERBURY (805-32) 

(T»LATF vui and TABLE C, P. 73) 

I. Coins omitting a moneyer's name (c. 805-?) 

None of the coins of Wulfred’s predecessors. laenberht and /Ethelheard, bore either 
a portrait or a moneyer's name. They all, however, included the name and title of the 
Mercian king. The omission of the moneyer’s name may thus have been due to lack of 
space, or — perhaps more probably— to the archbishop having had only one moneycr, 
since, when the royal authority was omitted by Wulfred, his earliest coins included not 
a moneyer's name, but the mint-signature (itself in a sense superfluous). An early date 
for these coins (Wu. I and 2) can be sustained on grounds other than the omission of the 
moneyer's name. For example, the small flan size is similar to that of Cuthred and 
Coenwulfs Cross and Wedges issue and of the associated issues of Coenwulf that 
link with it. The portrait and bust 2 are drawn with more attention Lo detail than on 
other coins of Wult'rcd, as can be instanced by the inclusion of the crosses on the 
pallium on no. 2a. 

The readings are in full, viz. vvlfrcdi aRCHIEpiscopi on the obverse, dorovcrwae 
civitatis on the reverse. The use of the genitive on the obverse is noteworthy. It docs not 
occur on his subsequent issues nor indeed on any other English coin. Unparalleled at 
this stage in Lhe English series also is the genitive form of the mini-name and designation 
on the reverse/ 1 

Of the reverse designs, the cross-crosslet motif (Wu. 1) is reminiscent of early coins 

1 R. H. M. Dolley anti K. Skaarc, 'The Coinage of of Adrian t (d. 795). 

/Elhclwuir, King of the Wesi Saxons, 839-58', Anglo- * B. H I I I Stewart, ' Monetn and Mot on Anglo- 

Saxon Coins (Methuen, 1961), pp. 63 IE Saxon Coins', /TV./ xxxi (1963), p. 31 , Samuel Pegge, 

- Ehe tonsured head would seem to have been -In Assemblage of Coins fabricated hy Authority of the 

inspired by the earliest portrait on a papai coin, that Archbishops oj Canterbury, 1772, p 6 
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of Archbishop iEthelheard, 1 but the alpha-omega (Wu. 2) is new. As there seems to 
have been only one active moncycr (Saeberht) at the beginning of the next issue, we 
think it unlikely that these alternative designs signify Lvvo moneyers. Il is possible that 
the unnamed moneyer of the early issue may, in fact, have been the same Saeberht. in 
that C'uthred and Coenwulf had a moneyer of similar name (spelt 'Seberht') and in the 
820’s the name of one moneyer (Swefherd) occurs on both royal and archiepiscopal 
coins. 

11 and 111. The First Monogram type (before S23) 

The introduction of the moneyer ’s name relegated the mint-signature to the central 
design, usually In monogrnmmatic form. The first and commonest of such types of 
Archbishop Wulfred is easily distinguished from a later, Second Monogram, type 
(group VII) by its complexity. 2 The coins are struck on larger flans than the previous 
issue, and the archbishop's bust usually breaks the obverse inscription, which is thus 
shortened to wlfred archiepi (group 111). The lack of any contraction mark over the 
d suggests that the genitive form was not intended (Wu. 4-8). 

A transitional group (II), however, significant for the chronology of the series, con- 
tinues the full legend of group I, though the lettering on both sides is larger, and on some 
specimens the inscriptions begin at irregular points in relation to the types. The bust, 
though still wholly contained within the circumscription, is less intricate and has 
a large pellet each side of the check (Wu. 3). Coins of group 1 and some of group 1 1 have 
a straight fringe of hair across the forehead, whereas in group 111 the hair is peaked 
between the eyebrows. The letter m of Moneta is of rounded form, and the final a is 
barred or unbarred. The left o in the monogram is diamond-shaped. Saeberht is the 
only moneyer of group 11. 

Group III, the normal First Monogram type, is more plentiful and saw the appearance 
of a second moneyer, Swefherd. Indications of sequence can be gained from comparison 
with the regal series, where the final a on the reverse took on a distinctive, unbarred 
form during the currency of the Pincer Cross type, and rounded M gave way to the 
Roman form; both these developments can be noted in Wulfred ’s group 111. An early 
indicator also is the diamond-shaped left o in Lhe reverse monogram. Coins with all 
three early features, rounded M. barred A, and diamond o, sometimes singly, sometimes 
in combination, are known for both moneyers. Another feature — this perhaps a late 
one — which occurs on some coins of both moneyers is the inclusion of triple pellets in the 
field on either side of the archbishop's face (Wu. 6 and 8); :l the obverse dies of one 
moneyer. Luning, in group IV exhibiL a similar ornamentation. Swefherd presumably 
began to coin quite soon after the start of group 111. but on the evidence of surviving 
coins, and if our criteria of relative chronology are valid, his main activity seems to have 
been concentrated rather later in the group. 

The precise dating of the First Monogram type must remain an open question. We 
have no doubt that it preceded the Anonymous issue, and we therefore date it before 

1 e.g. Hunter 392 (Blunt. OJfu, 135). to form n anti A. The loose C and v perhaps stand 

2 There arc difficulties iu its exact interpretation, separately lor Ci vitas. 

Doroveniia could be read from lhe main pattern, 2 Copied, perhaps, Trom the pendants on Byzantine 
except that it apparently lacks an e and on some imperial portraits tJ. P C. Kent in Anglo-Saxon Coins, 
specimens the diagonals are not joined to the upright p. 14). 
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823. Were it not for the historical evidence, it would have been natural to suggest 
a dating of c. S15 to c. 822 by analogy with the regal coinage, but in the race of Wulfred's 
known quarrel with Coenwulf from 817 to 821 this dating is difficult to accept. It could 
be that the type was issued both before and after the quarrel, and that the bulk of 
Swefherd’s coins, and those of Saeberht’s which resemble them, are to be dated to the 
later period. 

TV. Anonymous (Tonsured Head) issue (c. 822-3) 

Although it is tempting to associate it with the quarrel of 817-21, there can be no 
doubt, in view of the close similarity between the reverses, that the Anonymous 
(Tonsured Head) issue (group IV) (Wu. 9-14) is the archiepiscopal counterpart of the 
regal Anonymous issues, and it can therefore be dated with confidence to the period when 
the Canterbury moneyers were disinclined to acknowledge Ceolwulf any longer but had 
not accepted the authority of Bald red. 

As in the regal series, there is a deterioration in style during the course of the 
archiepiscopal issue. At first the moneyers Saeberht and Swefherd used dies which seem 
to have been prepared by the engraver of the later First Monogram dies. The obverses, 
which show the archbishop's tonsured bust enclosed within an inner circle, have not 
only the double necklines which are characteristic of the type, but also two curved hori- 
zontal lines of drapery, and the reverses include the mint-signature in three lines, with 
triple pellets above and below (Wu. 9, 10). Towards the end of this phase ( i ), Saeberht 
appears to have been replaced by a new moneyer, Luning (Wu. 1 I). 

In phase (if) the horizontal drapery is omitted and the portrait becomes a mere carica- 
ture. On the reverse the mint-signature is extended so that the final s is on a line by itself, 
flanked by tw<o pellets, as is the cross which precedes the inscription. The moneyers are 
Swefherd and Luning (Wu. 12. 13), until at the very end of the issue Luning gives way to 
another new moneyer, Vilnod, of whom only one specimen of this issue is knowm (Wu. 14). 

V. Transitioned and VI. The Baldred type (c. 823-c. 825) 

Group IV was replaced by a new type which we have designated the Baldred type 
(group VI) because the reverse design is identical to that of Baldred’s Bonnet issue — 
viz. the contracted mint-signature drvr cits in two lines within an inner circle. The 
obverse follows the style of portraiture of the second phase of group IV, but this 
becomes progressively more degraded: the bust remains within the inner circfc, fre- 
quently with pellets in the field, and the archbishop’s name and title are restored in the 
form vvltred ARCHiEPis. The moneyers are Swefherd and Vilnod (Wu. 17 and 18). 

At about the time of the change from group IV to VI, and perhaps transitionally 
between them, occur two varieties of hybrid coin (group V). both with reverses ap- 
propriate to and probably belonging to group IV. phase (ii). One (group V. i) is apparently 
a direct mule — group VI 'group IV (ii) (Wu. 15). The other variety (group V, ii) consists 
of two curious coins (Wu. 16 a and b) bearing simply the name wu red around a bust 
which extends to the edge of the coin, coupled with an ‘Anonymous’ reverse of the 
second phase; these appear to be hybrids, for there is no moneyer ’s name and the ob- 
verse dies seem to have been altered. There is also a true coin of group VI from an 
obverse die that shows signs of alteration and may, in fact, previously have borne 
a moneyer’s name (Wu. 17a). 
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VII. The Second Monogram type (r. 830). 

Only one coin of Wulfred is known of a type which can definitely be attributed to the 
period after Ecgberht of Wessex assumed power in Kent (Wu. 19). It bears on the ob- 
verse a crude bust of (he archbishop which extends to the edge of the coin, with the 
inscription plfred arceps, and on the reverse die Doroh C monogram of group 3 of 
Ecgberht. The moneycr is Swefherd. spelt in this instance as speeheakp. From its 
similarity to a coin of Archbishop Ceolnolh of similar reverse type by the moneyer 
Wunhcre ( BMCp\. xiii, 7) it can be dated to the last years of Wulfred's arclticpiscopatc: 
it has little, if any, affinity with group VI. The rarity of this ‘Second Monogram' type 
suggests either that the ‘ Baldred' type continued for some years after 825. or that the 
archbishop’s coinage rights were not immediately confirmed by Ecgberht. Numis- 
matically the latter explanation is to be preferred, for such indications as there are from 
the surviving coins suggest that the precedent created by the Anonymous issues in the 
alignment of the reverse designs of royal and ecclesiastical coins was followed for a time 
at least. 


THE MINT OF ROCHESTER 
(PLATES IV AND V AND TABLE F, P. 74) 

The existence of a mint at Rochester in the early 820's is evidenced by two surviving 
coins of Ceolwulf bearing the ancient name of the city, Dorohrevia (PI. V. Cl. 17-18). 
A small group of coins of Ecgberht inscribed with an abbreviation of Sonet ns Andreas 
Apostolus has also been recognized as a product of this mint, and the absence of 
a moneyer’s name on these as well as on the Dorohrevia coins has been interpreted as 
indicating a one-moneyer mint. 1 

These coins cannot be separated stylistically from a substantial group of coins of 
Coenwulf, Ceolwulf, Baldred, Ecgberht, and /Ethel wulf by moneyers named Ealhstan, 
Dun(un), Eamvulf, Ethelmod. Cobba, and Beagmund. This group, which from the 
inclusion of coins of Baldred must be regarded as Kentish, is nevertheless set apart from 
the issues of the Canterbury mint in type, in spelling of the kings’ names.” in the absence 
of an anonymous issue, and — initially — in the use of engraved lettering. Furthermore, 
the relative commonness of coins of Ceolwulf in this group as compared with those 
of Baldred is in marked contrast to the corresponding rarity of Canterbury coins of 
Ceolwulf. 

The Grateley Laws of TEthclstan show that, in the mid-tenth century, the king had 
two moneyers at Rochester and the bishop one. We know of no reason why, a century 
earlier, there should not similarly have been two issuing authorities, and it is our belief 
that the coins without moneyer’s name are to be regarded as episcopal and the others 
as royal issues of the Rochester mint. The case for the ‘St. Andrew’ coins being an 
ecclesiastical issue is strong, for Rochester Cathedral is dedicated to that saint and there 
is a reference in a charter dating from the mid-ninth century to a community of 

1 Blunt, Ectfbcrlil, p.473. Baldreci’s either iialdrld or blaldred. and Ecgbcrht's 

- Ceolwulf's name is invariably spelt ciolvvlf, always itcgbeorut. 
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St. Andrew; 1 it would indeed be surprising if there could have been an episcopal mint in 
the second city of Kent in the absence of a mini there for the king. 2 

The normal establishment of moncyers for the king at Rochester during the period 
under review was, as we endeavour to demonstrate below, apparently two. This com- 
plement, coupled with a single moncycr for the bishop, shows a noteworthy correspon- 
dence to the Grateley figures. The coinage of this mint does not fall into such clear 
typological divisions as that at Canterbury, but nevertheless it is possible to consider it 
in sequence without the necessity for reviewing the issues of each moneyer separately. 

Coemviilf (I): Early issues, c. SIO-c. 820 (PI. 1V/V) 

No coins of Cuthred can convincingly be assigned to Rochester. Those of the moneyer 
Sigeberht, as has been pointed out above, 3 can be distinguished in some respects from 
the coins of the other Canterbury moneyers. but not to such an extent that they must be 
regarded as incompatible with a Canterbury attribution. The earliest coin of the moneyers 
which we associate with Rochester is by Ealhstan. and apparently copies the Cross and 
Wedges type of Canterbury, although modifying it into a cross with pellets (Cn. 70). 
The flan is small, the dies apparently engraved, and the bust divides the inscription. 

Later coins of this group by Ealhstan have larger flans and the portraiture is much 
cruder. One coin repeats the reverse design of the previous one (Cn. 7 1 ) and others bear 
a cross rnolinc (Cn. 72) and a cross-crosslct (Cn. 75): all these are from engraved dies. 
A variety which is probably transitional between Groups I and II has a cross patlee and 
wedges on the reverse and the obverse inscription begins by the king’s right shoulder 
instead of being divided by the bust (Cn. 76): punches appear to have been employed 
in the lettering. 

Probably also to be included in this group are two pieces by Dun bearing cross-cross- 
lets on the reverse. One of these (Cn. 73) is from dies which are of better workmanship 
than is normally found at Rochester at this time. The portrait was probably cut by the 
engraver of the normal Group IV Canterbury portrait and punches were undoubtedly 
used, yet the bust divides the legend, a feature unknown on Group IV Canterbury coins 
except those of the moneyer Oba, who used a different engraver. The other variety is, 
however, clearly struck from dies not made at Canterbury (Cn. 74): the inscription, 
which begins by the right shoulder, is engraved. It seems probable that both coins are by 
the same moneyer. and arc both to be attributed to Rochester even though Canterbury 
may have supplied the dies for one of them. 

Coemviilf (II): Late issues, c. 820 (PI. V) 

The late issues are distinguished by the similarity of the portraits, and of one of the 
two types, to those of Ceolwulf. The obverse inscription invariably begins by the king's 
right shoulder, and the portraiture is similar to but cruder than that of Group IV at 
Canterbury. Both Dun (as Dunn) and Ealhstan use variants of the Canterbury Crescent 
Cross type (Cn. 77-81) and on one coin Ealhstan adopts a cross potent with an open 
lozenge in the centre (Cn. 82). Punched lettering has now become standard. 

1 A. J Robertson. Anglo-Saxon Charters, 2nd ed. 2 This point was not considered in the discussion of 

(Cambridge, 1956), p. 14. It is of interest to note that the nnmine-placc of bcgherhi, Group 4 in ((hint, 

the deed is a settlement by a certain Dunn. Erg ben, pp. 471-2. 1 Supra, p. II. 
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Ceolwulf (I): Willi bust, c. 821-3 (PI. V) 

Ceolwulf’s coins fall into two groups which are not necessarily chronological; one 
where the king is shown with bust as on coins of Coenvvulf, and the other where there 
is a head only, within an unbroken inner circle. The portraiture in both cases is rudi- 
mentary. 

The first group is known for Dun and Ealhstan, and for a new moncycr, Eanwulf. 
Dun uses an alpha and omega design (Cl. 6), while Ealhstan on one type brings the ta 
or the a of moneta into the centre (Cl. 7-8) as docs Sigestcf at Canterbury, and on 
another continues the cross and crescents design (Cl. 9). Eanwulf also adopts the a of 
moneta for one of his types, although in one case (Cl. 10) a superfluous A is retained in 
the inscription. Another coin (C'l. 12) carries his name and moneta in three lines in 
similar fashion to Oba’s portrait coins for Ceolwulf at Canterbury. 

Ceolwulf {II): With head . c. 821-3 (PI. V) 

This group is known from two coins of Ealhstan with cross-crosslet (Cl. 13), one of 
Eanwulf with central a (C'l. 14) and another with a crescent cross design (Cl. 15), and 
a single coin by a new moneyer, Ethelmod, also with central A (Cl. 16). In addition 
there are the two coins bearing the mint-name but no moneyer’s (Cl. 17-18) which have 
already been associated with the bishop’s mint; one of these has the tas of Cibitas in 
the centre, and the other an a. The similarity between the obverses of these seven coins 
leaves no room for doubt that they all belong to the same mint. 

No coins are known of cither Ealhstan or Eanwulf after Ceolwulf’s reign: Ethelmod 
seems to have replaced them both. It is difficult to say whether Eanwulf succeeded 
Ealhstan or whether the complement of moneyers was temporarily increased to three 
to meet the extra demand for coin which there seems, on the evidence of the surviving 
coins, to have been at this time, presumably because of the equivocacy of the Canterbury 
mint. 1 

Baldred ([): With '-Rex H\ c . S23-5 (PI. V) 

The significance of the title which distinguishes this group is not clear. If it refers to 
the Saxon name for the city, Hrofesceastre , it may infer that Baldred was not at the 
time in control of the w-hole of Kent: wc defer a detailed discussion of this subject to 
a later section of the paper. 2 

The portrait (which includes bust) is neater than on Ceolwulf’s coins, and is unusual 
in the use of a rounded M to form an ear andHhe neckline. The letter R always appears 
virtually as t. Four coins of Dun(un) are known, and two of Ethelmod. Two of Dun(un)’s 
have a cross moline on the reverse (Ba. 17-18). one has a wheel design (Ba. 19), and the 
design on the fourth, a fragment, is uncertain (Ba. 20). Ethelmod’s coins both have the 
wheel design (Ba. 21). 

Baldred (II): With Rex alone , c. 823-5 (PI. V) 

In this case the bust is more characteristic of the mint, and the lettering is normal. 
The three known specimens are all by Ethelmod, with the wheel design (Ba. 22-24). 
On ihe last of these the king’s name is spelt Bealdred. 

No obviously episcopal coins of Baldred’s reign are known. 


1 Vide infra, p. 4 1 . 


■ Infra, p. 41. 
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Ecgberht, c. 825-39 and Alt he! waif from 839 
The coins of Ecgberht which we now assign to a royal mint at Rochester arc those 
of Blunt Group 4. They comprise portrait types of Dun(un) and Ethelmod and non- 
portrait types of Ethelmod and two new moneyers, Cobba and Beagmund. The 
attribution of five coins with no moneyer’s name but with the name of St. Andrew 
to an episcopal mint has already been mentioned. 



Ecgberht 

.'Ethelwulf 

/Ethelwuif 

.CtheKvulf 

-Tthclwulf 

Berhlwulf 

(Si. Andrew) 

(Beagmund) 

(Occitl Sax) 

(Beagmund) 

(Brid) 

(Bnd) 

RCL 459 

BMA 419 

BM 

Coats 539 

RCL 463 

RCL 3596 


Fig. 3 


The Middle Temple hoard contained no fewer than twenty-two portrait coins of 
vEthelwulf by Beagmund and Dun. One of these, by Beagmund. bears the same reverse 
design as, and is stylistically very similar to, a St. Andrew coin of Ecgberht (Fig. 3), thus 
providing further evidence for the location of the two mints in the same city. 

Later, non-portrait, issues of Beagmund and Dun and certain other moneyers, which 
were not represented in the Middle Temple hoard, may also be attributed to Rochester. 
These have a distinctive style of lettering which, as has already been noted. 1 is also found 
on the unsigned Saxoniorum Occidenraiium issue, four specimens of which were in the 
hoard, and is an indication that this issue may have emanated from the bishop's mint 
in Rochester. The subsequent history of the two Rochester mints is beyond the scope 
of this study- but it seems at least possible that Bcrhtwulf had coinage rights there 
since, on grounds of style, Brid appears to be a Rochester moneyer (Fig. 3). 


EAST ANGLIA 

(t’LAT F.S V AND VI AND TABLE G, P. 74) 

The recognition of coins in the name of Mercian kings, which linked with others in 
the name of an historically unknown king TEthelstan and, through /Ethelweard. with Lhe 
historically knowm king Badmund of Bast Anglia (855-69), has for some time secured 
general acceptance of the idea that Coenwuir, Ceolwulf, and Beornwulf issued coins 

1 R. H. M. Dollev and K. .Skaare. art. cit., p. 71, at Canicrbury and the olherat Rochester. Atlmitledly 

: It seems clear, however, that the two ojfmnue both oecui in the Dor-tj-Ccml issue, however, Dw-h- 
dislmguisned by Dolley and Skaare for much of can eituully well serve as an abbreviation for Rochester 
.•Cthelwulfs reign arc, in fact, two different mints, one as for Canterbury' . Cam presumably denotes Kent. 
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from a mint in East Anglia. More recently coins of OlTa have also been attributed to 
this mint. 1 We lind no difficulty in accepting Brooke's attributions to East Anglia but 
we believe that his list should be extended. In particular we would reinstate Fadwald as 
an (historically unknown) king of East Anglia, reigning c. 796-8. This attribution was 
rejected by Brooke who included him in his list of kings of Kent as an historically 
unknown king who ruled *c. 798-801 ?' on the grounds, amongst others, that 'history 
seems to leave a gap between Eadberht and Cuthred which his coins are capable of 
filling’. 2 Current thinking does not accept this ‘gap’: the Handbook of British Chronology 
(1961) accepts without reservation that Cuthred acceded in 798. 

Numismatically the most significant evidence is End wald's unique coin by the moneycr 
Wihtred (PI. VI. Ea. 3). This moneyer links unquestionably with the East Anglian series 
on his coins for Cocnwulf and Ccolvvulf (which were accepted as such by Brooke) and 
it is quite inconsistent to separate his solitary coin in the name of Eadwald from his 
other issues. 

We would also attribute to an East Anglian mint the coins struck by Lul for Cocnwulf 
(PI. V, Cn. 97-98). This follows in part from our attribution of the coins of Eadwald, 
Lul's coins for Cocnwulf having the same reverse type, and in parL from their being 
stylistically so distinct from the coins that may be associated with Canterbury. 

The moneyer Werbald Brooke regarded as of Canterbury. 3 We believe he wmrked in 
East Anglia. The conclusive evidence would lie in finding his name on a coin of /Ethel- 
stan but this is not recorded; however, the style of his coins (PI. VI, Cl. 29, Be. 1. L. 3) 
is the crude one associated with East Anglia and the reverse type with the moneyer’s 
name in three lines across the field is closely paralleled on coins of /Eihclsian's by t he 
moneyers Eadgar 1 and Monna.* Such find-spots as there are support this attribution. 

Brooke sought to divide the coins by the moneyer Eadnoth between Canterbury and 
East Anglia.' 1 Some of those struck by him for Beomwulf and the solitary surviving one 
for Ludica he attributed to Canterbury; others of Beomwulf and. of course, those in 
the name of TEthclstan he attributed to East Anglia. The division in the coins of Bcorn- 
wulf he based on style. Those he attributed to East Anglia were, he says, “similar in 
type but of coarse work, with different style of portrait’. We do not believe that this 
distinction can be sustained. The coin illustrated by Brooke as of Canterbury (PI. VI. 
Be. 3) is remarkably similar in style to coins by other moneyers that he attributed to 
East Anglia (e.g. PI. VI. Be. 2). At a time when so few moneyers were working, the 
strongest evidence would be needed before one could accept the seemingly arbitrary 
division of coins in the name of one moneyer between two mints at the same point of 
lime. We cannot see that this evidence exists. 

Wc give below' the moneyers who, we believe, may properly be associated with East 
Anglia. Clearly their coins form a homogeneous group and. we believe also, came from 
a single mint. It may be significant that, when mint-names first appear in any number on 
the coins in the time of TIthelstun (King of All England), a single mint served the whole 
of the former kingdom of East Anglia as compared w ith a w idespread network in other 
parts of England. Il is likely that this reflected an earlier practice. 

' See Blunt. Ojfii, p 49. (See Anglo-Saxon Coin t. pp 49-50.) 

1 Foi Brooke's full argument see his English Coins. 1 English Coins , p. 28. 

pp. 15-16. His argument that similar coins by the ‘ Lockett sale. 26? I 

moneyer Lul arc found m the name of Olfa is, of course, 1 English Coins , pi. vni. 8. 

vitiated if it is accepted that these too are East Anglian. 6 Ibid., p. 28. 
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We have listed the coins by moneyers because we believe that this best demonstrates 
the essential continuity of the series. Table G at the end of this paper also brings this out. 

lll (PI. V). A moneyer already known for OlTa.'- A coin of exactly similar type was 
struck by him for Eadwald (Ea. 2) and. with a similar reverse, for Coenwulf (Cn. 98). 
The coins of the last named, which must have been issued early in his reign, show a crude 
bust on the obverse, at a time when the corresponding Canterbury issues bore no bust, 
and it is interesting to note, even at this early date, the preference in East Anglia for 
coins with the royal bust, a feature very noticeable in the tenth century. Lul discontinued 
striking relatively early in Coenwulf's reign. 

eadnoth (PI, V), This moneyer is not known for OlTa, but two (possibly three) 
specimens of those lie struck for Eadwald have survived (Ea. I). They arc similar in 
type to Lul's. A moneyer of this name is found striking for Beornwulf but, since there 
is a gap of some twenty-live years between the two issues, is likely to have been another 
man of the same name. 

wihtred (PI. VI). A moneyer of OfFa's, 2 who produced a coin for Eadwald (Ea. 3) of 
the same type as his coins for Ofi'a. He also worked for Coenwulf and for Ccolwulf. 

I Iis latest issues for CoenwulT (Cn. 1 10) can be identified because a similar type is struck 
by Wodcl for both kings (Cn. 113, Cl. 31). His intermediate issues, all of which are 
represented today by one, or at most two, surviving specimens, show a variety of reverse 
types, most of which are exclusive to this moneyer (Cn. 103-9). Cn. 109 approaches the 
type that links with Ceolwulf and so must also be late. Wihtred continued striking 
under Ceolwulf. Two coins are known, of generally similar style, with the moneyer' s 
name in three lines between two crook-ended lines (Cl. 30). 

fotred or botred (PI. V). A moneyer spelling his name Botred had already worked 
for OlTa 3 in a group attributed to the East Anglian mint and dated c. 790 -c. 792. 
Whether this is the same man as the Botred or Fotred found on coins of Coenwulf and 
Ceolwulf must remain doubtful. There would appear, if he were so. to have been an 
interruption in Iris activities. His oulput in any case would seem to have been small. 
Of Coenwulf three coins are known (PI. V, Cn. 99-100). On the first he spells his name 
Botred; on the other two Fotred. This lalter spelling is found on his only coin in the 
name of Ceolwulf (PI. V, Cl. 25). 

woDi-.L (PI. VI). This moneyer started relatively late in Coenwulf's reign and was 
active in Ceolwulf’s. All his coins for Coenwulf show some form of cross, voided in 
the centre (Cn. 1 1 1-13); the reverse of the last is almost identical with that of a unique 
Ccolfwulf coin 4 (Cl. 31). Wodel’s more plentiful issue for Ceolwulf has the reverse with 
the moneyer’s name in three lines (sometimes spelt Woddel) between two crook-ended 
lines (Cl. 32). 

hereberht (PI. VI), This moneyer struck two distinctive types for Coenwulf (Cn. 
101-2), both of crude workmanship. The former, with cross-crosslet on the reverse, has 

1 Sec. for example. Englirli Coins., pi v. 20. very similar, and indeed may even be the same, one of 

= Blunt. OlTa, pi. vii. 115. us is not convinced of their identity. However the 

3 Ibid., pi. vii. 108-9. value of the connexion between coins of the two reigns 

* R. H. M Dolley ( BNJ xxviii. 247) has claimed remains, 
this to be a Ltie-link : whilst the dies are undoubtedly 



a meretricious finish of a kind to make it suspect, hut fortunately an unquestionable 
hoard provenance for one specimen removes any doubts as to authenticity. Two speci- 
mens of the second type are recorded both from the same reverse die: five of the first 
from four obverse and four reverse dies. Under Ceolwulf, Hereberht seems also to 
have been a relatively prolific moneyer: nine specimens are recorded, all of the same 
type (Cl. 28). Five obverse and six reverse dies have been noted. 

This completes the list of East Anglian moneyers known to have worked for Coenwulf. 

eacca? (PI. VI). The name of this moneyer must remain doubtful. On his only 
surviving coin of Ceolwulf (Cl. 26) it may be read eacgv; on the four known coins in 
the name of Beornwulf (Be. 2) it may be read gafvc (twice), fvcgv, and evcgv. In all 
cases the G is of the minuscule form. All arc the same type with a cross-erosslet on the 
reverse. 

eadgar (PI. VI). Four coins in the name of Ceolfw'ulf are recorded of Lhis moneyer. 
from three pairs of dies (Cl. 27). Two coins, from different dies, are found in the name 
of Beornwulf (Be. 5). These six coins are all of the same general type with a crudely 
drawn bust on the obverse and. on the reverse, the moneycr’s name in two lines with 
a variety of ornaments in between. Eadgar’s name is found on a coin of Ludica and on 
a fragment which clearly belongs to this series but cannot be attributed with certainty 
(L. lu and b). 

The fragment (L. 1 b) has hitherto been attributed to Cuthred. It came to the British 
Museum in 1950 from the L. A. Lawrence collection without provenance, but may 
confidently be equated with Carlyon-Britton 1617 (b) and Rashleigh 84. In both sale 
catalogues the moneyer’s name was read eabba. Eaba (though his name is never found 
with BB on the coins) was a moneyer of C'uthred's and, as the opening letters of the 
king's name are clearly cv and the third may be a o, the attribution to Cuthred seems 
reasonable enough. Stylistically, however, the coin stands apart from the w hole of the 
Kentish series but fils naturally into that of the East Angles. Close examination of the 
moneyer’s name reveals that, while the third letter could be a u, it is more likely to be 
a slightly damaged o. The fourth letter is at leasL as likely to be a G as a B and, having in 
mind Eadgar’scoin of the same type that bears Ludica’s name in full (L. 1«), we believe 
the correct reading to be ~eauga(rmonk)ta. On the obverse all that can be seen with 

certainty is -I cv ex. So little can be seen of the third letter that it is not possible 

to say with confidence what it is. but it could equally well, amongst others, be a n or a o. 

In seeking to interpret the legend, regard must be had to the fact that Eadgar was a 
notoriously careless moneyer. On a coin of Beornwulf (Be. 5b) lie uses a A as the initial 
letter of the king’s name and on another of the same type (no. 5a) the initial letter appears 
to be u. There are, moreover, cases in the East Anglian series where c is demonstrably 
used in place of l. This occurs, for example, on the obverse of two of Wihtred's 
coins (Cn. 104-5) where the king's name is spelt coenvvcf. 

Finally, were the coin an issue of Cuthred’s. it would be unique among his ‘portrait’ 
coins in not reading rex cant . On Eadgar's coin which bears the name of Ludica in full 
the obverse legend ends, as on the fragment, rex. 

While the attribution cannot be established with certainty, wc feel on the evidence 
available that it is better placed among the coins of Ludica than among those of Cuthred 
to which it bears no resemblance. Eadgar’s name is also found on coins of /Ethelstan 
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or East Anglia. 1 On the Ludica, the fragment, and one of the coins of /Elhelstan the 
reverse type is a cross-crosslet and it will be apparent that the three coins are stylistically 
closely linked. 

It is possible that Eacga and Eadgar are different forms of the same name. Professor 
Whitelock has very kindly told us that in The Place-names of Devon (EP-NS. p. 77) it is 
suggested that Yagland is ' Eagga's Land' with Eagga as a pet form of Eadgar. The 
spelling CG on the coin for GG need present no difficulty; one can compare froega and 
Bucgan beside frogga and Bnggan, &c. The two names begin at about the same time 
on the coins but Eadgar continues after Eacga had dropped out. They may represent 
the same moneyer since it is hardly to be expected that two with such similar names 
would be working in a mint which seems at its zenith to have employed no more than 
seven moneyers. Stylistically, however, the coins differ radically and the possibility of 
their being separate moneyers cannot be ignored. 

werbald (PL VI). This moneyer struck for Ceohvulf, Beornwulf. and Ludica. His 
coins are all of one type with the moneyer's name in three lines on the reverse. Of 
Ceohvulf three specimens are known (Cl. 29) and of Beornwulf, four (Be. 1). Of Ludica 
there is a solitary specimen (L. 3). The find-spots are significant. One of the Ccolwulf’s 
was in Roach Smith's collection and is therefore probably a London find; another is 
from Burgh Castle near Great Yarmouth. One of the Beornwulf’s was from Hadstock, 
Essex, another from near Cambridge. The find-spots of the remainder are not recorded. 
While Werbald is not found striking for the East Anglian kings, a Jink is provided with 
the coins of /Ethclstan by the moneyers Eadgar and Mon(na) referred to above and 
below where the name is similarly spread across the field. 

eadnotit (PI. VI). This moneyer's name reappears under Beornwulf (Be. 3) (it has 
already been suggested that he cannot be the same man as the moneyer of this name 
who struck for Eadwald). He also struck for Ludica (L. 2) and for TEthelstan of East 
Anglia. 2 All his coins for the Mercian kings are of the same type with a cross-crosslet 
on the reverse. Find-spots again arc outside Kent. Three of the five recorded specimens 
of Beornwulf have hoard provenances, one each from the Middle Temple hoard in 
London, the Dorking hoard, and the Delgany hoard. The Ludica is from the Suffolk 
hoard (which is discussed on p. 43). The only specimen of AEthelstan with the king's 
bust has no recorded find-spot. 

monna (PI. VI). This moneyer first appears under Beornwulf and is also found on 
coins of /Ethclstan of East Anglia. No coin of his for Ludica has, however, been found 
as yet. Of Beornwulf four specimens are known, each from different dies. Of these one 
is from Lite Delgany hoard (Be. 4) and two from the Suffolk hoard. The fourth is said 
(probably wrongly) to be from the Trewhiddle hoard. 3 Monn is a fairly prolific moneyer 
for /Ethclstan. but of his coins with the king's bust it would scent that only one specimen 
each, of two types, has survived. 1 

If the interpretation of the material set out above is correct, we have evidence of an 
increasingly active mint in East Anglia in the first quarter of the ninth century. The five 


1 c.g. BMC 4 find BMAcqns. 230. 
- c.g. English Coins, pi. viii. 7. 


3 Sec Archtteologta, scviii f 1961 ), pp. ) i(l-l I. 
' BMC 5 and Lockett sale 409. 
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moncycrs operating during Coenwulf’s twenty-six-year reign are to be compared with 
6 or 7 in Ceolwulf’s reign and 4 or 5 in Beornwulf's reign, each of two years. Perhaps the 
most significant point that emerges is that, with one possible exception that is discussed 
on page 35, all of the few surviving coins of Bcornwulf and Ludica emanated from the 
East Anglian mint. Of Canterbury there is no trace at all in these two reigns and apart 
from ‘the possible exception 1 (PI. VII, C) there is no trace of a London mint until 
Wiglaf reopened it on his accession in 827. 

THE MERCIAN MINT, AT LONDON (?) 

(PLATE VII AND TABLE H, P. 74) 

A small group of coins in the names of the Mercian kings Coenwulf. Ceolwulf. and 
Wiglaf was issued by moncyers who did not, apparently, at any time strike in the names 
of kings of Kent or of East Anglia, and whose mint may therefore reasonably be assumed 
to have been situated in Mercia proper. London would be the natural place for such 
a mint, although it is not named on the penny coinage before its brief occupation by the 
West Saxon king Ecgberht in 829 30. The naming of it in this case may have been due 
to the fact that it was the first occasion of its use by a king of Wessex; it would indeed 
be remarkable had Ecgberht's short period of authority there been marked by the 
opening of a mint for the conqueror where none had previously existed under the 
Mercian royal house. It is therefore not unreasonable to attribute to the London mint 
the series of coins, set out in Table H at the end of this paper, which cannot be related 
to either the Kentish or Anglian groups, and which are specially linked together and 
with Mercia by the non-portrait type of Ceolwulf. The spellings Ciohvulf and Ecgberht , 
which are invariable, also help to distinguish the scries from those of other mints. 
Canterbury in particular. With the exception of a few coins which apparently imitate 
the cross-and-wedges and cross incline reverses of Canterbury, the reverse type is 
characteristically a cross-crosslct, generally without an inner circle. In this section such 
coins are referred to as the London series for convenience without it being intended to 
imply that the attribution is beyond doubt. 

It will be seen from Table C that the two moneyers, Eanmund and Ceolheard, who 
struck what may be considered the earliest of the Coenwulf portrait coins in the London 
series, are also known for the earlier tribrach issue. Earlier in this paper the suggestion 
is made that tribrach coins by these two, and by some other moneyers, may have been 
struck at London. 

After the tribrach type, the dating of coins in the London series depends largely on 
stylistic comparison of individual examples. Engraving styles vary more than in the 
Kentish and East Anglian groups. On the other hand, there is a sufficient number of 
points of contact between the dies of different moncycrs to suggest that they were till 
working, some concurrently, at a single mint; and there are also indications of the 
sequence in which the coins of each moncyer were struck. On the basis of these corre- 
spondences the table has been constructed, although the pattern is by no means certain 
in detail. From the few surviving coins, the careers of individual moncycrs appear to be 
continuous; but because the number of coins known today is so small, it must be 
quite possible that a new hoard of the period containing further specimens would con- 
siderably alter the pattern. On the other hand, it is remarkable how representative the 
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currently extant sample of the issue seems to be in some respects; for example, all of the 
same trio of moneyers are known for late Coenwulf types, Ceolwulf portrait, and Ceol- 
wulf non-portrait, though live of the nine varieties involved (including two of the three 
moneyers in the Ceolwulf non-portrait type) are represented by a single specimen only. 
Consequently, the complete non-existence of coins of Beornwulf and Ludtca by any of 
these three moneyers must carry with it quite a strong implication that the mint was 
not striking during their reigns; the particular claims of one coin to disprove this are 
discussed later. 

The careers of the various moneyers may be traced before the scries is treated as a 
whole: that is to say, the coins in the table will be treated lirst horizontally, then vertically. 

Eammmd , a monever of the early (tribrach) group, is only represented by a single 
portrait coin of doubtful authenticity (Cn. S3), it weighs only 11 gr. and although 
pitted and corroded as if it had lost weight, it is small and can hardly have weighed 
originally more than 15-16 gr. at most. Its obverse has a bust derived from a late 
Roman portrait, dividing the inscription — CorNvvi iki.x _ m (rounded), without an 
inner circle. The reverse has the usual type for the series, a cross-crosslet, with the 
inscription -rEANMVNDlM“o in tall, elegant letters. The genitive may well derive from 
copying of the usage of Heremod, Werheard, and Sigeberlu at Canterbury in the Cmh- 
red/Coenwulf group. In spite of (he low weight, the style of the piece is exactly right for 
the period, and if it is not an authentic coin it certainly represents ancient dies. The fine 
style of lettering (including the form of n used by Ceolheard on his two early coins), 
the use of the genitive, and the fact that Eanmund is known for earlier, but not for later, 
issues, suggests that the coin should be dated early in the series, just after the tribrach 
type, perhaps contemporary with the genitive-using Canterbury issues (c. 805 10). 

Ceolheard is again a name found on the tribrach typo of Coenwulf and, if the same 
man, lie had a longish career as a moncyer until the reign of Ceolwulf. Two only of his 
coins call him Ciolheard (instead of Ceolheard) and these two appear to be the earliest. 
Cn. 84 has a neat bust and inscription, copying very closely the Canterbury cross-and- 
u'edges type of Cuthred and Coenwulf: the reverse, though with larger lettering and 
smaller central type is also a direct copy of the Canterbury cross-and-wedges type. The 
reverse inscription (etui heard mon) is the only one of this monever to have n for 'IT. 
The second early coin (Cn. 85). also perhaps contemporary with the Canterbury type it 
copies, has a beautifully engraved reverse inscription (ciolIieard monitaI around an 
elegant cross moline. These two coins both show a characteristic N, made of a full- 
length upright followed by a v which does not extend downwards to the level of the 
upright. 

All of this moneyer's other coins spell his name Ceolheard and arc of cross-crosslet 
reverse type, but in other respects they vary widely in appearance. Two with very 
similar reverses reading ceolIieard m (rounded) have a relatively well-drawn Roman- 
style diademed portrait, based on a later fourth-century model (e.g. Valens), the one 
facing left (Cn. 86b). the other right (Cn. 86«). On each the obverse inscription begins 
above the head and is broken by the bust before rex: there is no inner circle. Another 
with similar reverse (Cn. 87) has an obverse copied, perhaps at two removes, from the 
Cuthred, Coenwulf Canterbury style bust, the die possibly having been copied from the 
obverse of the earlier Ceolheard coin (Cn. 84). 
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Another pair, with very close reverse dies, has the same reverse reading as above but 
with pellets freely scattered about the letters. The first of the obverses (Cn. SSa) copies, 
though very roughly, an Arcadian style of portrait with a small head on a tall bust; 
the other obverse (Cn. 886) could be. in turn, a very rude copy of the first, adding an 
inner circle. 

Late in Coenvvulf's reign must come a coin (Cn. 89) whose obverse and reverse cor- 
respond very closely with Ceolheard's portrait coin of king Ceolwulf (Cl. 19). Face, 
hair, and inscriptions are all engraved very similarly on the two coins, and the obverse 
dies at least must have been cut by the same hand (n.b. hair). The inscription on the 
reverse (the moneyer’s name only) begins in an angle, not at a point, of the cross-crosslet. 
Curious marks occur between the letters in each case: wedges on the Coemvulf coin 
which may be merely ornamental, and lines on the Ceolwulf coin which could possibly 
be traces of an earlier engraving of the die. 

Ceolheard’s known career ends with the non-portrait type of Ceolwulf (Cl. 20). the 
reverse of which has four crosses disposed about a pellet, instead of the normal cross- 
crosslet. It spells his name -hard, with no e, and includes the abbreviation mo— n. 

There are good grounds for attributing to this moncyer a gold solidus, the obverse of 
which reads ciolh/'eard before and behind a tolerably good representation of a late 
Roman diademed portrait-bust, perhaps in the style of Valcns and from the same 
prototype as served for the less close representation on two of Ceolheard’s pennies 
(Cn. 86 a and b)} 

Wigher. A single portrait coin exists with the reverse inscription apparently wigher 
m. interspersed with pellets (Cn. 90). The third letter of the moneycr’s name is equivocal, 
and we have considered whether the coin might have been struck by the East Anglian 
moneyer Wihtred, whose name could be read from the inscription.- On a number of 
grounds it could plausibly be a London coin, perhaps of the same moneyer who struck 
the tribrach type of Coenwulf in the name Wighard. The reverse design, a form of cross 
moline with pellets, is represented in the East Anglian series, but the cross incline also 
occurs, though once only, on an undoubted London coin (Ccolhcard, Cn. 85). The 
pellets dotted about the type, and between the letters of the inscription, singly or in 
groups, can be paralleled on a number of London coins (c.g. lEIhun, Cn. 91 and 92; 
Ceolheard, Cn. 88 a and b). but the inner circle on the reverse occurs only once other- 
wise on a London coin of Coenwulf (Ceolheard, Cn. 84). The most apparent London 
feature is the depiction of the neck and bust, with the shoulders drawn in a continuous 
line, like two tabs, out of the inner circle, suggesting the hand of the same engraver as 
cut the die for the only comparable obverse which we have seen — a London coin of the 
moneyer Ceolbald (Cn. 94). An East Anglian attribution, however, remains possible.* 

/Elluin or (Ellnm, on the basis of surviving coins, was a contemporary of Ceolheard 
in the later years of Coenwulf and under Ceolwulf. but alone of Coenwulf's London 
group moneyers survived to issue pieces in the name of Wjglaf. All his coins have the 
cross-crosslet reverse. His name is variously spelt /Elhtujuu. Elhuun or GEl(l)hu(u)n. 
Taylor Combe read the name Huunoeil in his report on the Dorking hoard, a reading 

1 The attribution of the solidus to this moneyer was pi. Ixv. 3. 
proposed by Mr. Pagan in a paper delivered to the = As by Miss Robertson, with a query, in the Humor 
British Numismatic Society m March 1963. For an and Coals Sillu.ve, no. 33L 
illustration of this coin see Brooke's English Coins , a Of. the reverse of Cn 107 on PI. VI. 
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accepted by Hawkins. 1 Brooke, however, preferred CEllhun. and for this reading he 
received some support from two coins in the Middle Temple hoard (Wi. 1 h and r). The 
name is also apparently the same as on the non-portrait Ceolvvulf (CL 22 1 where it is 
followed by m — , the latter probably an abbreviation mark. On the reverse of a portrait 
coin of the same king (Cl. 21) it appears as /Elhun, and as /Elhuun or Elhuun on coins of 
Coenwulf (C'n. 91 and 92). It is possible that the o developed from copying a chevron- 
barred a as a lozenge, a feature noticeable in the East Anglian series; however, appar- 
ently the earliest spelling with o. on the Ceolvvulf non-portrail coins, has a round o. At 
any rate, all these coins were presumably struck by one moneyer and are so treated here. 
A moneyer with the same dcuterothemc. Wilhun, struck in the tribrach type of Coenwulf. 

/Elhun does not appear to have coined in the earliest post-tribrach period. Of his three 
Coenwulf coins, one (Cn. 93) has a reverse very similar to his Ceolvvulf portrait coins 
(Cl. 21), the obverse apparently being ultimately derived from the Cuthred Coenwulf 
Canterbury style. Two pieces which are not connected with Ceolvvulf and may thus be 
earlier have different, sans-serif letters interspersed with wedges. One obverse (Cn. 91 ) 
has a left-facing Roman diademed profile, without inner circle, like the Copenhagen 
coin of Ceolheard; the other (Cn. 92) has a right-facing bust of neater style. The portrait 
on AZlhun’s Ceolwulf coin, also Roman inspired, is again of quite different style. 

Three coins, all from different but similar pairs of dies, are known of Wiglaf by 
CEIhun. On two of the reverses (Wi. 1 a and c) the inscription is divided into four by 
crosses opposite the ends of the cross-crosslet. The obverse die of one (Wi. hi) is in an 
advanced state of deterioration, large flaws and pitting having occurred in the inscrip- 
tion. The obverse dies of the other two (Wi. lb and c) are engraved with wholly grotesque 
faces, not unlike some found in the East Anglian series. 

Ceolbald was a moneyer under Coenw ulf and Ceolvvulf. Of the latter, 2 his portrait 
(Cl. 23) and non-portrait (Cl. 24) coins arc very closely similar in style, probably the 
same die-cutter’s work. The reverse type of his Coenwulf coins, which spell his name 
Ceolbcald, is not the cross-crosslet, but a plain cross with wedges (Cn, 94) or pellets 
(Cn. 95) in the angles, possibly derived, via Ceolheard’s early coin (Cn. 84) from the 
cross-and-wedges Canterbury reverse of'the Cuthred period. The obverses do noL appear 
to be early: onefCn. 94) looks like a derivative of /Elhun's right-facing style bust (Cn. 92) 
or. indirectly (perhaps via Ceolheard’s early coin Cn. 84) of a Cuthred-style bust, while 
the other (Cn. 95) has a distinctive bust, diademed, laurelled, and draped in way highly 
reminiscent of that on the Louis the Pious gold solidus. 

Eretcod (? Erhe/niod ) appears as a moneyer’s name (eretcqdmonet) on a single reverse 
die of a nondescript style and rough workmanship (Cn. 96). It is coupled with two 
similar obverses of Coenwulf which do not seem to be related closely to the coins of that 
king struck in Kent or East Anglia. They arc included here as of the London mint, in 
that they must be presumed to be Mercian in origin and in that the cross-crosslet reverse 
type associates them more with London than elsewhere. The portrait and epigraphy on 
one of them are somewhat comparable to the obverse of Ceolheard (Cn. 86w). 

Burgkerd is known only as a moneyer for Wiglaf by a single coin from dies closely 
resembling those used by CEIhun for the same king (Wi. 2). 

1 Silver Cows of England, 3rd cd. 1887, p. 49. as in the king's name. 

- On these the name is spell Ciolhnld. with an / 

C D 
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Redmudh is the moneyer of three coins all from different dies in the name of Ecgberhi 
Rex (ft 1 which, in the spelling of the king's name (Ecgbeorht, &c., elsewhere), the use of 
the Mercian title, the obverse type (a cross potent), and the style of engraving, are very 
closely linked with a coin w hose reverse reads +LVN/DONiA/civm. Of similar style also 
are two coins by the same moneyer in the name of wiglaf REXY, both from the same pair 
of dies, one struck before (VVi. 3</) and one after (Wi. 3 b) the addition of pellets in the 
field of the reverse. The pedigree and authenticity of the latter coin are discussed in 
Appendix 2. 

The overall chronological pattern is less easy to establish, though for the 820's the 
changes of ruler’s name facilitate the task. Ceolwulf inherited the portrait doss-crosslet 
type from Coenwulf, and added to it the Rex Merciorum non-portrait type, which was 
coined by all three moneyers known to have been active at the time. GEIhun's and 
Ceolbald's dies for this were probably cut by the same man. This is the clearest example 
of a standardization of type in the London scries; the addition of the mint-name, 
Dorobernia, to Sigestef's version of this type at Canterbury may mean that he was 
conscious that he was copying a London type. 

With one possible exception there are no recorded coins of Beornwulf. and certainly 
there are none of Ludica, that can be attributed to the London mint, which scents thus 
to have been dormant until the advent of Wiglaf in <827. By that lime (Elhun alone of 
Ceolwulf's moneyers still remains, but Burgherd appears (with a coin stylistically very 
close to GEIhun's), perhaps as a successor to either Ccolhcard or Ceolbald, who struck 
their last known coins for Ceolwulf. or else to (Elhun in a mint reduced to (or revived 
with) a complement of one moneyer only. Continuity of the moneyer flilhun and of the 
traditional London cross-crosslet reverse associates these coins with Wiglaf’s first reign. 

Ecgberlu’s capture of London in 829/30 provided the first opportunity for a West 
Saxon king to use that mint and to style himself as Rex M(erciorum) on his coins. His 
Lundonio coin (PL VII. a) is very close in style to three separate pieces struck for him 
by the moneyer Redmudh (PI. VII, b), whose coins for Wiglaf can most naturally be 
attributed to that king's second reign, after he had recovered Mercia and the London 
mint in 830. Only two specimens arc known from the single pair of Wiglaf dies by 
Redmudh. Why pellets were added to the reverse die between the striking of these two 
examples which have come down to us cannot be explained : they may have been purely 
ornamental, or designed to obliterate flaws in the field of an old die. However that may 
be. these coins are all that can be attributed to Wiglaf’s second reign. Their close affinity 
to F.cgbcrht's coins by Redmudh tends to put them close to 830; the London mini 
perhaps soon afterwards lapsed into a further period of inactivity. On the other hand, 
a coin {BMC 1 39) by the moneyer Tatel of Berhtwulf (839-52) is struck from dies which 
may have been engraved by the same hand as Ecgbcrht’s and Wiglafs coins by 
Redmudh, to which it is also linked by the cross potent type. 

For the reign oT Coenwulf. on the other hand, the chronological indications arc few 
and ambiguous and the coins of the several moneyers, though sometimes corresponding 
closely, equally often diverge. Ceolheard and zElhun are the moneyers most closely 
associated by types and in sty 1c. 

So far as the earlier stages are concerned, links with the tribrach issue through the 

1 Blunt, Ecgbedit, p. 473. 
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moneyers Eanmund and Ceolheard, and perhaps Wigher, have been noticed above, as 
have Ceolheard’s cross-and- wedges and cross moline reverses derived from Canterbury 
coins of the period of Cuthred and immediately afterwards. At ihe end of the reign there 
are also useful links with Ccolwulf, especially Ceolhcard's two coins (Cn. 89 and Cl. 19), 
both of which display an unusual and distinctive arc of pellets forming an inner fringe 
to the hair. 

./Elhun and Ceolheard both use two types of bust, one based on those of Culhred-slyle 
at Canterbury, and the other directly on Roman diademed portraits, the latter group 
being characterized by a curiously pointed nose. The Cuthred-style sequence could be: 
first, the early Ceolheard (Cn. 84); then a later Ceolheard (Cn. 87) whose obverse is 
c'ose to that of an /Elhun (Cn. 93), of which the reverse links in style with Ceolwuif 
(Cl. 21). The Roman pointed-nose busts arc, to left by /Elhun (Cn. 91) and Ceolheard 
(Cn. 86A), to right by Ceolheard (Cn. 86«). The parallel course, and close connexion, of the 
two groups is shown by reverse stylistic links between them. Thus three very similar 
reverses of Ceolheard are combined with the Roman pointed-nose bust, facing left 
(Cn. 86b) and right (Cn. 86 a), and with a Culhred-derived portrait (Cn. 87), whilst 
a Cuthred-derived bust of very similar appearance (Cn. 93) is linked to Ceolwuif through 
/Elhun’s reverse (Cl. 21). 

There are even ties between the supposedly earliest coins and those that must be late 
in the reign of Coenwulf. Ceolheard’s moline coin, for example (Cn. 85), is at first glance 
much like the same moueyer’s late cross-crosslct coin (Cn. 89) which in turn links to 
Ceolwuif (Cl. 19); the resemblance may be accidental, but il cannot be overlooked. 
Further, the Eanmund cross-crosslet coin (Cn. 83), which, because of this moneyer’s 
known activity in the tribrach issue but not in the later Coenwulf series, should be early, 
has an obverse which is only comparable to that of a coin of Ceolbald (Cn. 95), 
plausibly thought to derive from the solidus of Louis the Pious, who acceded in 815'. 

In view of these difficulties, it is necessary to leave the exact chronology of the London 
series from c. 805 to the end of Coenwulf’s reign an open question. For although 
individual obverses or reverses seem to be connected firmly with early or later phases, 
they often link by close similarities of style with coins at the opposite ends of the scale. 
There is. of course, no need to suppose that the London mint struck continuously 
throughout the reign of Coenwulf. The coins are sufficiently rare to suggest not; and in 
the 820’s and 830's there were almost certainly periods when the mint was inactive, if not 
actually closed. Further, though there are undoubtedly some correspondences between 
the coins of different moneyers, especially /Elhun and Ceolheard, there are equally 
divergences which suggest that different die-cutters were employed from time to time 
as the need arose, which is less likely to have been the case if three moneyers were 
striking continuous, parallel series. 

There remains the question of whether a single fragment (PI. VI I. r) should be con- 
sidered as representing the use of the London mint by Bcornwulf. Arguments have 
previously been put forward for ascribing the piece to Berhtwulf. 2 Its obverse type is 
a small cross with a line in each angle, within a small inner circle surrounded by 

1 P. Grierson. 'I n Dale ilex monnaics if or de Louis logy of Coemvuifs coinage, it only matters that the 
Lc Pieux Lc .Woven Age. 1963. pp. 67-74: ' D a pics prototype dales froifl 815 or later. The chance that 
failure generate lie cc buste. on pout penser qu'il cst Cocnwulf's engraver was copying independently from 
copie stir un nothin \ d’or tic Louis lc Pienv plnioi qtic a similar Roman prototype seems remote, 
sur uncle ses deniers d’argent' (p. 74). For the cltrono- : BXJxx ix, p. 10. 
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-}-b — vvlkrYx: the reverse reads -f beo — vlf around a cross-crosslet, with no inner 
circle. With this exception, no coins of Beornwulf and only two of Berhtwulf are known 
without portrait. One of the latter, by the moneyer Tatcl, has been attributed to the 
London mint on the grounds of similarity' of type and die-engraving with the Lundonia 
and Redmudh coins. There are undoubted epigraphical affinities between the fragment 
and Tatel's coin, on which the obverse type is also comparable — a cross potent with 
a line in each angle. On these grounds a Berhtwulf attribution has been thought the more 
likely. 

However, the reverse type belongs characteristically to the London series prior to 830. 
particularly resembling that on coins of Wiglaf here attributed to his first reign (827-9), 
and on this score it must be a possibility that the fragment represents a London issue 
of Beornwulf (823-5). The ntoneyer's name Beo — ulf gives no positive help, being 
without parallel alike in the 820's and 840’s. 

On the other hand, there is no other evidence that Beornwulf or Ludica issued coins 
except in East Anglia, and it could be that Wiglaf only revived the London mint in 827 
after the loss of East Anglia. There is thus at least as good a case for imagining that no 
coinage took place at London between 823 and 827, as that it was operating but that no 
certain examples of its output survive today. Perhaps, too, a Beornwulf coin of London 
might be fairly expected to bear the moneyer’s name (Elhun, Ccolbald, orCcolheard. 

None of these arguments is conclusive, but this one difficulty, the reverse type, stands 
in the way of an attribution to Berhtwulf. It is hard to insist on a dating after 839 for 
a coin on which the cross-crosslet type, not contained within an inner circle, corre- 
sponds so closely with that of the earlier London issues which end with Wiglaf (827-9) 
over a decade earlier (cf. Wi. la). In this connexion, however, it must be remarked that 
there are traces of alteration on the reverse die: v is over an r, there are small wedges 
(e.g. to the top left of the initial cross) raised on the coin which might be traces of earlier 
letters, and at other points there are curious marks which could suggest the plugging 
of cavities in the die. 

Tt seems just a possibility that, on the reopening of the London mint by Berhtwulf, 
a new inscription might have been cut round the original design on an old but still service- 
able reverse die belonging to the earlier period. Whether or not this explains the use of 
the old London type, the reasons against the coin belonging to Beornwulf seem on 
balance to outweigh the testimony of the cross-crosslet, and it would be safer, on the 
basis of evidence presently available, to reassert the provisional attribution to Berhtwulf. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In the course of this paper we have surveyed the coinage of southern England from 
the death of OfTa until it became a West Saxon monetary province with the eclipse of 
Mercia. Since in a number of respects our conclusions differ from previous views of 
the subject, it may be useful to summarize them here and to bring out the points where 
they accord with or seem to differ from those suggested by the relatively meagre docu- 
mentary sources. 

For convenience we have set out in tabular form the rulers of the kingdoms of Mercia, 
Kent. East Anglia, and W'essex and the Archbishops of Canterbury (Table A), rendering 
in italics entries which depend upon numismatic evidence alone; and a chronological 
table (B) of the mints suggesting when and for which authorities they were striking. 
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Mints and Coinage 

As in the reign of OlTa, Canterbury was the principal mint in southern England and 
during the 820"s, and probably earlier, appears to have had a normal complement of six 
moneyers working for the king. The coins of Archbishop zElhelheard and the earliest 
coins of Archbishop Wulfred are without a moneyer's name. Subsequent issues of 
Wulfred, on which the moneyers are identified, begin in the name of Saeberht alone; at 
this stage, therefore, it seems that only one moneycr was operating for the archbishop. 
A second name, however, soon appears and two seem then to have been the normal 
complement, at least until late in his archiepiscopacy. The style of the coins issued for 
king and archbishop is often very similar and in two instances, at different periods, the 
same moneyers' names — Saeberht and Swefherd — are found in both scries, which 
indicates that at times the two offices may have been combined. However, the Grately 
Laws speak of two moneyers for the archbishop and one for the abbot (of St. Augus- 
tine’s), and if this was a continuation of ancient custom it could be that the latter’s coins 
were struck in the king’s name and were issued by one of the archbishop’s moneyers. 
Since coinage rights were essentially a royal prerogative, it may be assumed that the 
archbishop's right to coin stemmed from the king; Wulfred exercised such a right while 
kings of Mercia, Kent, and Wessex successively ruled in Kent. In both regal and archi- 
episcopal series there is a curious anonymous issue, which we dale c. 821-3, that suggests 
a major disturbance apparently at the time of Baldred s emergence in Kent, during which 
the Canterbury moneyers were in doubt as to whose authority they should respect. 

There is in the royal series at Canterbury a standardization of obverse types and a less 
complete though significant uniformity of reverses, which make it possible in the case 
of this mint alone to arrange the coins in a chronological sequence that is applicable in 
general terms to all moneyers. Such standardization, and the mint organization which 
it implies, together with the number of moneyers and Lhe volume of output, suggest that 
Canterbury had an importance of its own at this stage in English monetary history. 

Coins without a moneyer’s name from an ecclesiastical mint at Rochester have been 
identified previously for Ceohvulf and Ecgbcrht. We have put forward reasons for 
believing that a royal mint was operating even earlier in that city; it does not appear to 
have been active during the reign of Cuthred, and perhaps was opened c. 810. Its output 
under Coenwulf was smaller than it subsequently became, particularly under Ccolwulf, 
whose use of the Canterbury mint was perhaps cut short by the circumstances which 
gave rise to the anonymous issue. Under F.cgberht, Rochester's activity may have been 
intermittent. Its complement appears generally to have been two moneyers, one of whom 
may also have been associated with the bishop’s mini. 

Since Canterbury was denied to Coenwulf in the first two years of his reign, another 
mint, probably London, must have beer, tue source of his earlier issues. Five moneyers 
at least coined at this mint during the first years of Coenwulf, a greater number than 
subsequently, and probably the result of the Canterbury and East Anglian minLs being 
denied to the Mercian king. From the introduction of portrait types (c. 805) London’s 
output appears spasmodic and, until the reign of Ceolwulf when uniformity is most 
apparent, the individual moneyers pursued somewhat separate courses. However, 
though the style of the coins varies enormously, with rare exceptions the reverse type 
became standardized as a cross-crosslel. At least three moneyers were working concur- 
rently in Ceolwulf's reign and late in C'ocnwulf's, and this may have been the regular 
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complement at this stage. On the basis of surviving specimens, however, London’s 
output was considerably less abundant (at least after c. 805) than that of any of the 
other mints. 

In East Anglia, probably at a single mint, coinage was issued more or less continously 
from the later part of OITa’s reign and, though the volume of output and the number 
of moneyers employed at this mint apparently varied according to political as well as 
economic necessity, its total output seems only to have been exceeded by that of Canter- 
bury. In the 790’s there were no more than three or four striking, but in the short reign 
of Ceolwulf I, whose output at Canterbury was negligible, no less than seven moneyers 
struck in the East Anglian scries, and there w'crc still five under Beornwulf. Reverse types 
varied greatly from moneyer to monever. There is some divergence of style in die-cutting 
which need not necessarily indicate more than one mint. 

In general, the careers of individual moneyers at the various mints appear to have been 
continuous and, except where surviving specimens are unduly rare, the varieties in the 
name of any one moneyer should form a more or less consecutive record of his output. 
However, there were manifestly insufficient dies used in the later part of the reign of 
Cocnwulf to account for continuous minting by six moneyers at Canterbury, two at 
Rochester, three at London, and three or more in East Anglia. Clearly there were times 
when a mint, whose output depended upon demand for coin coupled with a supply of 
silver, may have been inactive for w'eeks and months, or even longer: equally it is not 
to be assumed that in every phase of coining at any mint all the moneyers in office took 
part. The same may also be true of engravers. Some well-defined groups of coins are 
struck from dies prepared by engravers whose style or idiosyncrasies are characteristic 
and readily identifiable. There are strong grounds for associating the work of an indivi- 
dual engraver with a single mint and a particular phase of time. I ndeed, the mint attribu- 
tions in this paper depend largely upon the analysis of such styles. But chronologically 
it need not be the case that, once an engraver appeared on the scene, he either worked 
continuously or exclusively. For example, various styles of portrait are found in the 
London series and shared by two or more moneyers, but the evidence of reverses implies 
that these portrait styles, which are undoubtedly the work of different engravers, were 
not consecutive but recur intermittently, as if the mint had two or three engravers, of 
very unequal ability and with preferences for different prototypes, upon whom it could 
call. And at Canterbury, c. 821 to 828, the portrait and non-portrait types of Ceolwulf, 
Baldred, and Ecgberht. which types were probably the work of different engravers, must 
— because of the changes of ruler — have been issued either concurrently or alternately, 
necessitating the simultaneous or alternate activity of at least two engravers. Such con- 
siderations need to be borne in mind in attempting to establish the sequence of issues 
at each mint. 

There seems to have been little official communication between mints: at least not 
enough to result in any real uniformity in their output. To such extent as types are shared 
between mints, they appear to derive from imitation. Canterbury types, as might be 
expected, were the most copied models: for example. Cuthred-style busts occur at 
London and Rochester: the cross-and-wedges and incline reverses were both copied at 
London; Rochester fairly consistently derives reverse designs from Canterbury coins of 
Cocnwulf; and Canterbury influence perhaps reached East Anglian engravers in the form 
of some of Cuthred’s non-portrait designs. London’s cross-crosslet was popular in East 
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Anglia, and the Rex Merciorum non-portrait type of C'colwulf was closely copied by one 
moneyer at Canterbury. 

Such mutual exchanges of type are only of limited value chronologically; outside 
Canterbury, engravers appear to have imitated suitable models haphazardly as they 
came to hand, which would have only indirectly reflected the sequence of types in the 
original series. And extraneous prototypes were just as readily adopted: late Roman 
portraits at London (suggesting the possibility of the discovery of a hoard buried c. 400), 
Frankish non-portrait designs at Canterbury in the earlier 820’s, and even a solidus of 
Louis the Pious for a London obverse style. 

In the absence of hoards from within the reign of Coenwulf which would show what 
of the products of the various mints were in currency together, absolute chronology of 
any kind is. except at Canterbury, hardly attainable. In the series struck at other mints 
affinities with Ceolwulf give an indication of lateness, and occasionally a copy can be 
given a terminus post quern dating dependent upon its prototype. A further difficulty is 
that minting was either intermittent or of uneven volume, so that there are obvious 
dangers in establishing a sequence, assuming that it is to be spread evenly over the period 
covered, and thus ascribing absolute dates for types or individual specimens according 
to their relative positions in the series. This is particularly hazardous in the case of the 
coinage of Coenwulf with portrait, at all mints, and of Wulfred before 821. After that 
date political upheavals and changes of ruler enable rather more accurate chronology 
to be applied to the coins of the next decade. 

Nevertheless, if for the sake of argument the surviving Canterbury regal coins recorded 
in the corpus (Appendix 3) for the period c. 805-25, representing an average of just 
under twelve for each year, could be regarded as a fair cross-section of a coinage constant 
in output, the lengths of the various issues would be: 



Number of 

Hypothetical 


recorded 

length of 
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coins 

issue 

Cocmvull'/Ciuhrcct. Group It 

71 

6 yea rs 

Coenwulf. Group 111 

19 

It years 

CoL'nwulf. Group IV 

91 

7i years 

Ceolwulf 

1 1 

1 year 

Anonymous 

19 

1 I years 

Italdred 

27 

21 years 


238 coins 20 years 


These hypothetical periods are not inconsistent with the conclusions we have reached 
on other grounds in our analysis of this coinage. However, the correlation may be no 
more than fortuitous. 

Historical implications 

Considerable reservations are to be had in using numismatic material as evidence for 
political history. However, although the value of this material is relatively slight for 
periods when authority was vested for many years in one ruler, such as Coenwulf of 
Mercia, it may be significant for times when power changed hands suddenly and irregu- 
larly and with it the control of mints. 
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Ecgfrilh, Offa’s son, acceded to the Mercian throne in 796 but survived less than five 
months. No coins in his name are known, and it is likely that none was struck. The 
Chronicle records that a usurper, Eadbcrlu Praen. took possession of the kingdom of 
Kent in the same year that OiTa and Ecgfrilh died. The reference to Eadberht follows the 
record of Ecgfrith’s accession and death, but the order of entries within the year is not 
chronological; and, since the latter died in mid-December, Eadberht probably acquired 
Kent and the Canterbury mint during Ecgfrith's lifetime. The very close ties between 
Eadberht's coins and the late issues of Offa support this. At London, where the Mercian 
succession was not so interrupted, the mint was presumably available to Ecgfrilh, but 
the advent of a new ruler was frequently not recorded on coinage immediately. 

Two moneyers are represented by coins of East Anglian style with the sequence of 
royal names Oflfa-Eadwald- Coenwulf. Though there is no other evidence for such 
a rising, the coins suggest the possibility of a revolt in East Anglia soon after Ofi'a's death 
— like the Kentish, perhaps during the reign of Ecgfrilh— under a King Eadwald 
(? c. 796— S). His coins are of the greatest rarity and are followed by portrait issues in the 
name of Coenwulf. suggesting that the revolt was suppressed and Eadwald removed 
within a short time, perhaps about the time that Kent was recovered bv the Mercian 
king (798). 

Thus only the London mint was available to Coenwulf at the start of his reign, and 
his non-portrait coinage must have originated there. Continuity of types and moneyers 
indicates that this mint had already been in operation under Ofl'a. Canterbury was 
recovered in 798 and since the types of Eadberht lead directly on to those of Coenwulf, 
it would appear that the Mercian king almost immediately began to use the royal mint, 
which he was soon to share with his brother Cuthred w'hom he had placed on the 
Kentish throne. Archbishop /Ethelheard. who had abandoned his mint along with his 
see during the Kentish rising, resumed the privilege of coinage which he had previously 
exercised under Offa. Since he was abroad for some of the time and there is no strong 
numismatic argument for his having coined during 796-8, it is safer to suppose that his 
issues w'ere interrupted for two years than that his mint was temporarily accommodated 
at London with that of Coenwulf. 

The ending of series of coins in the name of Archbishop /Ethelheard, who died in 805, 
and of King Cuthred, who died in 807, gives a useful indication of chronology for the 
earlier issues of Coenwulf. Royal portrait issues in Cocnwulfs and Cuthred's names 
from dies engraved in a style comparable to that of the earliest coins of Archbishop 
Wullred (cons. 805) probably originated about 805 — there are no related coins of /Ethel- 
heard — but w'ell before 807, for Cuthred's are plentiful. 1 They continued after that date 
in the name of Coenwulf only and confirm that Kent reverted to being a Mercian 
province until the advent of Baldred. 

There is no firm evidence to suggest when the Rochester mint was opened. On the 
ground that its earliest identifiable product copies the cross-and-wedges type from 
Canterbury, the date must lie after 805. Rochester coins of Coenwulf are relatively 
scarce and mostly resemble those of Ceolwulf; it is not therefore easy to justify a date 
before, say, c. 810. 

Wulfred's first issue marks the end of the recognition of royal authority on the 
archiepiscopal coins and the introduction of the tonsured portrait which became general 

1 For further discussion of the dating of Cuthred's coinage sec p. 72. 
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during his archiepiscopate and that of Ceolnoth (833-70). Both features are indicative of 
Wulfred’s status and of good relations between king and prelate, though the reintroduc- 
tion of a portrait on the royal coinage would have given a natural opportunity for the 
archbishop to copy the facing portrait which had been adopted by Pope Adrian 1 
(d. 795), There is no obvious break in die coinage of Wulfred which can be associated 
with the period of his quarrel with Coenvvulf, 817-21. At first sight it might seem natural 
to attribute the anonymous tonsured-head coins to this period, but these cannot 
plausibly be separated from the parallel anonymous regal series which can confidently 
be dated alter Coenwulf's death. 

On the death of Coenwulf in 821. London, Rochester, and the East Anglian mint 
continued to coin for his successor, Ceolwulf. Output must have been considerable, for 
the number of moneyers involved and of extant coins is high for a two-year reign. But 
at Canterbury only two of the six moneyers active at this time are known to have struck 
for Ceolwulf, and the number of surviving coins, while small, is sufficient to indicate the 
improbability of the lack of coins of other moneyers being due merely to the accident of 
survival. 


Surviving coins of Canterbury and Rochester , later Coenwulf to 825 



Canterbury 

Rochester 

Coenwulf 

91 (group IV 
only) 

15 (all issues) 

Ceolwulf 

1 1 

21 

Profile Anonymous 

19 


Baldred 

27 

9 


The coinage of the Rochester mint — as might be expected from its smaller comple- 
ment of moneyers — is generally on a lesser scale than that of Canterbury, and the 
exception in the case of coins in Ceolwulfs name is striking. On the evidence of surviving 
coins, as set out above, it would appear reasonable to consider that most if not all of the 
anonymous issue should be attributed to a period when Ceolwulf was using the Roches- 
ter mint, though even if the anonymous group is added to the Canterbury issues of 
Ceolwulf the proportion of Rochester coins would still be higher in relation to those of 
Canterbury than in the immediately preceding and subsequent periods. Perhaps, with 
Canterbury's allegiance equivocal. Ceolwulf increased the output of Rochester. 

Doubt must remain as to whether Baldred obtained possession of either mint before 
Ceolwulfs deposition from the Mercian throne. The use of the title Rex H (which may 
allude to the name of Rochester, Hrofe(s)ceastre ) could be thought to imply that 
Baldred was there acknowledged king at a time when he was not recognized throughout 
Kent. Since the number of Baldrcd’s surviving coins of Rochester is low compared with 
Ceolwulfs, it is safer to assume that he did not coin at Rochester long if at all before 
Ceolwulfs expulsion from Mercia (823). though the acquisition of the Canterbury 
mint might have removed a temporary need for extra output from Rochester. At 
Canterbury the survival figures suggest that the period from the accession of Ceolwulf 
(821) to the expulsion of Baldred (825) could be divided about equally between coinage 
either in the name of Ceolwulf or with no king's name, and coinage in the name of 
Baldred. It could be that Baldred wus striking Rex H coins at Rochester before coins 
in his name superseded the anonymous issues at Canterbury, though in view' of Ceol- 
wulf's known authority in Kent up to 823, coinage in Baldred's name at Rochester 
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could hardly be dated before that year. The exact chronology of the coins of this period 
must remain uncertain. However, the general picture on the numismatic evidence seems 
to be that Baldred acquired the Rochester and Canterbury mints, not necessarily 
simultaneously, about the time of BeornwulTs accession to the Mercian throne and 
of the deposition of CeoKvulf; before this, in view of the anonymous issues, there 
appears to have been a phase of political uncertainty at Canterbury. 

Baldred, known to have been ousted by Ecgberht in 825, is a shadowy historical 
figure for whom the coins are the most solid evidence. Professor Whitclock has drawn 
our attention to charters issued by Beornwulf in 824 and 825 {BCS 378 and 384) 
dealing with lands in Kent, which support the suggestion which has been made that 
Baldred may have been a Mercian dependant. 1 However, both charters are concerned 
with the settlement of the lawsuit about the inheritance of King Coenvvulf, and are not 
fresh grants of estates by Beornwulf. Certainly there is no evidence of any coinage in 
Kent in the name of a Mercian king after CeoKvulf, such as was found when Coen- 
wulf's brother Culhrcd was on the Kentish throne. There has been a tradition- adopted 
by numismatists that Baldred’s coinage was spread over a long period, and even con- 
tinued from that of Cuthred. If our interpretation of the numismatic evidence of the 
Rochester and Canterbury mints is correct, it would seem that he had no royal status 
during Coeuwulf's reign; and that, though he may have had Mercian connexions, he 
may nevertheless have been a rival of CeoKvulf s, with a claim sufficient to cause un- 
certainty of allegiance at Canterbury but insufficient for him to be acknowledged king 
of Kent until about the time of Ccolwulfs deposition. His eventual acknowledgement at 
Canterbury also resulted in a resumption of issues in Wulfred’s name (which the new 
king must have sanctioned). 

Reverting now to the coinage of Ceotwulf, of his mints outside Kent London seems to 
have closed before or at the end of the reign, though his successor on the Mercian throne, 
Beornwulf. continued to strike on a (relatively) considerable scale in East Anglia. No 
London coin is known for either Beornwulf or his successor Ludica. and it seems that 
their coinage was confined to East Anglia, where they both met their deaths. With 
Ludica "s defeat in 827, the East Anglian kingdom seems to have been lost to Mercia; 
coins identify the local ruler who followed him as one /Ethelstan, of whom history has 
no other record. 

Ecgberht of Wessex, having evicted Baldred from Kent, proceeded immediately to 
employ the Rochester and Canterbury mints to produce coinage in his name, probably 
his first although he had been king of Wessex for over twenty years. Wulfred does not 
immediately appear to have regained the right of coinage from the new king, for his 
coins, which were of some number under Baldred, seem to cease abruptly in 825: there is 
only one coin of his which can certainly be attributed to the period 825 33, and this, by 
stylistic affinity, is close to a variety struck by Ceolnoth after 833. 

Wiglaf, who succeeded to the Mercian throne in 827, apparently no longer had the 
East Anglian mint available to him. His coins were struck at London, which seems at 
this stage to have been duly reopened as the only mint available to the king of Mercia. 
Two years later, Ecgberht defeated him and marked his conquest of Mercia by issuing 

1 Handbook of British Chronology, p. 10. ami of Huntingdon as saying Baldred reigned eighteen 
Stenton. p. 229. years, and in English Coins, p, 17. gives his dales as 

! e.g. G. C. Brooke in a manuscript quotes Henry 807-25. 
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coins on which he claimed the title Rex Merciorum and advertised his use of the London 
mint by name. His control was, however, short-lived. A non-portrait issue by Wiglaf, 
struck by a moneyer (Redmudh) who worked for Ecgberht in 829-30, may date from his 
second reign and so bear out the statement in the Chronicle that Wiglaf regained the 
Mercian kingdom. But this issue is known from a single pair of dies and his later years, 
during which time perhaps lie struck no coinage, are both historically and numis- 
matically obscure. 
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APPENDIX 1 

HOARDS 

The two recorded sources of coins of this period of outstanding importance are the Delgany hoard 
{Inventory. 1 17; see also BNJ xxxi, pp. I 1-12) and the Middle Temple hoard ( Inventory , 366). The 
Delgany hoard was deposited c. S28, the latest Mercian coins being two of Beornwulf, the latest 
Wessex coins three of Ecgberht, one of his early groups, two of the type with the Canterbury monogram. 
The absence of coins of Wiglaf in a hoard of this si/.e (well over 100 coins) suggests that, rare though 
they are. it is unlikely to have been deposited much, if at all, al ter his accession and the equal absence 
of any specimen of tire relatively plentiful coins of /Ethclstan of East Anglin supports the view expressed 
earlier than he acceded on the death of Ludica in 827 rather than on the death of Beornwulf in 825. 

The Middle Temple hoard was deposited r. 842, that is to say just outside the period under review. 
In contrast to Delgany this hoard contained no less than four coins of Wiglaf and thirty-nine of 
/Ethelstan but. curiously, none of Ludica. 

Of a hoard found in Suffolk (and luitierlo virtually unpublished) there is lantali/.ingly little infor- 
mation, although what (here is is significant. Hawkins in his. English Silver Coins, 3rd ed., 1887, p. 35, 
says, in a footnote referring to a coin of Baldred that had been lot 260 in the Cuff sale of 1854. that it 
had been ‘found with others of the same period about 1852, in Suffolk'. The CulT sale catalogue does 
not give the provenance of the Baldred but under lot 294. a com of Beornwulf, has a note: 'This and 
the two following coins were found in Suffolk.' The two following coins arc a second Beornwulf and 
a Ludica. 

Thai I lavvkins is wrong in dating the find as late as about 1 852 can be demonstrated by the fact that 
Cuff's Ludica is illustrated in the 184U edition of Ruding’s Annuls (PI. C. 9) and in the 1841 edition 
of Hawkins's English Silver Coins (no. 79). Both it and one of the Ueornwull's are mentioned as being 
in Gulf's collection in Lindsay's Coinage of the llepnnrliy, published in 1842, p. I 12. 

Recently there has come to light a letter from J. B. Bergne to Jonathan Rashleigh dated August 1868 
which gives some indication of the importance of the hoard and throws some valuable light on it. 1 

1 The letter is among a number of Rashleigh papers in the possession of Mr. Lyon. 
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The letter runs as follows: 


Foreign Ollke 
Aug: 1 1 1868 


My dear Sir, 

1 have read with much interest your paper in the No. of the Num 1 ' Chronicle just published on the 
six finds of Anglo-Saxon pennies & three of stycas. You are, however, I think, mistaken in including 
the Ludica in the Dorking find. It formed part of a hoard discovered 30 years ago or more in Suffolk, 
which came into the hands of Young the dealer &. was bought of him in the mass by Mr. Cuff. I fear 
no record either of the place of discovery, or of the coins found, has been preserved ; but I have a letter 
of Cuffs written in answer to an enquiry of mine about his Baldred. in which he says * My Baldred is 
very similar to Hawkins 57, differing only in the name or the moneyer & a little m the portrait. It was 
one of the Suffolk coins, and came to me in company with the Coenvulfs, Ludica &cct &cct' and the 
might I believe have added) the Ciolvulfs. of which he had more than everybody else, museum & all, 
put together. There may have been a Ludica among the coins found at Dorking, but at all events n 
was not Cuffs. Was it the other one, which I lawkins says is in Wigan's Cabinet? 

Yours very sincerely. 

J. B. Beronu 

Jon. Rashleigh Esq. 

'My Baldred", the only one of this king in the Cuff sale, is the coin to which Hawkins refers in his 
footnote. It is clear therefore that all came from the same hoard. 

Matthew Young, the well-known dealer, through whom it will be seen Cuff acquired the hoard, died 
on 12 July 1S37 1 so that its discovery must have been prior to that date. In fact it was probably prior 
to 1829. Hawkins, in a paper read before the Society of Antiquaries on 26 November 1829 and pub- 
lished in Arcluwnlogia, vol. xxiii, illustrates every one of the eight coins of Ceolwtilf I that were in the 
Cuff sale in 1854. No less than five of these arc of the group which we associate with East Anglia, all 
by moneyers not known to Ruding. The rarity of these coins supports Bergne's suggestion that some 
at least came from the Suffolk hoard. 

The significance of this hoard would he greatly enhanced if more detailed particulars were available. 
It is for instance at least possible that some of Cuffs 12 coins of /Elhelstan of East Anglia, particularly 
the portrait pieces of which Cuff had two of the six now known, came from it. But, even as it is. the 
evidence of a hoard provenance for a coin of Ludica is important, especially as the authenticity of 
the coin in question has been doubted. 2 

The Suffolk hoard may conveniently be summarized as follows: 

Suffolk (exact find-spot unknown), before 1837, probably before 1829. 

AR. Anglo-Saxon pennies, number unknown. Deposit c. 830? 

Mercia: Coemvulf: (more than one; no details) 

Ceolwulf I: (probably: no details) 

Bcornwulf: Monna. 2. 

Ludica: Eadnoth, 1. 

East Anglia: /Ethelstan I: ? 

Kent: Baldred: Tidbearht. I . 

Disposition: To Young the dealer who sold it entire to J. D. Cuff. The Baldred now Fitzwilliam, 

Sylloge 434; the two Beornwulfs respectively Carlyon-Britton sale 282 and Grantley sale 861 : the 

Ludica is BMC 1 16. 

The extent to which we are dependent on these hoards for our material for this period is shown by 
the following table: 


Mriu iAN Kings 

Delgany 

Middle 

Temple Suffolk 

Canterbury 

Coenwulf early 

6 

•) 

with bust 

26 

2\ 7 

Ceolwulf 1 • 

3 

1 7 


’ See Proc. Num. Soc., 1837-8, pp 221. 


Sec below, p. 4t) 
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A fiddle 



Delgany 

Temple 

Sn/iolk 

London 

Coenwulf early 


.. 


with bust 

8 



Ceolwulf l - 

4 


•» 

Wiglaf 1st reign 

, . 

3 

, , 

2nd reign • 


1 

• « 

Rochester 

Coenwulf 

4 

1 

, , 

Ceolwulf i • 

1 

5 

1 

Last Anglia 

Coenwulf 

9 

* 

•> 

Ceolwulf l - 

6 

3 


Beornwulf • 

2 

4 

7 

Ludica 


•• 

] 

KlniiSh Kings 

Canterbury 

Eadberlu Praen 

7 

i 

. . 

Cuthred 

5 

i 

« , 

Anon ■ 

5 

4 


Baldrcd 

5 

9 

1 

Rochester 

Baldred 

2 

-- 


Archbishops or Cantfrriry 
/E ihcihcardjCocnwulf • 1 



Wulfred 

7 

9 

. . 

Anon • 

4 

4 

. • 

Kings or Wrssrx 

Ecgbcrht Canterbury 

* 

77 


Rochester 


9 

. . 

London • 


2 

, . 

Winchester 


4 

• - 

Kings oi F ast Anc.i i \ 

Eadwakl 


?i 


/Ethelstan 1 


39 

> 


.Tlhclweard 

Ollier hoards that contained coins of Ihe period under review include Sevmgton, Dorking (which 
contained one of the rare transitional coins of Coenwulf and a Wiglaf). and Trewhiddlc (but some of 
the early coins may be interlopers). 1 These were all deposited alter 840. 

Rashlcigh. in his summary ora number of Anglo-Saxon hoards that accompanied his account of the 
Trewhiddle hoard. listed a coin of Ludrca as having been found at Dorking, but Bergnc's letter disputes 
this, although in Ihe last sentence he somewhat inconsistently suggests that, if there was one. it might 
be the Wigan specimen (no. In in ihe corpus that follows). We have found no nole among the Rash- 
leigh papers to support his contention that Dorking contained a Ludica. Possibly it was a slip on 
his part. 


APPENDIX 2 

THE QUESTION OF- AUTHENTICITY 

The coins of BcornwulE Ludica, and Wiglaf are of such rarity that forgery, or the suspicion of 
forgery, is bound to arise, and in some cases authenticity has been questioned without, wc will suggest 
below, sufficient reason. 


'trcharolngiu. xeviii ( 1961 >, p 1 10. 
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Fortunately, as has been shown above, there are hoard provenances for an unusually large propor- 
tion or the- coins of these kings: of Beomwulf 9 or 10 out of the 19 surviving specimens: of Ludica I out 
of 3 or 4; of Wiglaf 5 out of 6. 

In addition, a number of specimens can be traced back sufficiently far to preclude the possibility of 
their being fabrications of modern forgers: both the Bcornwulf and the Ludica in the Hunter collection 
are listed in Charles Combe's inventory, probably drawn up a short time before Hunter's death in 
1 7S3 ^ the Bcornwulf, no. 3/; in the list that follows, was in a sale in 1828: another, no. 5b, was in the 
seventeenth-century Cotton collection: the Wiglaf, no 5b (of which more is said below), is illustrated 
in the Pembroke plaies, published in 1746. It has been suggested that the Beomwulf said to have been 
found at Trewhiddle may in fact have been an interloper. If this is so, it would be the specimen illus- 
trated by Speed in 1611.- 

It is thus apparent that there is an unusual proportion of specimens that can be accepted without 
reservation as genuine and in consequence a solid corpus of material against which to set possible 
forgeries. 

The Suffolk Ludica.no. 2, is one of the coins on which suspicion has fastened. U ntil recently it had 
beside it in the tray in the British Museum a yellow heading label with the word ' False’ written on it, 
in a hand that has not been identified. However, heading labels seem to have been a fairly recent 
introduction to the British Museum, so that the note is likely to have been a relatively recent one. 
Bergne's letter, already quoted, serves to show that this specimen came to CufiTrom Young before 1837 
as part of a hoard. The only question is whether the hoard was ‘salted’ by the intraduction of a forgery 
of a great rarity before being sold to CulT. In this connexion the intervention of Young in the transaction 
may be regarded as significant. Although Young must have more than suspected (if indeed he did not 
actually know) that the parcel of ninth-century coins was a hoard, he seems to have enjoyed u good 
reputation as a dealer. Professional standards as regards hoards were then not as high as they are today 
but there is nothing to lead us to believe that Young would have been likely to have been parly to so 
fraudulent a transaction as ‘salting’ a hoard for the purpose of personal profit. In our view, on the 
evidence of the Suffolk provenance, the authenticity of the British Museum Ludica can be accepted 
without reservation. 

Hunter's Ludica can also be accepted without question. It was illustrated by Fountainc in 1 705 and had 
already been engraved in the 1695 edition of Camden's Britannia and in the second edition of Speed's 
History of Great Britaine. 

A more controversial coin is the Ludica by the moneyer Eadgar (no. In in the list). This was first 
published in the 1841 edition of Hawkins's Silver Coins where ii is said to weigh 19 gr. and to he in 
Mr. Wigan's cabinet. Hawkins notes that it omits the Mercian ethnic. Mrs. Martin has most kindly 
supplied the information that Wigan bought it from Curcton, the dealer, in 1837 for £5. Haigh first 
heard of it as a Tcsult of Hawkins's publication and, in a letter addressed to J. Y. Akerman, dated 
22 September 1841 . saying as much, he asks if Akerman can obtain a sealing-wax impression for hint." 

Ruding's 1840 edition, which w r as edited by Akerman, 1 2 * does not mention it, bui it is described 
though not illustrated in Lindsay’s Coinage of the Heptarchy published in 1 842‘ and by Haigh in his 
Coinage of the Cast Angles, published in 1845, where he concludes, comparing a coin of TEihelstan with 
the Wigan Ludica: 

The type and the name of the moneyer on the reverse of this piece are exactly the same as those on 
a coin of Ludica, King of the Mercians, in Mr. Wigan's cabinet, and the workmanship of both is so 
strikingly similar, that no one who has seen them can doubt that the dies from which they were struck 
were engraved by the same hand. 0 


This part of Wigan’s collection was bought en bloc in 1871 by the Paris firm of Roliin & Feuardent. 
The Wigan Ludica is next met in the accounts of Thomas Coats who bought it in 1877 through 
John Gray, a Glasgow dealer. But it was not in the collection when it came to the Hunterian Museum 
in 19247 What would appear to be the same coin (it answers exactly to the description and weighs 18 gr. 


1 Sec Sylloge of 6 oins of the British I. sics, Hunterian 
and Coats Collections, i. no. 354 and p. xi. 

2 Archaeobgia, xcviii (1961), p. ill). 

2 This letter is in the British Museum Coin Room 

and was most courteously brought to our attention by 


Mr. R. H. M. Dolley. 

1 Tile authority foi this statement is l),\8 under 
Ruding. 4 pp. 38 and 1 12. 

4 Op. eit., pp. 8-9. 

7 Glasgow Sylloge, page facing pi. ix. 
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though now a little chipped) was exhibited at a meeting of the British Numismatic Society about 1949 
as one of a parcel recently acquired by a member from a Midland jeweller and for the most part 
consisting of blatant forgeries. The parcel was later acquired by A. H. Baldwin & Sons Limited as part 
of their commendable policy of taking forgeries off the market whenever possible. For many years it 
lay for safety in their forgeries cabinet, but always with the feeling that it might in Tact one day be 
shown to be genuine. 



Ett,. 5 


Since litis is probably the most controversial com in this series an enlarged direct photograph is 
given here (Fig, 4). 

The coin of /Eihclstan to which I laigh refers is also illustrated (Fig. 5i 

Comparison with the other two undoubted coins of I udiea brings out the following points of 
difference. The eye on the Wigan coin is almond-shaped: on the other two round. The circles on both 
sides are beaded, that is to say made up of pellets linked together by a thin line like a closely knotted 
necklace; on the other uvo the beading is smallci and more closely spaced so that the draughtsman's 
guiding line is only occasionally visible The bust on the Wigan coin, which is noi surrounded by the 
customary inner circle, is made up of marks scattered in a more or less haphazard way, on the Hunter 
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coin similar marks are used but arc neatly arranged within two hoops; on the Suffolk coin dots only 
are used on the bust- The Wigan coin has no ethnic: the Hunter and Cuff coins both read R(e)x Me. 

On the reverse the main differences to be noted are the use on the Wigan coin of a form of m not 
found on the other two and of a reversed n for o in the final word. Structure of design on the Wigan 
coin is more loosely knit than on the Suffolk coin, but a comparable looseness may be detected on the 
Hunter eoin. 

The Wigan coin, when whole, must have weighed 19 to 20 gr. which is less than the Hunter (214) 
and the Suffolk coin <22-7). 

These points taken cumulatively suggest the need Tor the closest scrutiny before the coin can be 
accepted as genuine. One must now turn to the points in its favour. 

Haigh's comment quoted above about the similarity of the workmanship on Wigan's eoin and on a 
coin of /Ethelstan's is significant and is borne out by fresh examination. Eadgar, on his coins struck for 
/Ethelstan. used moreover the form of M found on the Wigan coin. The coin is struck and the dies 
would appear to be engraved as they should be. The lettering is what one would expect and the use of 
a reversed d for o would scent more likely to occur on a genuine coin than on a forgery. The D in its 
normal form is found occasionally as a capital in place of an o in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. The coin 
is certainly not an over-strike, a technique used by at least one nineteenth-century forger to secure a good 
edge for his products. Undue importance should not be attached to the form of the bust. Eadgar was an 
indifferent stylist as his coins for Ccolwulf I show (e.g. PI. VI, Cl. 27, a coin which may usefully be 
compared with the Wigan Ludica). The absence of the ethnic is probably not significant; it is never 
found on coins of Beornwulf. The absence of the inner circle on the obverse is a feature not found on 
any other coin of Beornwulf, Ludica, or Wiglaf. It is, however, occasionally omitted on coins of 
Ceolwulf that are here attributed to London (e.g. PI. VII, Cl. 21). Perhaps the most disquieting point 
remaining is the almond-shape of the eye. There is generally a remarkable consistency at this lime in 
depicting the eye as a circle enclosing a pellet. Eadgar, however, seems to have had independent ideas. 
On the coin of Ceolwulf cited above (PI. VII, Cl. 27) the eyebrow is depicted by a semicircle of dots 
and the eye itself by a pellet with a small crescent below. A much cruder form, omitting the eyebrow, 
ts found on one of his coins for Beornwulf. Thus though this feature is slightly unusual it does not in 
our view justify condemnation. 

Lorgeries generally fall into three classes: purely imaginative work on the forger's part, such as the 
alleged ‘Offering Penny’ of Archbishop /Ethelheard, products based on comparable material suitably 
altered to add to their rarity and consequently their value, and out-and-out copies of originals. If the 
Wigan Ludica is a forgery, it clearly comes in the second class and as clearly is inspired by the 
/Ethelstan coin by the moneyer Eadgar to which Haigh refers. Of this coin one example only is 
known, BMC 4. 

In the invaluable list of provenances of the Anglo-Saxon coins in the British Museum, Mr. Doilcy 
and Mrs. Martin put this among the coins with undated provenances, that is coins that were in the 
British Museum prior to 1838 when detailed registers were first kept. 1 It is, however, illustrated in 
Ruding, pi. 1 7, 5 (one of Tay lor Combe’s plates) and is there staled to be in Tyssen’s collection. It may 
therefore be assumed that it passed to the National Collection with the Anglo-Saxon portion of 
Tyssen’s cabinet which was acquired in toto in 1802. 

An engraving of the /Ethelstan Eadgar would therefore have been available to a forger as his model 
in the 1830’s. 

What is significant, however, is that both in the Ruding plate and in the text this coin is attributed 
to /Ethelstan, King of All England, 924-39. Hawkins in the 1841 edition of his English Silver Cuius 
included it in the same place in his plates, but was unhappy about it and, in the text, expressed a 
preference for attributing it to /Ethelstan (11) of East Anglia (880-90). 3 Haigh, in a paper dated 
19 October 1841, disputed Hawkins’s attribution, pointing oul the similarity of the /Ethelstan coin to 
coins of Beornwulf and Ludica. This led him to attribute it to Ecgberht’s son /Ethelstan who was 
sub-king of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and Surrey 839-r. 851, though he accepted the origin as East Anglian/ 1 
In 1843 Dymock published another portrait coin of Ethelstan, this time by the moneyer Eadnoth. 1 
Dymock agreed generally with Haigh’s arguments but found it difficult to accept the attribution to 
Ecgberht’s son. He for the first time ventured the opinion that ‘they belong to some East Anglian king 

1 BNJ xxviii, pp. 26-27, 41. 3 t*C tv, pp. 195 ft'. 

2 Op. ciL., 1841 edn. no. 188 and pp. 62-63. * NC v, pp. 124-7. 
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prior to Edmund Huigh accepted this view when he came to w rite his Numismatic History of the East 
Angles published in 1845. 1 * 

A forger in the I830's would therefore have had access to an engraving of the coin but would, before 
he could use it for the purpose of forging a comparable coin of Ludica. have had to make an attribution 
at which no one at that time hud as much as hinted. We find it hard to accept that, even had a forger 
been talented enough to make the new attribution, he would have been prepared to conceal the 
evidence that would have served to enhance the value of his forgery. 

We consider that the cumulative evidence in favour of the coin, and in particular the fact that the 
comparable coin ofvEthelstan was not attributed to the period until a dale after the Wigan Ludica is 
known to have been in existence, is overwhelming and that the coin should he accepted as genuine. 
This view, we are glad to find, is shared by Messrs. Baldwin. 

It seems possible that Edward Burns, when he took over as adviser to Coats on the death of John 
Gray in 1878, went over the collection and weeded out those pieces that he considered false. If the 
parcel in which this coin reappeared represented coins rejected from Coats's cabinet, the need for a 
thorough reassessment is apparent. It was about this time that suspicion was beginning to fall on the 
products of the skilful forger whom Mr. Thompson and one of the present writers have discussed 
elsewhere.* This would no doubt have inclined Burns to caution. 

If the Wigan Ludica is accepted as genuine and may be equated with the one illustrated here (PI. VI, 
L. In), it could be an isolated find or, possibly, a stray from the Hampshire hoard t Inventory, 182) 
that was found in the year that Curcton sold the Ludica to Wigan. Our only information on this hoard 
appears to be the Lindsay reference quOLed by Mr. Thompson which says that all the lortv-six coins 
he lists ‘came into the possession of Mr. Sainthill', There were five coins of Berhtwulf in the hoard 
so that a coin of Ludica would not have been out of context. Alternatively it could he a stray from 
the Sevington hoard (Thompson 328) which was deposited S40-S0 and found in 1834. There is also 
the possibility, hinted at by Bergnc, that it is a stray from Dorking (found 1817) but if this were so 
one might have expected it to have come to notice earlier. 

Of the six coins of Wiglaf that are here listed, five have hoard provenances. The sixth was in the 
Lockett sale (lot 389) and is now in Commander Mack's cabinet. Considerable mystery surrounds this 
piece. It was lot 19 in the sale of the Pembroke collection in 1848 and could normally, therefore, be 
presumed to be (as the sale catalogue says it is) the specimen illustrated in the Pembroke plates, 
published in 1746 (P: 4, T: I). However. Ruding writes: 'One specimen only, with a cross on the 
obverse occurs in Sir Andrew Eountaine's Plates, the original of which is not now known to exist'; 
the editor to the third edition adds a footnote: ‘The coin from which the engraving in Fountaine is 
taken is probably that in the Pembroke collection, notwithstanding Mr. Ruding states that the original 
is not now known to exist. One of the same type and the same moneyer was recently purchased aL the 
sale of the small, but choice, collection of W, B. Rich. Esq., and now belongs to the splendid store 
of our National Museum.' 3 

This would seem to suggest that Ruding had made a slip were it not Tor the fact that no less an 
authority than Taylor Combe, reporting in 1818 on the Wiglaf found in the Dorking board, wrote: 
'this is the only coin which has ever been discovered of this King'. 1 It is hard to believe that Combe 
was not aware of the illustration of the coin that, besides being in the Pembroke plates, had appeared 
in Fountaine and in the 1695 edition of Camden's Britannia (where it is stated that it was then in the 
possession of William Charleton). 

Are we to assume that both Combe and Ruding rejected these earlier publications? Combe did not 
include the coin in his plates of Anglo-Saxon coins that subsequently appeared in Ruding’s Annals, 
It may therefore be that this is the case, but if they did so, vve believe it arose from the fact that, at 
the time they wrote, access to the Pembroke collection had become virtually impossible and that both 
may have omitted the piece on the grounds that they were unable to see the original. It is perhaps 
significant that Lord Pembroke's famous solidus of Wigmund is also missing front Combe's plates and 
is equally not mentioned by Ruding.' The Wiglaf, having passed through the Rashleigh and Grant Icy 
sales, formed lot 389 in the Lockett sale where it was bought by Commander Mack. It was so encrusted 
with dirt that it was hard to say with conlidcnee whether it was a struck piece or not, Smee then, 

1 Op. Cll., pp. 8 If. • Arch, xix, p. 1 12. 

: x.xviii, pp. 18 IT. 1 AT Pres, address, 15 June I960, pp. iv v. 

’ Ruding, Annals. 3rd cd.. I, p. 119 and note. 
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however, the coin has been cleaned and submitted to the Royal Mint who expressed the opinion that 
it was in fact a struck piece. Other specimens exist, one at least of which could have been the source 
of the early engravings. One is in the collection formed by Archbishop Sharp (died 1714) but is clearly 
it cast. Another is the coin referred to above as having been in the Rich sale which is now in the British 
Museum. Tins coin is illustrated in fl.V/C i, pi. ix. 15. A note in Brooke's hand with the coin says, 
however, that it is a cast of the Rashlcigh specimen and this would seem to be the case. Neither coin 
is therefore included in our list of Wiglaf's coins. 

Of the three specimens discussed, we are therefore left with Lord Pembroke's (— Lockett’s) Is this 
genuine or not? That an original did in fact exist has been satisfactorily and surprisingly proved by 
the discovery of a coin of this type in the Middle Temple hoard (PI. VI 1, Wi. 3«) struck from the same 
dies. with, however, the curious feature that pellets had been added in the held of the reverse by the 
time it was used to strike the Pembroke coin. Linking this evidence to the opinion of the Royal Mint 
that the Lockett coin is in fact a struck piece, we have no hesitation in accepting it as genuine and 
believe that both Combe and Ruding. if they did not overlook it, were in error in rejecting it, though 
one can understand the reasons for their doubt. 


APPENDIX 3 

CORPUS 

The following lists of coins record all the specimens that we have noted. In the case of the less rare 
varieties it cannot claim completeness, partly because such pieces were, until lately, not thought worth 
illustrating in sale catalogues nor were their pedigrees usually recorded. Minor details are consequently 
lacking and it would be impossible to avoid duplication. In the case of the rarer pieces completeness 
has been the aim and any additions or corrections would be welcomed by the authors. 

The coins have been arranged on the plates to bring out the arguments put forward in the text. In 
the corpus they are listed by reigns and, within reigns, by groups or mints. In the plates the following 
abbreviations have been used: Cn. (Coenwulf); Cl. (Ccolwuif); Be. (Beornwulf): L. (Ludica); Wi 
(Wiglufj; Lp. (EadberlU Praen); Cd. (Cuthred); An. (Anonymous regal issue); Ba. (Batdred); La. 
(Eadwaid); ,4E. (VEthelheard), Wu. (Wulfred). The numbers on the plates are those in the corpus. Each 
number illustrated, and the actual coin within that number selected for illustration is marked with an 
asterisk. The plate on which each group appears is given in the caption to Lite group. Die-links have 
been noted as observed, but an exhaustive search has not been made. 

Coins illustrated In text-blocks arc noted thus: t- 


COENWULF (.796-821) 

Canterbury and London Mints 

Group 1, without portrait 796-c. 805. (The order of the types is not necessarily chronological.) 

A. Transitional types (Plate II) 

A (i) ( London ) 

Ohv. King's name and title in three lines. 

Rev. Moneyer’s name in two lines between lunettes. 

*1. Ludoman. (a) BMC99 (in BM prior to 1812). 21 gr. *(h) BM A 102 ex F.vans 'Lately found' 
Proc. Num. Soe. 17 Mar. 1870. 2T4gr. 


2. Wilhun. Oxford ex Barratt 1792. 19-3 gr. 
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A (ii) ( London ) 

Obv. As last. 

Rev. Moncycr's name between arms of a ' bmie ended' tribrach. 

*3. Riola In) Edinburgh I Fountaine, pi iv. 8). 19 I gr. *(6) blunt e\ Shand 292 ex Mann 1 3ft 
ex Carlyon-Britton 280 ex Rashleigh 47 ex Cuff 289 ex Dcwdncy ex Dorking board. 1 22 gr. 

A (iii) ( Canterbury ) (Plate I) 

0/>i\ King’s name and title around central m. 

Rev. Moneycr’s name in two lines, bone shaped’ object between. 

*4. Seberht. Blunt ex Sotheby July 1959. 127. 181 gr. 

B. Substantive tribrach type 
Obv. As last. 

Rev. Tribrach moline, each arm of two or three lines, moneyer's name in angles. (The 
number of lines in the tribrach are indicated below as 'double' or 'triple'.) 

( Canterbury ) (Plate I) 

*5. Babba (Triple). *(o) BMA 98 ex Evans, 19 2 gr. (A) Kashleigh 49 (triple .*). 191 gr. 

*6. Duda (Double). («) BMC 93, undated. 19-5 gr. *(A) R.W94 ex Tyxsen ISOgi. (< ) BM A 99 

es Evans ex Delgany hoard 21 gr. <rf) Locked 363 ex Gninlley 851 ex Murdoch 27. ?26gr, 
(e) Rashleigh 47 (double?). 19 gr. (/T O'Hagan 299 (double .’). 

*7. Duda (Triple), (a) Fitzwilliam 397 ex Young ex Shepherd 22. 19 7 gr. *(5) Oxford (Bodleian). 
21 T gr. (r) Chester Vlus. bt. locally in a mixed lot 1953- If/) Spink 1950. (e) Montagu 253 
ex Murchison 84 (triple?). 

*8. Eaba (Triple). BM ex Barnetl ex Bmun 26 ex Carlyon-Britton 883. 18-4 gr. 

*9. Eoba (Triple). *(<i) BMC 96 (undated). 19-8 gr. (bl Hunter 330. 21-4 gr. (c) Locked 3590 

ex Bascom 5 ex Astronomer 98 ex Montagu 252 ex Addington ex Bergne 68 ex Dyniock 61 
ex Cuff 2823 201 gr. Irl) Lockett 2657 ex Evans ex Marsham77. 20gr. (c) Bagna II ex Drabble 
812. 19] gr. (/) W. C. Wells? 'Found in Suffolk’ (rubbing among Lawrence papers). 

*10. Ethelmod (Double), (o) BMC 97 ex Bank of England collection 1877. 2i -0gr. *ib) BMA 100 
ox Ready 32. 21 5 gr. ft) BM ex Barnetl ex Carlyon-Britton 1609. 19 3 gr. (</) Oxford 
ex Browne Willis, 1760. 20 8 gr. lei Batchelor ex Southampton excavations. (/) Mack 
‘found in Kent’ (fragment). 

*11. Ethelmod (Double, with small semicircle in each angle). (</> BMC 98 ex Tvssen. 20 0 gr. 
*(/>) BMA 101 ex Evans 'probably found in Kent'. 20 2 gr. (c) Lockett 364, found in Fleet 
Street, London, 1914. 20 gr 

*12. Seberht ( Double), (a) BM c\ Lawrence. 194 gr. (h) Coats 331 ex Wigan. 19-9 gr. (c) Mack 
ex Grant Icy 853. 18 gr, *(r/) Ryan 632. (e) Drabble 332. 151 gr. If ) Lockett 2659 ex 
Thorburn 25. 1 9 gr. 

*13. Sigcbcrhl iDoublc) BMC 100 ex Devonshire 24. 17-1 gr. 

Doubtful Canterbury at Loudon (Plate I) 

*14. Ciolhard (Double). BMC 92 ex Tyxsen. 13-3 gr. 

*15. Eanin (Triple). Blunt cx Drabble 331 cx Evans, bt. by him in Rome — 7 Borghesi. 20] gr. 

*16. I bba (Triple). ■(«) BM ex Lockett 2658; said to have been found in Shropshire. 1 5 1 gr. (A) Tam- 
worth Castle (loan) found at Brcedon-on-the-Hill <•. 1952. 

17. Pendwinc i Double). Grantley 852 ex Delgany hoard. 20 gr. 

1 Authority for hoard provenance Kudmg, Annul*, ’• I he Locked sale catalogue gives this coin in ctior 
i, p. 1 19. Die |X.digrcv of the following piece. 
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Loudon (Plate II) 

*18. Diola (Triple). *(a) Shrewsbury Mus. IS gr. (b) Delgany hoard 32. (<•) W. C. Wells. IS-5gr. 
(plugged). 

*19. Eanmund (Double). *(«) BMC 95 ex Colton. 19-2 gr. (pierced). {)>) Edinburgh, found at Cray, 
Inverness-shire 19 6 gr. (pierced and chipped). 

*20. l.udoman (Double). *(u) Blunt ex Locketi 3591 ex Drabble 813 ex Coles = ? Maish 6 ex Napier 
ex Evans (IS94) 7 ex Montagu (1888) 10 ex Brice ex Borghesi. I8A gr. (/>) Delgany hoard 36 
(Ludaman). 

*21. Wighard (Double). BMC 101 ex Devonshire 25. p>7 gr. 

*22. Wilhun (Double). UM ex Lockett 3592 ex Miller - ? Rnshleigh 48. 19), gr. 

Contemporary forgeries? 

id) Vatican, Rome. III. BNJ xxvut, pi. xxvi, 6. 15-9 gr. 

( b ) Described Proc. A’ tun. Soc. 1865, pp. 7-8. 

Canterbury Mjnt 

Group II. Portrait issues struck on small (Ians, c. 805-c. 810. (Plate 11) 

A. Cross and Wedges type 

Obv. + coenvvlf/rex Si (rounded): diademed bust r. resembling that on coins of Cuthred, 
breaking inner circle and dividing the inscription. Flan diameter 0 70-0-75 in. 

Rev. Moneyer’s name, with moneta (m rounded): cross pommee with a wedge in each angle, 
within inner circle. 

23. Beornfreth. Sto\v-on-the-Wold Museum. 20 gr. 

*24. Beornfreth. (Rev. beornfrid.) BMA 52 ex Evans 16 ex Delgany hoard. 22 gr. 

*25. Eaba. *(a) BM ex Bruun ex ‘Property of a Gentleman* (1903) 329. 17-4 gr. (b) Westminster 
School ex Delgany hoard. 210 gr. (c) Mack ex Grantley 840 ex Evans ex Delgany hoard. 
Chipped. 17 gr. (d) Stewart. Fragment, (e) Cast in BM of a coin at one time in Seaby's 
hands. 22-5 gr. 

26. Seberht. ( Rev. SFBERtrh.) (<7) BMC 7S ex Barker 343. 20 0 gr. (b) Hunter 339. Fragment, 
14 8 gr. 

*27. Seberht. (Rev. -f - seberht moneta.) Fitzwilliam 401 ex Young ex Carlyon-Britton 878. 19 gr. 
Distinctive portrait, perhaps by the engraver of the dies of the later period of the reign. 

28. Sigeberht. (Rev. -Fsigeberhti moneta, angular m.) Ryan 627 ex Bascom 4. 204 gr. 

*29. Sigeberht. (Rev. --.sigeberhi’i moneta, rounded M.) *(«) Lockett 3585 ex Reynolds 10 ex 
Astronomer ex Richardson 12 ex Marsham 72 cx Wigan. 21 A gr. (/>) (ne) Allen 180 (ill.). — . 
*30. Werheard. (Rev. + veruIardi moneta.) (a) BMC 85 (ill.) cx Tyssen. 2 1 -0 gr. ( l > ) BMA 84 
ex Middle Temple hoard. Broken and corroded, 15 gr. ‘(c) BM ex Barnett 310 ex Rashleigh 
45 ex Murchison 82. 20 A gr. (d) Fitzwilliam 403 ex Carlyon-Britton 276 ex Montagu 246 
ex Brice ex Bergne ex Pembroke. 20-6 gr. (e) Lockett 3587. 20A gr. ( /') Reading University 
ex Grantley 839 ex Lawrence. 20-6 gr. 

B. Cross and Quatrefoil type. 

Obv. As 11 a. 

Rev. Moneyer's name, with moneta (m rounded); cross pommee over a quatrefoil with a 
pellet in each angle, within inner circle. 

*31. Duda. (a) BMA 66 ex Evans cx Montagu (1897) I. Chipped, 18-3 gr. *(b) BMA 67 ex Middle 
Temple hoard. 20-5 gr. From the same obv. die as (a), (c) Ryan 630. — . From the same dies 
as (a), (d) Mack ex Lockett 368 (ill.). 20 gr. From the same obv. die as (a), (e) Montagu 239 
ex Shepherd 20: probably found near Wrotham, Kent (vide Shepherd catalogue, which is 
ambiguous). — . 
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32. Tidbearht. (Rev. TriDBr - - iit moneta.) BMC S4; no date or provenance. Fragment. 

*33. Tidbearht. (Rev. tioberht.) BMA 83a ex Evans; found at M ildenhall. 20-4 gr Distinctive 
portrait, cf. 27. 

C. Sigeberht' s Triple Aura (Annulet -Triangle-Trefoil) type 

Obv. | coenvvlf rex m (rounded); bust r. breaking inner circle: the portrait resembles that 
on coins of the later period of the reign (cf. also 27 and 33 above) but the bust has the 
prominent shoulders found on some coins of Sigeberht for Cuthred. Flan diameter as 
above. 

Rev. sn.LBLKHT monk r a (m rounded); within inner circle a design comprising an annulet 
with central pellet, superimposed on a triangle (slightly distorted) which in turn is over 
a trefoil, 

*34. Sigeberht. BMA 78: purchased in 1886. IS-5 gr. 

Group IIT. Portrait coins struck on large Hans: first bust (c. 810-c. 815) (Plate III) 

A. Pincer Cross type 

Obv. As 1 1 a but fittn diameter 0-75-0-85 in. 

Rev. Moneyer's name, with moneta (m rounded): no inner circle: double pinccr-shaped cross 
superimposed on a cross-pom mee with wedges. 

35. BeornlVeth. (Rev. biornfred.) (a) BM ex Barnett 305. 20 5 gr. (b) Lockett 366 ex Carlyon- 
Britton 881. 2T4 gr. 

*36. Beornfreth. (Ohv. inscription continuous. Rev. as 35.) BMC 62: no provenance. 2T7 gr. 

*37. Diormod. (Rev. ne.) *(a) BMA 60 ex Middle Temple hoard. 22 0 gr. th) Royal Mint Museum. 

*38. Tidbearht. *(a) (Rev. ht, ne.) BMC SI : no provenance. 2T7 gr. (/>) l Rev. HT. ne.) BMA 81 
ex Middle Temple hoard. Chipped, 14-8 gr. le) Ryan 620. — . (</) Drabble 328 (ill.) ex Col. 
Coles. 201 gr. From the same rev. die as (e). (e) ( Rev. (Fr. ne.) Asshcton ex Devonshire 22. 

*39. Wei heard. (Rev. p rhcardi.) (</) BMC 86 ex Tyssen. 2l2gr. *(A) BMA 85 ex Middle Temple 
hoard. 20 5 gr. (r) BMA 86 ex Middle Temple hoard. 19-8 gr. t </) Astronomer 95 cx 
Montagu 242 ex Brice ex Bergne. — . tc') Ready 33 (ill.). 

B. Cross Moline type 

Obv. As 111a. 

Rev. Moneyer's name, with moneta (m rounded): no inner circle: large cross moiinc with 
wedge or pellet In each angle. 

*40. Tidbearht. (Rev, iTi, wedges.) Blunt; found at Yuxham, Norfolk, in 1961. 2315 gr. tide 
Norfolk Arch, xxxiii, pp. 43-44. 

*41. Werhcard. (Rev. pfrhkardi. pellets.) BMC 88; purchased IS53. 20 5 gr. 

C. Deolla's Cross-Ci OSslel type 

Obv. As III a. 

Rev. dealla moneta (m angular): cross-crosslct with a pellet in each principal angle, 
within inner circle. 

*42. Dealla. Stockholm. 20-2 gr. 

*43. Dealla. (Rev. moneta: a pellet and wedge in each angle of principal cross. I hit/.wilham 39K 
ex Carlyon-Britton 278 cx Astronomer 93 cx Montagu 233 cx Brice cx Bergne 59. 20 6 gr. 
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Group IV. Portrait coins struck on large flans: second bust (c. 815-821) (Plate III) 

A. Pincer Cross type 

Ob r. -j-cOENVVi f rex M (rounded): bust r. diademed, breaking inner circle: new portrait, with 
less complex treatment of the hair and angular shoulders. Flan diameter 0-75-0-85 in. 
Rev. Moneyer's name, with moneta (m angular, a as inverted v in moneta only): design as 
Group IIIa, but cross usually pattce. 

*44. Diormod. (Rev. m‘s rounded.) (a) BMC 68: no provenance. 21-8 gr. (b)(Rev. nf.) BMA 61 
ex Middle Temple hoard. 19 0 gr. (e) ( Rev. nf.) Hunter 337. 210 gr. From the same rev. 
die as lb), (d) Lockett 358 1 ex Bliss 37 ex Montagu 24 1 ex Brice. 20 gr. From the same ohv. 
die as 47(a). *(e) Bagnall ex Drabble 8 10 ex Ready 34. 20 gr. From the same ohv. die as 47(c). 
(/) Grantley 849. 20 gr. (g) Roth 56 ex Crowther 4 ex Doulton 4. 21 1 gr. (A) Wells ex 
Gantz 1003a. -. May be Croup IIIa. 

*45. Tidbearht. (a) (Rev. iff. NE, m rounded.) BMC 82: no provenance. 20 3 gr. (A) Westminster 
School ex Scott ex Delgany hoard. 20-5 gr. From the same dies as (a). (V) ( Rev. iff. ne, 
M rounded.) Paris. 211 gr. *(</) (Rev. tidearht.) BMC 83; purchased 1853. 18-5 gr. 
(e) (Rev. (if.) BM ex Barnett 308. 21-1 gr. ( /') (Rev. ijr.) Brighton: found at Peacehaven. 
21-4 gr. (g) (Rev. ht.) Fitzwilliam 402 ex Duncanson ex Smart ex Devonshire 18. 22- 1 gr. 
From the same obv. die as (e) and rev. die as (/). (A) (Rev. m, a.) Lawrence 205. 21 gr. 
(/) (Rev. ne.) Lockett 3586 ex Sotheby's Sale 25.7. 1910. 19.1 gr. 

*46. Werheard. (a) BMC 87 ex Bank of England. 21 3 gr. (A) BMA 89 ex Middle Temple board. 
Chipped. 18 gr. (<•) Mack ex Evans cx Delgany hoard. Chipped, 16 j gr. (d) Royal Mint. — . 
*(e) (Rev. m.) BMA 87 ex Middle Temple hoard. 21 gr. (f)(Rcv.w.) BMA 88 ex Delgany 
hoard. Chipped, 15-8 gr. (g) (Rev. ne.) Baldwin 1951 : no pedigree. From the same obv. die 
as (e). — 7 Bruun 23. Slightly chipped, 21-4 gr. 

B. Cross Moline type 

Obv. As IV a. 

Rev. —diormod moneta (m rounded, a as inverted v): cross moline within inner circle. 

*47. Diormod. (a) BMC69 ex Dymock (1830) I. ID-5 gr. From the same obv. die as 44(d). (Al Hunter 
340. 211 gr. *(c) Lockett 371 ex Evans ex Delgany hoard. 20-4 gr. From the same obv. die 
as 44(e). (d) Stewart. — . From the same rev. die as ( c ). (e) Seaby's Bulletin. March 1951, 
no. 3475. — . 

C. Dealla's Cross-Cross/et types 

Obv. As IVa, but frequently without diadem. 

Rev. As I lie, but last letter of moneta as inverted v. 

(i) With diadem. 

*48. Dealla. (Rev. a.) Ryan 622 ex Drabble 325. 19 gr. 

49. Dealla. (Rev. a; crosses dividing inscription at l/l and o n.) (a) Mack ex Shand 290 ex Mann 
135 ex O'Hagan 296 cx Montagu 231. Slightly chipped, — . (A) Lawrence 206. Fragment. 

*50. Dealla. (Rev. a: cross-crosslet over cross pommee.) BMC 67 cx Tyssen. 21-7 gr. 

51. Dealla. (Rev. has a pellet and a wedge in each principal angle.) Hunter 336. Pierced and 

chipped. 1 7-7 gr. 

52. Dealla. (Rev. without pellets.) BMC 66 ex Cotton. Chipped, 20-5 gr. 
fii) Without diadem. 

*53. Dealla. *(a) BMA 59 ex Middle Temple hoard. 21 -6 gr. (A) Westminster School ex Scott ex 
Delgany hoard. 21 0 gr. (<■) Winchester City Museum. — . (d) Grantley 842 ex Murdoch 23 
ex Montagu 229 ex Brice ex Lake-Price 16 ex Murchison 78 ex Dymock 60 ex Cuff 283. 
22 gr. From the same obv. die as (c ) and rev. die as (A), (e) Lockett 3580 ex Evans ex Delgany 
hoard. 20 gr. From the same obv. die as (a). 
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*54, Dealla. I Rev. has crosses dividing inscription at l'l and o's.) (a) BMC 65 ex lloare 147. 
21-8 gr. *(/>) BMA 56 ex Middle Temple hoard. 2 1 -4 gr. From the same obv, die ns 55(c). 
(c) BMA 58 ex Middle Temple hoard. 1 9-2 gr. 

55. Dealla. ( Rev. as 54 but M rounded.! (<0 BMA 57 ex Middle Temple hoard. 19-6gr. (6) Copen- 
hagen ex Astronomer 94 ex Montagu 232 ex Marsham. 201 gr. (e) Lockett 376 ex Reynolds 
8. 20 gr. From the same obv. die as 54(b). (d) Ryan 621 ex Evans ex Delgany hoard. — . 

D. Crescent Cross type. c. 820 

Obv. As IVa. 

Rev. Moneyer's name, with monf.ta (a as inverted v): four crescents arranged in cruciform 
within inner circle, around a central pellet. 

*56. Dealla. (Rev. has a pellet within each crescent.) *(«) BM ex Lockett 374 ex Dorset hoard. 
21 -7 gr. (b) BM ex Lawrence. Perhaps the specimen recorded in the Delgany hoard. Chipped 
and frail. 

*57. Dionood. [Rev. m rounded.) *l«) BMA 62 ex Middle Temple hoard. 21-3 gr. (/?) BMA 63 
ex Middle Temple hoard. 211 gr. (c) BMA 64 ex Middle Temple hoard. 21-4 gr. Ul) BMA 
65 ex Middle Temple hoard. 202 gr. ItO Ashmolean ex Bodtcy, before 1752. 20 I gr. 

*58. Tidbcarht. (n) (Rev. ht. Nt.) BMA 82 ex Middle Temple hoard. 21-4 gr. *(/>) BMA 83 ex Evans 
cx Delgany hoard. Chipped, 19-8 gr. From the same rev. die as (a), (c) ( Rev. H I .) Hunter 344. 
21 0 gr. (</) (Rev. icf, he?) Blunt ex Lawrence, probably ex Montagu 244 ex Marsham 70. 
Badly chipped, — . From the stupe obv. die us (<•). 

*59. Werhcard. ( Rev. has central cross instead of pellet.) BMA 90 cx Middle Temple hoard. Now 
chipped, 19 gr. The complete coin illustrated -VC 1894, pi. iii, 4. 

E. Sigestef's ' A ' type, c. 820 

Obv. As IVa. 

Rev. | sigestef Monet, a (m rounded), the a forming the Central design within the inner circle 
<cf. Ceolwulf. Group I. no. 2). 

■f*60. Sigestef. *(a) BMA 79 cx Evans ex Delgany hoard. Chipped. 20-2 gr. t(6) BM ex Barnett 309 
ex Cadyon- Britton 1607. Chipped, 21 3 gr. (< ) Murdoch 24 ex Montagu 236 cx Marsham 
75. — . Ul) Lockett 375 ex Grantlcy 850. Fragment. 

61. Sigcstcf. {Obv. omits c.) BMC 79 ex Gentleman Sale (1850) 355: found near Porchester Castle 
1844. Chipped, 16-8 gr. 

F. Suefherd's Cross Fonnbee type. c. 820 

Obv. As IVa. 

Rev, | svvekherd monf'ia tM angular, a as inverted v): forked cross with pellet in each 
principal angle, within inner circle. 

*62. Swefhcrd, («) BMCSOcx Cuff 287. 22-3 gr. *ib) BM A 80 ex Evans ex Delgany hoard, ( hipped. 
18 5gr. (c) Hunter 342. Chipped. 1 7-5 gr. )</) Mack ex Lockett 373 ex Dorset hoard. 20-3 gr. 
Front the same tlies as (/>). i e) Sir J. Hanham ex Gntntley 838 cx Muidoch - ex Montagu -43 
ex Shepherd 19. 20 7 gr Front the same obv. (lie as(b). ( j 1 1 yon cx Ryan 626. Chipped. — . 
From the same dies as t e). 

G. Oka’s Cross Moline types 

Obv. As IVa, but the portrait is by u dilTcrenl engraver and the bust divides the inscription. 
Rev. j qua mon riA (first o diamond-shaped, m rounded, a normal); cross nmline within 
inner circle: one group, perhaps the later, has the inscription divided, as indicated, by 
crosses. 
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(i) Reverse inscription undivided. 

*63. Oba. *(a) Lockett 35S4 c,\ Dorset hoard. 20T gr. (/>) Bruun 24 cx Carlyon-Briuon 879 (ill.) 
ex Evans ex Ddgany hoard. 21-3 gr. 

64. Oba. (Obv. inscription continuous.) T, S. Agitcw ex Grantley 841 cx Evans cx Ddgany hoard. 
19 gr. 

(ii) Reverse inscription divided. 

*65. Oba. («) BMC 75 ex Tyssen. 2i-0gr *(/;) BMA 76 cx Middle Temple hoard. 10-3 gr. (r) Kit/- 
william 399 ex Carlyon-Brition 279 ex Hay (?) 215 gr. (d) Fit/vvilliam 400 ex Prof. Hughes 
1876; found at Haslingficld. Cambs. Pierced and chipped. 17 5 gr Id Lockett 2653 cx 
Reynolds 9. 22i gr. Front the same obv. die as (f). (/) Ryan 625. . (g) Seabv's Bulletin, 

Aug. 1950, no. 7140 cx Tyssen (ill. Ruding, pi. 6, 8). Chipped, 20A gr. (/;) Winchester 
Cathedral Library. — . (7) O/endiniiig's Sole 29.3.49 lot 176, now in BA I Ferneries, having 
been condemned as a cast. If this judgement is correct it must have been cast from (III, which 
ice have not seen, or front a coin nor known to us. The obv. is horn the same die as t /'). 

(iii) As (ii), hut cross over cross moline • first O round. 

*66. Oba. BMC 76 cx Cuff 288. 22-2 gr. 

H. Oha's Cross- and- Wedges types, c. 320 
Obv. As IVg. 

Rev. -fOBA xtoN r- iTA (o round, M rounded, a normal): cross with wedge or ’leaf in each 
angle, usually within an inner circle from which spring the three crosses in the inscrip- 
tion. 

(i) With cross ponnnee anti wedges : inner circle. 

*67. Oba. *(o) BMA 77 cx Middle Temple hoard. Chipped, 18 0 gi. (/;) HM ex Lockett 3583 ex 
Drabble 326 ex Evans, probably ex Delgany hoard. 19 gr. (c) Wigan ex Cuff (ill. Dymock 
MS.). — . id) and (V) Delgany hoard. ( f) St. Ives Museum, Hunts.: found at Monks Wood, 
near Huntington, 1936. 

(it) With cross pattee and 'leaves' : inner circle. 

*68. Oba. BM ex Lawrence, probably ex Montagu 247 ex O' Hagan 298 ex Wakeford. 17-7 gr. 

(iii) With cross puttee and 'leaves ' . no inner circle. 

*69. Oba. BMC 77 ex Tyssen; apparently the coin illustrated in Fountaine. pi. iv. 5. 21 8 gr. 


Rochesttr Mini 

Group L Early issues, c. 810-r. 820 (Plates IV, V) 

A. With cross and pellets. 

*70. Ealhstan. [Obv. I conwll/rux m (rounded); diademed bust r., breaking inscription and inner 
circle; e (of king’s name) backwards in front of face. Rev. 4-ealhsan iwaone (m rounded): 
cross with pellet in each angle, within inner circle.) BM ex Lockett 369 ex O'Hagan 297 ex 
Montagu 234 ex Whitbourn. Chipped, 1 71 gr. Small Han. 

*71. Ealhstan. (Obv. -Kcoinv: vlf rex m (rounded): cruder bust than last, without diadem. Rev. 
+ ealhstan MONt <m rounded): type as last.) BMA 70 ex Evans ex Delgany hoard. 18-7 gr. 
Large. Jian. 

B. With cross moline 

Obv. Similar to 71 but cOENW/t.F. 

Rev. -f ealhstan moneta (m rounded): cross moline with a pellet in each angle, within inner 
circle. 

*72. Ealhstan. *(<?) Hunter 341. Chipped, 22-0 gr. (A) (Rev. omits final a.) Lincoln Museum. — . 
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C. With cross-crosslet. 

Ob v. -rCorNWLF iu:x m (rounded), variously divided: bust r. breaking inner circle, with or 
without diadem. 

Rev. Moncycr's name, wiih monkta (m rounded): cross-crosslet within inner circle. 

*73. Dun. (Obv. r'lt: diadem.) Hunter 338. 22 0 gr, From dies nhieh appear to have beat made in 
Canterbury. 

*74. Dun. {Obv. inscription continuous: no diadem. Rev. has pellet in each principal angle.) BMC 
70 ex Tyssen. 22 0 gr. Local dies. 

*75. Ealhstan. (Ob\ . L/r : no diadem.) BMC 72 ex Tyssen. IS 7 gr. 

D. With cross-and-wedges. 

Ob r. coi NWi.F ki x m (rounded): diademed bust r. breaking inner circle, but inscription 

undivided. 

Rev. — fai iistan mcjnfta (m rounded): smaller lettering than previously: cross-and- wedges, 
within inner circle. 

*76. Ealhstan. BM ex Lockett 372 ex Evans ex Delgany hoard Chipped, 19 gr. 

Group II. Late issues, c. 820 (Plate V) 

A. With cross ami crescents. 

Obv. T coen v vt r rex m (rounded) : diademed bust r. breaking inner circle, imitating Canter- 
bury Group IV. 

Rev. Moneyer’s name, with monlta (M rounded): small cross with crescent opposite each 
tingle, wedges between, all within inner circle. Dun spell ijvnn; Ealhstan eaukan 
(cf. CeoJwulf I) and has nf in immeitt. 

*77. Dun. {Rev. dvnn: pellet in each crescent.) BMA 68 ex Middle Temple hoard. 20-3 gr. 

78. Dun. ( Rev. dvnn: no wedges or pellets,) Blum ex Lawrence, probably ex Delgany hoard (43). 
Fragment. 

*79. Ealhstan. *(«) BMC 71 ex Loscombe ex Sevington hoard. 22 0 gr. (/>) Assheton ex Devon- 
shire 22. — . 

80. Ealhstan. (Rev. without wedges.) Berlin ex Murdoch 28 ex Boyne 1 1 20 ex Murchison 86. 20j gr. 

*81. Ealhstan. ( Rev. has crescents joined to ends of cross,) BMA 69 ex Evans ex Delgany hoard. 
19 gr. 

B. H'ith cross potent. 

Obv. As A. 

Rev. As A, but design is a cross potent, displaced, with a lozenge ccntic and - diamonds’ in 
the angles and within the lozenge. 

*82. Ealhstan. BMA 71 ex Montagu 240 ex Lord Jersey. 21 gr. 

London Mint (Plate All) 

Obverses with bust to right, and reverses with cross-crosslet and no inner circle, unless otherwise 
staled. Variations of type tire fully discussed in the text, and since all sigml leant varieties tire illustrated, 
they are not described in detail below. 

Moneycrs: Eanmuncl, Ceolheatd. Wigher( ’), Aclhun, Ciolbald, and LrctcodC). 

Eannnmd 

*83. Obv. Late Roman style bust, no inner circle. 1 1 0 gr. Blunt, cx D. Mangnkis O authentic, 
sec p. 3 1 ). 
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Ceol heard 

*S4. Copy of Canterbury cross-and-wcdges ; inner circle on rev. 2 I S gr. Westminster School 12 
ex Scott ex Delgany. 

*85. Moline reverse. 18-5 gr. BVIA 55 ex Evans and Delgany. 

**86. Pointed nose; no inner circle. *(<;) Rt. facing. 218 gr. Westminster School 13 ex Delgany. 
*(b) Left facing. 22-1 gr. Copenhagen Museum iThomsen 1445). 

*87. Derivative Cuthred bust. 177 gr. Blunt (' X'wh. Circ. Aug. -Sept. 1950. 28692) ex Duart Smith 
(1945) 32 ex Glendining Sale 17.11.37, 299. 

**88. Arcadian bust: pellets on reverse. *(i7) No obv. inner circle. 22-3 gr. BM ex Lockett 367 
ex Grant Icy 848 ex Delgany. *(/>) Crude bust, inner circle. 21-2 gr. BMA 54 ex Montagu 
230 ex Brice ex Bergne ex Murchison ex Dymock, ?-■ - Fountaine. pi. iv, 3. 

*89. Bust as on Ccohvulf 19. 20- 1 gr. BMA 53 (pi. x, II) cx Evans ex Delgany. 

Wigher (Possibly Wihtred of East Anglia; cf., rev. of Cn. 1071 
*90. Obv. cf. Ccolbald no. 94; pellets on rev. 21-6 gr. Glasgow (Hunter) 348 (ill. Ruding. pi. 6, 10). 

Aelhun 

*91. Left facing bust, pointed nose. 21 gr. BM, ex Lockett 370 ex Lawrence (during lifetime). 

*92. Bust r., inner circle. 21 5 gr. BMA 72 ex Evans cx Delgany. 

*93. Rev. cf. Ccohvulf2l. 21-9 gr. Westminster School 11 ex Scott ex Delgany. 

Ceol bald 

*94. Obv. cf. Wigher, no. 90. Rev. Cross-and-wedges. 22-6 gr. Glasgow (Hunter) 343 (ill. Ruding, 
pi. 6, 5). 

*95. Obv. Laureate Roman bust, ? via solidus of Louis the Pious. Rev. Cross and pellets. 20 0 gr. 
BMC 64 (ill.), pres. Jervoise. 1861. 

Erctcod (?) 

*96. Rough style; pellets in angles of cross-cross let. *(a) Broken. BM pres. S. M. Spink 1926 
(? Bruun 23). (b) Same rev. die. 19 0 gr. Blunt ex Ryan 623 ex Drabble 329. 

East Angl.ia From c. 798? (Plates V and VI) 

Early group. All nioncyer Lul. 

Obv. Crude bust to right. 

Rev. Moneyer's name on 'leaves' in arms of a cross with splayed ends. 

*97. *(a) BMC 73 ex Tysscn. 21-6gr. lb) BMC'14 . No pro v. IS5gr. (r) Found at St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury, Jan. 1921. Believed to have been stolen from I he Canterbury Museum. Same 
dies as BMC 74. Ut) Hunter 334. 221 gr. (e) Coats 335 ex York Moore 34. 17-7 gr. </) 
Montagu 245 ex Marshum 74 (no illustration available). 

Rev. Moneyer's name in the quarters of a cross the ends joined. 

*98. U0 BMA 74 ex Middle Temple hoard. 18-7 gr. (/;) Ashmolcan ex Lockett 365 ex Carlyon- Britton 
277, 19-6 gr. (<") Lockett 2652 ex Evans ex Delgany hoard. 19 gr. id) Grant ley 845 ex Evans 
ex Delgany hoard. 19-5 gr. (e) BMA 75 ex Evans ex Delgany hoard. 20-6 gr. (/) Blunt ex 
Ryan 624 ex Bruun 25 ex Carlyon-Britton 880. 20-6 gr. (g) Hunter 332. 19-1 gr. (/i) Hunter 
333. 1 8-6 gr. *(i) Dresser ex Grantley 846 cx Evans ex Delgany hoard. 22 gr. (;) Grantlev 
847 ex Sotheby 4.7. 1901. 19 3 gr. 

Later groups 

Obv. All with king’s bust to r., legend generally COENVVLF rtx m. 

Rev. Of various designs. These are not described since they appear in the illustrations. 
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Botrcd <? Fotrcd) 

*99. BMC 63 cx Tysscn. 21 8 gr. 

*100. U ‘) RMA 97 ex Montagu 235ex Shepherd 21.' r edtiotr. 20-8 gr. *( b ) Ryan 628 cx N'unn 47 
cx Montagu ( 1888) 8 cx Brice cx Montagu ( 1886) 9 ex Addington cx Bergne 62 = ? Devon- 
shire 19, s Same obv, die as last; similar re i 

I Icrcbcrhi 

"101. (a) HM cx Barrett. 3 (6) Lockett 3582 ex Evans cx Dclgarty hoard. I8J gr. *(<•) Hunter 345. 

1 7-9 gr. (pierced), id) Ashmolenn cx Lockett 377 ex Carlyon-Brilton 1606 cx Rashleigh 42 
cxC'ulT284. 22' gr. (e) Blunt cx Lawrence (not in sale). Badly chipped Same dies as last. 

*102. *(d) BMA ex Evans ex Dclgany hoard. 19-9 gr. (A) W. C. Wells (?) ‘ Found in Suffolk’.* 

Wi hired 

*103. Harris ex Lockett 2654 ex Grunt ley 854 ex Evans. 4 19 gr. 

*104. BMC 89 cx Dean of St. Patrick's 109. 212 gr. 

"105. Blunt cx Lockett 3588 cx Bliss ex Croydon Palace hoard. 22-4 gr. 

*106. id) BM cx Lockett 2655 e.\ Montagu 237 ox Marshain 70 cx Wigan. |9! gr. *|A) Hunter 347. 
21-9 gr. 

*107. BMA 91 cx Montagu 238 cx Marsham 81. 18 8 ur. 

“108. BM ex Barnett 31 1 ex Carlyon-Brilton 1607 ex Rashleigh 46. IS gr. 

*109. BMA 92 ex Middle Temple hoard. 2FS gr. 

*110. *(n> BMC 90. No prov. 22 5 gr. (A) Hunter 346. 22 6 gr (r) Blum ex Lockett 378 cx Grantlcy 
850. 1 8 A gr. 

W'odel 

*111. *(a) BMA 95 ex Evans ex Dclgany hoard. 22 2 gr. (At l.ockeii 2656 there said to be ex Rashleigh 
ex Cuff. But appears to — Rolh (ti) 65 ex Crowther 5 ex Montagu 249 ex Bricecx Bergne 64 
cx Christmas 27. 192 gr. (r) Ryan 631 ex Drabble 330 ex Carlyon-Bntton Inot in sale) 

7 Rashleigh 46, 18 gr. id) Blunt ex Grantley 843 cx Murdoch 26 cx Montagu 250 ex Whit- 
bourn. Found in Kent." 17 0 gr. (cl Oslo found in excavations at kaupang. Co Yestfold, 
Norway, Sept. 1959. 8 9 gr. (much corroded) 

*1 12. BMA 96 cx Monlagu 251 cx Brice cx Bergne 67. 20-9 gr. 

*113. («) BMC 91 ex Devonshire 20. IS 7 gr. *lA) BMA 93 ex Middle Temple hoard. Same /re die 
asCeoIwulf! no. 31. 1 0 8 gr. id BM A 94 cx Evans cx Dclgany hoard. IS 7 gr. IV) Lockett 
3589 ex Thorburn 24 cx Montagu 248. 20* gr. (e) Mack cx Lockett 579 c.\ Rashleigh 44 
ex Cuff 290. 201 gr 


Cl OLWULI I (821 8231 
(Ami HBi.in Mini 

Grolp I. Portrait types (Plate III) 

Ohv. i cTOLvvu ri.x si <m rounded): bust r. breaking inner circle. There arc two different 
portraits: that used by Oba breaks the nisei iplion after Ihe king's name, bal that used 
by Sigcstef does not fef CocmsuU ). 

Rer. Various designs m rounded 

1 The Bergne provenance altachcd to Hus coin in 
I he Montagu sale catalogue scents more likely to 
attach to the Ryan specimen. Both arc said to be 'cx 
Bergne' but he had only one. 

- The Monlagu 1888 catalogue snysex V ntk Moore, 
but no such coin is identifiable m Ins sale I Ik - Devon- 
shire provenance though given without reservation in 
ihc 1886 catalogue seems uncertain See Vf iNess 


Series i. vi. pp 308 9 

One of this type, the atlua! spec men noi islerP- 
Ikible, found at South, unplon, Hi A 4 x\, 1x64 p 71 
1 Rubbing among l. \ Lawrence papers 
1 The f'.ilT provenance given in the l.nekcii caU- 
kiguc sloev not appear in the Cirar.t 'ey catalogue. The 
coin is not idcntiltiible m the Call salt 
* I ind spoi given ir. /hor XttM X m IV fuel 1865 
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* I . Oba. ( Rev. +08 a mon eta divided by two horizontal lines, hooked at each end.) *(a) BMA 1 1 2 
ex Lawrence (1903) 9. 21 gr. (b) BMA 113 ex Evans ex Marsham 79. 2L5gr. From the 
same rev. die as (a), (c) Hunter 350. 21 T gr. Front the same obv. die as (b). (it) Lockett 2662 
ex Thorburn 26 ex Montagu 263 ex Shepherd 24 found near Ixworth, Suffolk. 233 gr. Front 
the same obv. die as (b) and (r). 

v*2. Sigestef. (Rev. — sigestef mo.net a, the \ forming the central design within the inner circle — 
cf. Coenwulf. Group IVl.) *(«) BMA 1 14 ex Evans 3 8 ex Delgany hoard. 20 7 gr. (6) Glasgow 
(Coats) 352 ex Wigan. 20 -X gr. t(< ) Ryan 633 ex Cnrlyon-Britton 884 ex Astronomer 99 ex 
Montagu 257 ex Shepherd 23 ex Murchison ex Dymock. 22-4 gr. A coin of this type found 
at Dndlieiiliue End , near Saffron Walden, is recorded in A'C i7 (IS43) Proceedings, p. 5. as 
having been exhibited by Mr. Joseph Clarke. 

Group II. Cross-Crosslet type (Plate IV) 

Obv. +noi.vvuF rex m (rounded): cross-crosslet within inner circle. 

Rev. Moncvcr's name, without moneta: different designs. 

*3. Oba. (Obv. Contraction mark omitted. Rev. Cross and pellets, with four disconnected and 
displaced moline ends dividing the inscription — cf. Baldred 8-10.) Westminster School ex 
Delgany hoard. 21-5 gr. 

t*4. Sigestef. ( Rev. Cross-crosslet.) t(u) BMA 120 ex Middle Temple hoard. 20- 1 gr. *1 b) BMA 121 
ex Evans ex Delgany hoard. 19-9 gr. 

Group III. ‘London’ type (Plate IV) 

Obv. + ctOLWLF rex merc! or v. the last three letters placed in the field within the inner 
circle, divided by a tall cross standing on a letter omega (cf. coins of the London mint). 
Rev. —sigestef dorobernia: cross-erosslct within inner circle. 

*5. Sigestef. BMC 1 13 ex Devonshire (1844) 27. 21-7 gr. 


Rochester Mint 

Group I. With bust (Plate V) 

Obv. -r-cioLWLF rex .vi (rounded): crude bust r. breaking innei circle. 

Rev. Moneyer's name with moneta : various designs within inner circle: m invariably rounded. 

*6. Dunn. (Rev. Alpha above omega, with groups of pellets in the field.) *(«) BMC 102 ex Pembroke 
21. 21-5 gr. (It) Nunn (1896) 4S ex Lord Jersey. — . (c) See Camden’s Britannia (1 695) pi. vi. 
7 where a fragmentary or defaced coin is attributed to Azthelwulf. 

*1. Ealhslitn. (Rev. -fa! h-ian moni va, the last two letters in monogram as the central design.) 
*(</) Mack ex Lockett 380 ex Grantley 857 cx Evans ex Delgany hoard. 20-5 gr. From the 
same obv. die as 8(b). ( b ) Delgany hoard (a second specimen). — . 

8. Ealhstan. (Rev. as 7 but mOnei/a, the last letter in the centre.) (a) BMC !06ex Rich ex Dorking 
hoard. 19-7 gr. Oi) BMA 106 ex Middle Temple hoard (ill. AC 1894, pi. iii, 7). 2L5gr. Front 
the same obv. die as 7(a). 

*9. Ealhstan. (Rev. Cross with four crescents and four 'diamonds’.) (a) BMC 105 ex Bank of 
England. 20-5 gr. Obv. inscription ends M — . *(b) Hunter 349. 20-8 gr. (c) Blunt ex Ryan 636 
ex Bruun 27 ex O'Hagan 300 ex Montagu 256 ex Marsham 78 ex Wigan. Chipped, 19 gr. 

*10. Eamvulf. (Rev. Letter a and three crescents.) BMA 107 ex Montagu 259 ex Brice; found at 
Bishops Cannings, Wilts., 1853. Chipped, 20 gr. 

1 1 . Eanwulf. (Rev. Disjointed A of moneta, with ‘ diamonds ’.) I a) Lockett 3595 ex Napier ex Rash- 
leigh 78 . allegedly from the Trewhiddle board but is not the characteristic Trewhiddle colour 
and may be the coin illustrated in Fountaine, pi. iv. 2. 22 gr. ( b ) Blunt cx Ryan 634 ex 
Drabble 333 ex Evans ex Delgany hoard. 18 gr. The obv. omits the ethnic. 
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*12. Eanwulf, I Key. •EAN.aalfmo/M.tv divided by two horizontal lines, each with one hooked end: 
‘diamonds' in t lie Field : no inner circle.) BMC 107 ex Gravesend hoard. 212 gr. 

(Snot, r* II. With head only (Plate V) 

A. With money ci 's nonw. 

Obv. Inscription as I : crude head r. withtn inner circle. 

Kev. As I. 

*13. Ealhstan. (Rey. monli*: cross-crosslet.) *(t/) BMA 105 ex Middle Temple hoard. 19 6 gr. 
tl>) Mack ex Lockett 2660 ex Bascom II ex Rashleigh 79 ex Cull' 293; possibly from the 
Suffolk hoard. Chipped, IS.' gr. 

*14. Lanwulf. (/(rr. monST/a, the Inst letter in the centre.) BMA 108 ex MiddlcTcmple hoard. 20gr. 

"15. Eanwulf. (Rev. four crescents cruciform round it ceil (nil pellet,) BMA 109; purchased 1909. 
18-3 gr. 

4 16. Ethelmod. (ft re. monTi, ‘A, the last letter in the centre.) BMA lit) ex Middle Temple hoard. 
22 I gr. 

B. With mint name hut no moneyer's. Probably struck by the bishop’s moneyer. 

Obv, As 1 1 a. 

Key. Ancient form of the city's name: different designs within inner circle. 

*17. Anonymous moneyer, (Obv. mo. Rev. dokobkiuia run tas the last letters arranged to form 
the central design.) BMC. 1 12 cx Cull' 291 ; possibly from the Suffolk hoard. 21*3 gr, 

*18. Anonymous moneyer. (Kev. Tdorobrebia; another a in centre,) BMA I IS cx Middle Temple 
hoard. 20*5 gr. 


Lonoon Mini (Plate Ml) 

I. Portrait coins: obv. neat bust right: rev. cross-crosslel. 

II. Non-portrait type: obv. cross between ok and v, completing circumscription— Mcrci : orunr, 
rev. cross-erosslct or similai. 

Moneycrs tall Struck both types I : Ceolheard. .4'lltun, and Ceoibakl. 

Ceolheard 

*19. I. Inner circle on e>Z>r. only. 19-3 gr. Blunt ex Ryan 635 cx Grantley 855 cx Evans ex Dclgany. 

*20. II. Key. type 4 crosses cruciform about central pellet. *(u) 21*5 gr. BMA 119 ex Evans 
ex Dclgany. ib) Fountaine, pi. iv, 3. 

/Elhun 

*21. 1. No innci circles. *(a) 19J gr. Lockett 381 cx Evans (found at Toddington, Beds. — AC, 
n.s. v. 168). (b) Same pair of dies. 16-7 gr. (slight chip) BMA 103 ex Montagu 296 ex 
Marsham 80. 

*22. II. 21*6 gr. BM cx Lockett 382 cx (irantley 860 ex Montagu 265 cx Biicc. 

Ceolbald (spelt Ciolbalti) 

*23. I. Inner circles. *(a) 21 *5 gr. BMA 104 cx Evans ex Delgany. (b) Same obv. die; rev. dilfercnl, 
but very similar die. 219 gr. Westminster School 15 ex Dclgany. 

*24. II. ISO gr. BM ex Barnett 312 ex Cnrlyon-Brmon 1610, 


East Anglia (Plates V and VI) 

Fotred? (Boned?) 

*25. BMA 1 17 ex Evans cx H. Burke Godwin, believed to have been found in N. Lines 20*2 gr 


See .VC ( New Scncsi, vi. p. 3 OX. 
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Eacga 

*26. BMC 103 ex Devonshire 32. 21-8 gr. 

Eadgar 

*27. *(a) BMC 1 1 1 ex Vidal 33. 17 0 gr. (b) Mack ex Lockcll 385 ex Evans cx Dclgany hoard. Same 
dies as last. l c >7. gr. (<•) BMA 1 16 ex Middle Temple hoard. 21 2 gr. (rl) Blunt ex Ryan 638 
ex Grantley 859 cx Evans cx Delgany hoard. 20-5 gr. 

Hereberht 

*28. («) BMC 108 ex Dymock 62. 21 gr. *(6) Ryan 637 ex Watters 28 ex Rashleigh 54 ex Pembroke 18. 
20 gr. {(■) Bagnall ex Drabble SI4 ex Bliss 39 ex Montagu 261 cx Addington ex Bergne 70 
ex Dymock 62. 21 gr. Ui) BMA III ex Middle Temple hoard. 19 4 gr. U>) Lockett 384 cx 
Reynolds 1 1 ex Astronomer 100 ex Richardson 13 ex Doulton 5. 22 gr. (/) Fitzwilliam 404. 
No prov. 20-8 gr. (?) Hunter 35 1 . 20-8 gr. (/() Lockett 2661 ex Miller ex Evans ex Delgany 
hoard. 1 201 gr. (/) Grantley 858 ex Murdoch 29 ex Montagu 262 ex Marsham 81. 17-4 gr. 

Werbald 

*29. *(u) BMC 109. Pres. L Worship. 1845. Found at Burgh Castle, nr. Gt. Yarmouth. 19-2 gr. 
(b) BM ex Roach Smith, (c) Mack ex Lockett 383 ex Rashleigh 51 ex CulT.323. 21 A gr. 

Wihtred 

*30. *(«) D. Lockett ex Lockett 3594 ex Mann 137 ex Bascom 6 ex Boyne 1122 ex Murchison 95. 
22 A gr. (b) BMC 1 10 ex Cuff' 322. 19 6 gr. 

Wodcl 

*31. BM ex Lockett 386 ex Rashleigh 50 ex Cuff 324. Same rev. die as Cocnwulf no. 1 I3(Z>); same 
obv. die as 22(f) below. 21 A gr. 

*32. (a) BMA 1 15 cx Middle Temple hoard. 17 5 gr. ( b ) Drabble 334 ex Evans ex Delgany hoard. 
19J gr. (c) Ashmolean ex Lockett 3593 ex Rashleigh 52. 2| A gr. (i7) Bagnall ex Grantley 856 
ex Montagu 264 ex Brice ex Wigan ex Cuff 320. 20-5 gr. (e) Carlyon-Britton 281. 20-7 gr. 
*(/) Abp. Sharp. Same obv. die as 31 above. 20 7 gr. (g) Westminster ex Delgany hoard. 
20-7 gr. (It) Fitzwilliam 405 cx Duncanson ex Smart. 20'5 gr. 


BEORNWULF (823-5) (Plate VI) 


Type / 


East Anglian Mint (only) 

Obv. Bust r. BEORNPVLF RE. 

Rev. Moneyer’s name (Werbald), in three lines. 


*1. («)*BMA 1 27 ex Evans ex Montagu 269 ex Shepherd 25 ex Murchison 97. 195gr. (/>) Lockett 
387 ex Bascom 7 ex Richardson 14 cx Doulton 6 ex Wigan ex Brumell 4. 21 gr. (c) BMC 
1 15, bt. from Till prior to 1838. Found at Hadstock, Essex. 22-2 gr. (d) BM ex Barnett 1935 
( = ? Thomas 109 found at Bartlow Hills, Cambs. Drawing in Evans scrap book at Ashmo- 
lean, then in possession of T. Frye). 20 8 gr. 


Type II 

Obv. Bust r. —BEORNPVLF RE. 

Rev. Cross-crosslet in inner linear circle, moneyer's name around. 

*2. Eacga. (a) Ryan 639 ex Braun 29 ex Carlyon-Britton 885. 22- 3 gr. ( b ) Hunter 35.7. 18-1 gr. 
(c) BMA 125 ex Middle Temple hoard. Same obv. die as next. 20 I gr. *(</) BMA 124 cx 
Middle Temple hoard. Same obv. die as last. 1 9- 5 gr. 

*3. Eadnoth. *(«) BMA 123, ex Middle Temple hoard. 20 9 gr. (Z>) Lockett 2663 ex Rashleigh 55 
ex Murchison 96 ex Dymock 64 ex Rich. 22 gr. (r) Bagnall ex Drabble 335 ex Cromplon- 
Roberts ex Montagu 266 ex Shepherd 26 ex Dorking hoard. Same dies as next. 21 gr. 
id) Blunt ex Grantley 862 ex Evans ex Delgany hoard. Same dies as last. Fragment, 
(e) BMC 1 14. No date or provenance. 19-2 gr. 

1 This is said in error in the Lockett sale catalogue to be ex Tliorburn. 
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*4. Monna. *(ft) BMA 126 ex Evans ex Dclgany hoard. Same obv. die as next. IS-9gr. (ft) Grant- 
ley 861 ex Montagu 268 ex Addington ex Cuff 294 or 295 ex Suffolk hoard. Same </ftr. 
die as last. 21 gr. <c) Bagnalt ex Carlyon-Brilton 282 ex Astronomer 101 ex Montagu 267 
ex Brice cx Wigan ex Cuff 294 or 295 ex Suffolk hoard. 21-4 gr. td ) Mack ex Lockett 388 
ex Napier cx Reynolds 12 cx Rashleigh 56. Said to he from the Trewhiddle hoard, but see 
Arcli. xcviii, p. 1 10. 22 gr. 

Type III 

Obv. Bust r. I deohvvlf Rt (on no. 5 (a)) ; aeornvu rex (on no. 5(ft)). 

Rev. Moneyer’s name in two lines, ornaments between. 

*5. Eadgar. *(«) BMA 122 ex Middle Temple hoard. 19-6 gr. (ft) BMC 104 ex Cotton. 20 4 gr. 
(Attributed in BMC to Ceolwulf 1.) 

LUDICA (.825-7) (Plate NT) 

East Anglian Mini (only) 

Type I 

Obv. Bust r. f lvdica re-F on no. 1(«): cv. . . . fx on no. I(ft); i vdicar | nr on no. 2; no 
inner circle on no. Iff/); inner circle on nos. lift), 2, and 3. 

Rev. Cross-crosslet in beaded inner circle: moneyer’s name around. 

**l. Eadgar. *(«) Blunt ( ? Coats ex Wigan, bt. Cureton 1837). 18 gr. (chipped). 1 *(ft) BM 

ex L. A. Lawrence, 1950 (— ? Carlyon-Brilton I6l7(ft) — 7 Rashleigh 84). Fragment. (The 
attribution of this fragment to Ludica is uncertain. See p. 28 above.) 

*2. Eadnoth. BMC 1 16 ex Cuff 296 ex Suffolk hoard. 22 7 gr. 

Type II 

Obv. Bust r. in dotted circle. +i voica rex me. 

Rev. Moneyer’s name (pfrbald) in three lines. 

*3. Werbald. Hunter 354. 21 4 gr. 

WIGLAF (827-9. 830-40) (Plate VII) 

London Mint (only) 

1st Reign, 827-9 

Obv. Crude bust r. within inner circle. wiglaIhexm (rounded). 

Rev. Cross-crosslet; no inner circle. Moneyer’s name. Moneyers: CEIlhun (/Elhun), 
Burgberd. 

CEIlhun 

***l. *(./) Chevron-barred a on obv.: beaded inner circle: head with neck: deteriorated riftv. die. 
Rev. Crosses break inscription at 4 cardinal points. 22-3 gr. Ryan 640 ex Bruun 30 ex 
Napier 9 ex Baseom 8 ex Rashleigh 57 ex Cuff 297 ex Dewdney ex Dorking board. 
*(/>) Unbarred a: no neck: linear inner circle. Rev. No crosses breaking inscription. 22-3 gr. 
BMA 129 ex Middle Temple hoard. *(<) Barred a: no neck: linear circle. Rev. Crosses 
break inscription. 21 9 gr. BMA 130 ex Middle Temple hoard. 

Burgherd 

*2. Obv. Inner circle ends in lunettes to indicate bust. Rev. Pellets in angles of cross-crosslet. 
2T8 gr. BMA 128 ex Middle Temple hoard. 

[Under Ecgberht, 829-30, the London mint struck coins reading on the obv. ecghfrii fkf.xm 
( rounded), with a cross potent as central (ypc. Rev. name of mint ( I vs ijonia civil-, pi vii, a) or 
of moneyer, rhdm (rounded) vdIiwom-Cij around central (t)\ (pi. vii, ii).] 

2ml Reign. 830-40 

Obv. -I vviglaf rfx m. Cross with pellet in each angle. 

Rev. Moncyer’s name (Redmudh) in ihrec lines, lunettes above and below. 

1 For a discussion of the pedigree and authenticity -of this coin, vide supra, pp 46-49. 
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**3. *(o) 21-6 gr. BMA 13J ex Middle Temple hoard, Brooke, vii. 16. *(/>) Same dies as (a) but 
pellets added on reverse within lunettes. 22 gr. Mack ex Lockett 389 c.x Grantlcy 863 
ex Rashlcigh 58 ex Pembroke 19. (Forgeries of this coin in Sharp and B.M. collections; 
see p. 50.) 


KINGS OF KENT 

EADBERI-IT PRAEN (796-8) (Plate I) 

Canterbury Mint (only) 

Obv. King's name and title in three lines: eadberht rex. 

Type (/) 

Rev. Moncyers name in one or two lines as part of a three-line pattern that varies in detail. 

*1. Babba. (a) BMC 2 ex Gerrard, found at Hcllcsdon, Norwich. 20 4 gr. (/>) Bugnall ex Ryan 585 
ex Grantley 879 ex Evans ex Delgany hoard. 17-3 gr. *(c) Fitzwilliam 429 ex Beaupre Bell, 
1741. 18-4 gr. 

*2. Ethelmod. (a) BMA 157 ex Evans ex Rolfe. Probably found in Kent. 18-4 gr. (/;) Ashmolean 
ex Ballard, 1755. 18-5 gr. (c) Blunt ex Lockett 325 ex Drabble 342 ex Bruun 36 ex Bascom 13 
ex Astronomer 78 ex Montagu 285 ex Marsham 50, ? ex Delgany hoard. 184 gr. *Ul) BMA 
156 ex Middle Temple hoard. 20'9 gr. (» Mack ex Ryan 586 ex Grantley 880 ex Rashleigh 
81. Said in Rashlcigh catalogue to have been acquired in Copenhagen in 1869 and in others 
to have been found at Maidstone. 16 gr. 

*3. Iaenberht. BMC 3 ex Tyssen. 22 3 gr. 

Type (m) 

Rev. Moneyer’s name in two lines, 1 bone' between. 

*4. Ethelnoth. Laing, bought Lctclnvorth, 1956. 20-8 gr. 

Type (.Hi) 

Rev. Monevcr’s name in two lunettes. 

*5. Tidhcah. Hunter 384. 19 6 gr. 


CUTHRED (798-807) 

Canterbury Mint (only) 

Group 1. Without portrait (c. 800-c. 805). (The order of the types is not necessarily chronological.) 

(Plate I) 

Type (A) 

Obv. Throughout: King’s name and title cvpred rex round a cross with usually a pellet or 
a wedge in each angle. 

Rev. Moneyer’s name between the arms of a tribrach rnolinc of varying forms, with some- 
times a wedge in each angle. 

(i) Triple tribrach 

*1. Duda. (a) BM ex Lawrence ( ? Carlvon-Britton 1617). 13-9 gr. *(b) Hunter 385 (— ? specimen 

found at Reculver, Stowe MS. 1049, f. 26). 1 22-5 gr. 

*2. Eaba. *(a) BM ex Bruun 38 ex Witte 24. 19-6 gr. (h) BMC 12 ex Cotton (fragment). 

(ii) Double tribrach 

3. Cuba. Delgany hoard 4* (fragment). 

*4, Werheard. (a) BM ex Barnett. 2 1 -3 gr. (b) Lockett 3548 ex Richardson 16 ex Doulton I. 
18^ gr. *(c) Grantley 885 ex Marsham 52. 


1 We are indebted to Mrs. Martin for this reference. 
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(iii) Single tribrach 

*5. Sigeberht. Blunt ex Drabble 344 (? -= Ready 38). 19 gr. 

(iv) Double tribrach with circular centre containing a pellet 

*6. Eaba. Lockett 2630 ex Carlyon-Britton (not in sale). 20 gr. 

*7. Werheard. (a)DMC 14 ex Devonshire 6. 215 gr. *ib) BMA 1 63 ex Evans. Found at Westbury, 
Wilts., 1865. 21 -4 gr. 

(v) Double tribrach with circular centre containing a smaller tribrach 

*8. Eaba. *ia) BM ex Lockett 328 ex Montagu 289 ex Addington ex Bergne 45. Probably found 
in Beds. (Hawkins, p. 33). 20 gr. (/») BM ex Roach Smith (small fragment). 

Type ( A);(B ) 

Obv. As last. 

Rev. Cross moline w'itli circular centre containing a small cross. 

*9. Eaba. *{a) BMA 159 ex Evans. Found near Andover. 19 gr. (b) Westminster ex Deigany 
hoard, 20-2 gr. 


Type ill) 

Obv. Plain tribrach with circular centre containing a smaller tribrach. 

Rev. As last, but pellet in centre. 

*10. Duda. BMC 1 1 ex Cuff 258. 21 I gr. 

Type (C) 

Obv. Tribrach with circles at end and circular centre containing a smaller tribrach. 

Rev. Tribrach of varying forms. 

( i ) Rev. Single tribrach moline with circular centre containing a smaller tribrach 

*11. Sigeberht. (a) BMA 161 cx Middle Temple hoard. 20 8 gr. *(/;) Fitzwilliam 430 ex Lockett 329 
cx Carlyon-Britton 294. 214 gr. 

(ii) Rev. Single tribrach moline . a wedge in each angle 
*12. Sigeberht. BMC 13 cx Cuff 259. 21-5 gr. 

(iii) Rev. Double tribrach moline. a wedge in each angle 

13. Seberht. BMA 162 c\ Evans cx Deigany hoard. 21-2 gr. 

Group IE Cross-and-Wedgcs type. c. S05-S07 (Plate LI) 

Obv. -rcvniuf) ki:x cant: diademed bust r., breaking inner circle. 

Rev. Moneyer's name, with moncta (m rounded): cross pommee with a wedge in each angle, 
within inner circle. 

*14. Beornl'rcth. BMC 4, ex Webber. 21-1 gr. 

*15. Duda. *Ut) BMC 5 ex Devonshire. 19-3 gr. </>) BMA 158 c\ Fvtms. found near Cambridge. 
19 gr. (r) BM ex Barnett 327. I7 6gr, ((/) Eilzwilliam 431. no provenance. Chipped, 19-4 gr. 
Front the same obv. die as (r). t<4 Glasgow ((. outs) 386 ex Wigan. 19-8 gr. Trotti the same, 
dies as id). I. f) Ryan 5S7 ex Carlyon-Britton 893. 18 8 gr. (g) Rashleigh 82 (ill.); found in 
Herts. 18 gr. 

*16. Eaba. (a) BMCir, no dale or provenance. 21 7gr. T ih) BM cx Barnett 328. 20-7 gr. (c) Ashmolean, 
given to Bodley by Browne Willis 1760. Pcriraps the coin illustrated in Fouplaine. pi. iv. 3. 
2.3-3 gr. id) Lockett 326 ex Bascom 15 e\ Astronomer 79 ex Montagu 286 ex Shepherd 1 1 
c.\ Dynrock. 21.'. gr. te) Lockett 2629 ex O'l lagan 304 ex Allen. 20 gr. ( / ) Thorburn 29 fdi.) 
ex Montagu 287 cx Brice. - . ig) Carlyon-Britton 293 till.) cx Mann 139. 20 gr. (6) Law- 
rence 209 probably cx Rashleigh 84. — . (/) Reading Unlv. ex Wells cx Ha/litt 1022 (ill.;. 



21-5 gr. From the same obv. die os (b). (j) Mack. — . (A) Northampton Museum; found 
near Bri'xworih 1879 ( Antiquary xxx. 104). — . 

17. Eaba. (Obv. inscription undivided.) Spink's Mum. Circ. i. p. 60. 1377 (not ill.). 

*18. Heremod. {Rev. iilkemodi.) *(<i) BMC 7, no provenance. 20 3 gr. (/>) Drabble 343. 18 gr. 
From the smite dies ns (</). (<•) Lockett 3547 c,\ Miller (N.Y.). 20-2 gr. From the some obv. 
die as (a), id) Pembroke 12 (Pembroke Plates, P. 4 T. 1). Pierced. 19-2 gr. 

*19. Sigeberht. ( Rev. siOEHERHTt, m angular.) *(a) Westminster School ex Scott; from the Delgany 
hoard. 2L2gr. {b) Leningrad (Reichel 32). 20 gr. (c) Assheton ex Thomas Cole 133. — . 

*20. Sigeberht. (Obv. Portrait of distinctive style, with prominent shoulders reminiscent of coins of 
Offa: inscription undivided. Rev. as 19.) (a) BMC 8 ex Tvssen. 181 gr. (ft) Fitzwilliam 432 
ex Young ex Bliss 45. 19-4 gr. (c) Hunter 387. Chipped, 1 3-8 gr. From the same obv. die 
as (a), (d) Lockett 327 ex Grantley 883. — . *(e) Bagnall ex Drabble 817 ex Capt, Douglas. 
22 gr. Also probably of this variety are (/) Bascom 14. Fractured. 163 gr. and (g) Grantley 
884 ex Boyne 1129. — . 

*21. Sigeberht. (Obv. Large portrait, no inner circle, lettering of varying size with x of rex placed in 
(he field in Trent of the face. Rev. as 19.) BMA 160 ex Evans ex Delgany hoard. 21-5 gr. 

*22. Werheard. {Rev. vkrheardi, m angular.) *(o) BMC 9 ex Cotton. 21-5 gr. (ft) (Rev. he). Fitz- 
william 433 ex Duncanson ex Smart ex Rashleigh S3 ex White 34. Pierced, 18-8 gr. (c) Ash- 
molean, acquired before 1833. 20 6 gr. (d) Copenhagen ex Bruun 37 ex ‘Property of a 
Gentleman' (1903) 342. Pierced, 20-7 gr. 

*23. Werheard. (Rev. as 22, but m rounded and NE.) *(a) BMC 10, no prov. 19-8 gr. (ft) I limier 388. 
Perhaps the coin illustrated in Fountaine. pi. iv. 2. 18-4 gr. (c) Bagnall ex Grantley 882 (ill.) 
ex Murdoch 35 ex Montagu 288. — . From the same dies as (a), the obv. die having been 
retooled, (d) Lockett 3546 ex Glendining Sale (Nov. 1937) 295. 20.1 gr. From the same obv. 
die as (a), retooled as (r). (e) Reynolds 21; found at Tockenhani, near Wootlon Bassett. 
Wilts. 17 gr. 


CANTERBURY ANONYMOUS ISSUE (c. 822-3) 

Group I. With bare head (Plate IV) 

Obv. -HMoneyer’s name) moneta : bare head, diademed, r. 

Rev. (i) .'.'-DOROB/ERNtAc i vitas. '. ‘ in five lines. 

(ii) • | - doko biirni a; ci vn a s- in five lines. 

*1. Diorntod. (Rev. (i).) BMA 181 ex Middle Temple hoard. 21-8 gr. 

*2. Diormod. (Rev. (ii).) BMA 180 Vex Dymoek cx CulT. 21 5 gr. 

*3. Oba. (Obv. inscription divided by 3 crosses joined to inner circle. Rev. (ii) but r r, and no 
pellets below.) (a) BMA 182 ex Middle Temple hoard. 111. Brooke, pi. iii, 13. 2L6 gr. 
(ft) (Rev. without pellets.) BMA 183 ex Middle Temple hoard. 20 2 gr. *(e) (/lev. without 
pellets.) BMA 184 ex Evans ex Delgany hoard. 210 gr. 

f*4. Sigcstcf. (Rev. (i).) t *(a) Hunter 390. 111. Ruding.pl. 13.2. Probably the coin referred to in 
Pegge s Assemblage, p. 32, as being then in Duanes cabinet. 21-5 gr. (ft) Westminster School 
ex Delgany hoard. 20-4 gr. (chipped). Both coins are from the same pair of dies. 

*5. Swefherd. (Rev. (ii).) *(a) Dresser ex Grantley 896 ex Montagu 312 ex Marsham 120 - . and 
probably also (ft) Delgany hoard no. 4 (possibly the same coin as (a)), (c) Grantley 897 ex 
Lawrence and (d) Waiters 41. a fragment. 

*6. Werheard. (Rev. (i).) BMA 187 ex Evans ex Delgany hoard. 21-0 gr. 

*7. Werheard. (Rev. (ii).) Blunt ex Ryan 602 cx Curlyon-Britlon 896 cx Rashleigh 95, found at 
Eynsham Abbey, Oxford, 1854. 21-8 gr. 
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Group T I . Wiih 'bonneted' head (Plate IV) 

Obv. As 1. but 'bonneted' bead with diadem tics. 

Rev. As I. 

*8. Diormod. (Rev. (ii).) Lockett 336 ex Glcndining's sale (Nov. 1937). 193 gr. 

+*9. Swcfherd. (Rev. (i) but ci/v and no triangles of pellets.) *(n) BMA 185. No pedigree. 23-2 gr. 
( b ) Copenhagen 84 cx Montagu 3 1 1 ex Bricc. 22-2 gr. Ftc) Mack ex Lockett 2635 ex Carlyon- 
Britton I6l9ex Evans cx Delgany board. 21-3 gr. /I II three cuius are from the scum' paw oj dies. 

*10. Sxvefherd. (Rev. (i) but ci. v.) BMA 186 ex Middle Temple hoard. 22-2 gr. From the same obv. 
die (is (9). 

Mule: Group / 1: Ba Idl ed Bonne! type 

*11. Swel'herd. Abp. Sharp collection. 20-9 gr. From the same obv. die (is 9 and 10. 

BALDRED te. 823-5) 

A. Canterbury Mint 

Group I. Bonnet type (Plate IV) 

Obv. 4-belored rex cant: head r., 'bonneted' with diadem ties, within inner circle. 

Rev. Moneyer's name, with moni T : within inner circle dkvr errs in two lines, with contrac- 
tion marks. M sometimes rounded, sometimes angular. 

*1. Diormod. (Obv. cant.) BMA 164 ex Evans cx Delgany hoard. 2L4gr. 

j*2. Diormod. (Obv. baldred. Rev. MONETA.) *ta) BMC 15 cx Tysscn cx Langford. 20-7 gr .and 
probably also + (b) Ryan 589 (ill.) ex Grantley 888 ex Rashleigh 86. Fragment, 164 gr. 
(Spelling of king's name uncertain.) 

*3. Oba. (Obv. baldred, cant: bead bare. Rev. moneta.) BMA 169 ex Middle Temple hoard. 
21 gr. 

*4. Sigestef. Bagnall ex Grantley 887 ex Montagu 291 ox Shepherd 12 ex Murchison 59 cx Dymock 
38 ex Barrett ex Rich ex Dimsdale 7g. — . 

*5. Swel'herd. BM ex Lockett 330 ex Bascom 1 7 cx Murdoch 36 ex Montagu 290 ex Addington 
ex Yot kc Moore 27. 22 gr. 

*6. Tidbearht. (Obv. baldred.) Fitzvvilliam 434 ex Young cx Carlyon-Britton 295 cx Astronomer 
80 ex Montagu 292 ex Brice ex Wigan ex Cliff 260 ex Suffolk hoard. 21-3 gr. 

Group II. Non-portrait types (Plate IV) 

Obv. l m i.Dio i) rex cant: plain cross within inner circle. 

Rev. Moneyer’s name, without moneta: various designs, within inner circle. 

*7. Diormod. (Rev. diormod m: plain cross, with three disconnected forks dividing the inscription. 
BMA 165 ex Middle Temple hoard. 20-7 gr. 

8. Oba. (Rev. Cross and pellets, with four disconnected and displaced molinc ends dividing the 
inscription — cl. Ceolwulf 3.) BMA 172 ex Evans ex Montagu 294. Chipped and broken, 
19-3 gr. 

*9. Oba. (As 8, but a over e to read baldred.) BMA 171 cx Middle Temple hoard. 19-6 gr. 

10. Oba. (Obv. Cross and pellets. Rev. as 8.) («) BMC 17; no date or provenance. 22 gr. (b) BMA 
170 ex Middle Temple hoard. I7 4gr (r) Hunter 389. 20 0 gr. 

*11. Oba. (OAf.aslO. Rev. as 8 but without pellets. J BMA 1 73 ex Middle Temple hoard. 19-5 gr. 

t*l2. Sigestef. I Rev. Plain cross.) *(«) (Obv. omits canii BMA 174 ex Middle Temple hoard 
2F5 gr. t (b) D. Lockett ex Lockett 3549 ex Grantley 890 cx Evans cx Delgany hoard. 20 gr. 

*13. Swefhcrd. (Rev. Plain cross.) BMA 176 ex Evans ex Delgany hoard 20 .3 gr. 



*14. Swefherd. {Obv. C'ross-crosslet. Rev. as 11) (a) BMC 18 cx Tysscn. Two fragments joined. 

*(/>) BMA 175 ex Middle Temple hoard. 18-9 gr. 

*15. Tidbearlu. {Rev. Cross with one limb forked.) *(«) BMA 177 ex I vans ex Dclgany hoard. 
19-1 gr. (b) BMA 178. )8-8 gr. atu! (r) BMA 179. 19 2gr. Both cx Middle Temple hoard. 
{il) Westminster School cx Dclgany hoard. 20 4 gr. (<•) Blunt cx Knshlctgh 85 (ill.) ex Bergne 
47; found near Ayleslord, Kent. 19 gr. {/) Mack ex Ryan 588 cx Crcmpton-Robcrts ex 
Montagu 295 cx Evans cx Shepherd 13; found in Suffolk. . The ruin is illustrated in A'C 
at, p . 103. The Montagu catalogue confused il with (<>). 

*16. Werheard. {Obv. omits the ethnic. Ree. Plain cross.) *{a) /SMC 19 cx Dorking hoard. 2L2gr. 
(/r) Murdoch 37; found in East Coker churchyard, near Veovil, between I860 and 1870. — . 

B. Rohiisilk Mint 

Grout I. With Rex H* (Plate V) 

Obv. a BALOiup rex 17 (a usually appears as f): bust r. breaking inner ctrcle, with ear and 
back of neck formed its a rounded M on some specimens. 

Rev. Moneyer’s name, with moneia (m rounded): various designs, within inner circle. 

*17. Dunun. {Rev. Cross moline.) BMA 166 cx Evans ex Dclgany hoard. 19-6 gr. 

IS. Dunun. (Oht. Bust divides inscription after in x, Rev, as 17.) Mack ex Grantley 889 ex Rash- 
leigh 87 ex Whiibourn 40; found near Guildford e. 1850. 111. NC xiv, p. 46. 17 gr. 

*19. Dunun. ( Obv. omits initial cross. Rev. hanian: wheel design with seven ‘spokes’, pellets 
between.) Ashmolcan cx Passmore; found in Old Swindon 1903. 208 gr. 

*20. Dunun. (06 v. . . , aldfed . . . Rev, -I l>vn . . . Type uncertain.) Stewart cx Grantley 899 (?) 
Fragment. 

21. Ethclmod. (Rev. Wheel design, no pellets.) tn) (Six ’spokes*) BMC 16, no date or provenance. 

Chipped. {/» (Uncertain obv. reading, seven 'spokes’.) Ashmolean ex Knight, presented to 
Bodley 1795. 111. Ruding, pi. 29, 12. Chipped, 16 8 gr. 

Group II. With ’Rex’ alone (Plate N") 

Obv. — baldrfd rex (r normal): bust r. of more conventional form, breaking inner ctrcle. 
Rev. As I : wheel design. 

22. Ethelmod. {Rev. Seven ‘spokes’, no pellets.) Mack cx Lockett 2631 cx Grantley 886 ex Evans. 

19 gr. 

*23. Ethelmod. (Rev. Eight ‘spokes’, pellets between.) BMA 167 cx Montagu 293 ex Miss Scott 
ex Dclgany hoard. 18 5 gr, 

*24. Elthelmod. (06v. bealdred. Rev. As 23.) BMA 168 ex Evans cx Dclgany hoard. 19 4 gr. 


KINGDOM OF EAST ANGLIA 
EADWALD (r. 796-c. 798?) (Plates V and VI) 

Type t 

Obv. King’s name and title in three lines. 

Rev. Moneycr’s name in quarter of a cross, the ends joined. 

*1. Eadnoth. *(a) BMC 3 ex Tvssen. 21 0 gr. ih) Mack ex Grantley 881 ex Carlyon-GriUon (but 
not m sale) = Bascom 24 ex Rashleigli 108 — ? Dymock 51). Broken and mounted in a 
frame, (c) Published by Grueber A'C 1894. p. 54 (note). 

*2. Lul. BM. Found at Richborough 1924. 22 gr. 

73 pe II 

Obv. As last. 

Rev. Moneyer’s name in quarters of a cross with arms joined to form a Celtic cross and with 
lozenge centre. 

*3. Wihtred. Hunter 414. lL5gr. 
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Type 1 


CANTERBURY ARC H I E PISCOPAL MINT 
/ETHCLHFARD (793-805) (Plate II) 

Obv. The archbishop's name and title in a circumscription, finishing with two letters, n*. in 
the centre. 

Rev. The name of the king, his title and ethnic in the arms of a tribrach incline. No moncycr’s 
name. 


*1. («) BMC 24 ex Hollis 67. 21-9 gr. {b) Hunter 393. 19-0 gr. (c) Blunt ex Lockett 2633 ex Bascom 
19 ex Murdoch 38 ex Montagu 301 ex Bergnc 1 10 ex Murchison 88 ex Dvmock 40 ex Devon- 
shire 155. 21 gr. *Ul) Ryan 593 ex Sothcby 28.7.1930, 192. Found at New Stanstead Hall, 
Essex, 1870. (<■) Proc. Mini. Stic. 21.12.1876. 'Lately found near St. Edmund's Chapel, 
Rochester Cathedral'. (Present whereabouts not known.) 


Type 11(A) 

Obv. As last, but the E in the centre is miniscule and sometimes reversed. 

Rev. King's name and title in circumscription; in centre rounded u. 

*2. (a) BMA 193 ex Evans ex Neville Rolfe. Found at Easily. Kent. 19 0 gr. (/>) Drabble 345. 
203 gr. (r) Glasgow, Coats 394 ex York Moore 36. 18-9 gr. it!) Dresser, New York. 19-3 gr. 
*(e) Edinburgh ex Grantley 893 ex O’Sullivan and '? ex Dclgany hoard. 21-7 gr. ( f) Fitz- 
william 437 ex Lockett 333 ex Spink NC 41526. Found nr. Cissbury, Sussex. 21 1 gr. 
{ g ) BMA 194 ex Rashleigh 91 ex C'ufT 390 ex Devonshire 23. 2 1 -6 gr. ill ) Bagnall ex R. 
Carlyon-Bt itton. Found at Stoke Down. Chichester. 1936. (i) Mack ex Bruun 41 cx Carlvon- 
Britton 894 ex Brown. 16 7 gr. 

Type II (B). Similar to (A) but letters in centre Ait. 

*3. Vatican. No provenance. 21 gr. 


WULFRED. 805-32 f? suspended, 817-2!) (Plate VIII) 

Group I. Types without nioneyers name (c. 805 -c. 810 ?) 

Qbv. — WLTiiPoi AitCHiEPiscoPi : tonsured facing portrait within inscription. 

Rev. ' noRovLRNiru civiiatis: (i) cross-crosslet (ii) Alpha-Omega. 

*1. Rev. type (i). BMA 196. ex Montagu 308 (ill ), ex Ld. Jersey 10. 22 gr. 

*2. Rev . type (ii). *(</) Crosses on pallium. BM ex Ryan 595. (b) Pellets beside a; Ci/ilnlix. Mack 
(ill. BNJ xxvi. p. 343), ex Grantley 895. Chipped. 

Group II. Transitional Monogram type (with full obv . inscription) (c. 8107) 

Obv. — vvt tut in AKCiin t'lscon; as group I but less intricate portrait, and large pellet each 
side of face. 

Rev. -F SAEBF.RHT MO neta (rounded M); Monogram with angular first o, 

*3. Inscriptions begin at 12 o'clock: («) BM ex Barnett 332. ib) Fitzwilliam 438. 20-6 gr. *(<:) D. 
Lockett ex R. C. Lockett 3552 ex Montagu 304 ex Marsham 1 1 1 ex Murchison cx Loscombc 
ex Scvington hoard. 21 gr. Obv. Jnscr. starts at 1 o'clock: (it) A. E. Bagnall cx Drabble 346 
ex Carlyon-Bt itton 1618 ex Rashleigh ex Cuff 21 1 gr. t<-| BMC 27, broken (final a barred?). 
Obv. Inscr. starts 6.30 o'clock. Rev. at 9 o'clock; final a chevron-barred: ( /) Hon hoard, ill. 
.M:\FS, no. 4, Oslo 1931. pi. no. 6, with loop attachment. 

Group 111. Regular monogram type (Pte-823) 

Obv. i WLi itruA RCttit.pi: bust to edge of coin. 

Rev. As group 1 1 . usually Roman M and finai a unbarred. Moneyers Saeberlu anti Swel het d. 
*4a. Saeberht. Obv. Inscr. broken — red Are — . Rev. Rounded m: lirst o in monog. diamond-shaped- 
BMA 199, ex Middle Temple hoard. 21 gr. 
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*4n. Saeberhi. Run. Inscr, starts at 6 o'clock; final a barred; diamond o. BM ex Barnett 331. 

4c. Saeberhi. Rc\'. Final a barred; round 0, Copenhagen 83 ex Montagu 303 (ill.) ex Brice ex 
fiergne 111. 22-2 gr. 

*4d. Saeberhi. (Usual variety, with Roman m, final a unbarred, and round o.) (a) Glasgow (Coals) 
396. 22.1 gr. I/O Hunter 395. 20 6 gr. *(e) Ryan 594 ex Reynolds 22 ex Astronomer 124 
ex Richardson ex Doulton. 22 A gr. Id) Obv. inscr., a below d, followed by colon; BMC 26 
(pi. xii 7). (e) Ashmolean ex Lawrence 210, 13-2 gr. (fragment). (/) ? this variety. Bascom 20. 
21] gr.. broken and repaired. 

4e. Obv. as no. 4a, Rev. as 4n. Mack ex Grantley 894 ex Lawrence. Pierced. 

*5. Saeberhi. Ohw Bellet each side of face. *(«) Bib. Nat.. Paris. 20-8 gr. (ft) Lockett 334 ex Evans 
ex Delgany hoard. 22] gr. 

*6. Obv. Three pellets each side of face (all coins same obv. die). *(«) BMA 198 ex Middle Temple 
hoard. 20-7 gr. (ft) Westminster School ex Scot I ex Delgany. 21 2gr. (r) BMA 197 ex Middle 
Temple hoard. 2 1 -7 gr. id) Fitzwilliam 439 ex Rashleigh 93. 14 0 gr. (corroded). Specimens 
(c.) and (d) ? from same rev. die. 

7a. Swefherd. Rev. round m, barred a. round o. Fitzwilliam 440 ex Young gift 1936 ex Bliss 46 (ill.) 
cx Montagu (v) 3. 23-3 gr. 

7b. Swefherd. Rev. Diamond o, other details ? Bruun 43 (not ill.) ex Julius Witte 25. 1 9-8 gr. 

*7c. Swefherd, Rev. Round o, Roman m, unbarred a. *(a) BMA 202 ex Middle Temple hoard. 
20 gr, (ft) ? this variety. Bruun 42 (not ill.) cx 'Property of Gentleman' 1903, 340. 1 9-7 gr. 
(r) ? this variety. Montagu 305 ex Shepherd 51. 

*8. Swefherd. (7ftv. Three pellets by each cheek. Pellets in line: “la) BMA 201 ex Middle Temple 
hoard. 17-6 gr. (ft) Same obv. die as la). Westminster School cx Scott ex Delgany. 18 4 gr. 
(c) Drabble 818 ex Mann 140 ex Bliss 47 ex Montagu 306. 21 gr. Id) Same dies as (r). 
Lockett 3551 ex Rashleigh 92 ex Cuff 391. 21] gr. (e) Same dies as (c) and (</). Gantz 
1007 (ill.). Pellets in triangle: (/) BMA 200 (pi. xi. 6) ex Evans I’d. near Wallingford. 19-2 gr. 
(g) Mack ex Grantley 895. 

Group IV. Anonymous Issue (c. 823) 

Obv. Moneyer's name surrounding tonsured, facing bust. Luning's obv. dies have three dots 
each side of face. 

Rev. Mint name in lines across held. 

(i) ■BOROIt/FRNIACI VITAS V 

(ii) ' + ’ / OORO/ R F R N I A ; C t V I T A / ■ S ' 

(i) Moneyers Saeberhi. Swefherd, and Lulling 

*9. Saeberhi. la) Glasgow (Coats) 398 ex Wigan ? Pembroke 32 (plate P. 4. T. 2). 20] gr. 
“lb) hi of moneyer's name ligated. BM. 1927. 

10. Swefherd. (a) Hunter 399 (ill. Ruding, pi. 13, 4). 20-6 gr. (ft) Glasgow (Coats) 400 cx Wigan. 
18] gr. 

*11. Luning. (a) BMA 210. 20 S gr. “(b) Same dies as la) Westminster School cx Scott ex Delgany 
hoard. 20-8 gr. 

(ii) Moneyers Swefherd, Liming, and Vilnod 

*12. Swefherd. *(a) BMA 21 1 ex Middle Temple hoard. 1 8-3 gr. (chipped), (ft) Drabble 347 (not ill.). 
20 gr. (chipped), (r) Ashmolean ex Lawrence 210ex Boyne 1112 (fragment). Id) ni : . in mono- 
gram. Lockett 3553 ex Dorset hoard fill. ,YC 1915, pi. xvii. 9). 20-5 gr. ( e ) ne mono. Ryan 
603 (ill.). ( / ) ne mono. T. S. Agnew ex Grantley 897 (fragment). (g) ne mono. Baldwins 
(1951) ex Day ex Carlyon-Brilton (not in sale) ex Sir J. Evans. 
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*13. Liming. (</) Pitzwilliam 441 ex Carlyon-Britton 299. 21 I gr. U>) Same rev. die as (ti). Fitzwni. 
442 ex Lockett 337 ex Astronomer 131 ex Montagu 309 ex Brice ex Lake-Price ex Murchi- 
son ex Dymock. 203 gr. (<-) Glasgow (Coats) 397 ex Wigan. 22 gr. (r/) BMA 207 cx Middle 
Temple hoard (ill. A'C 1923, pi. xi. 8. and Brooke, pi. iv. 3). 20-9 gr. *le) BMA 208 purchd. 
1838. 20-4 gr. (/) Unbarred a in Civit/is. BMA 209 purchd. IS90. 17-9 gr. (chipped), 
(g) BM ex Barnett 333 ? Bruun 44 cx Napier 16 cx Evans cx Dclganv hoard. 19-3 gr. 

(chipped). (/() Drabble 819. 21 gr. (/) Blunt ex Lawrence (repaired). 

*14. Vilnod. Unbarred a in Ci vitas : BMA 212 ex Middle Temple hoard, 21 I gr. 

Group V. Dorobeniut C i vitas in Wulfrcd's name (hybrids with reverses of group IV. ii) 

(i) Obv. AS Group VI - WLFRUDAKCHIKPIS. 

Rev. As Group IV. ii. (A mule,) 

*15. BMC 25 (pi. xii, 6) ex Devonshire 156. 22 0 gr. (See also Ruding, pi. 13, 3 quoting Pcggc's 
Assemblage.) 

(ii) Obv. Name Wutfreei only, apparently cul over earlier inscription on the dies. 

Rev. As Group IV. ii. 

**16. *(a) Obv. ( vvi.( trefoil ) f( trefoil )it -f-.n, Murdoch 40 ex Montagu (1897) 4, ? Montagu 310 
cx Marsha m I 12 and ? ex SainthtU (see Lindsay. Heptarchy, pi. 2, 63. and Oita Podrhia i, 
pi. x\, 2 and p. 209). — . *(/;) Obv. ( I v)vl bust i red. BMA 195 ex Lawrence pres. 1920. 
19-2 gr. (broken). 

Group VI. Baldred type lc. 823-825) 

Obv. | vvLi REOARcm'EPts. Bust within inscription. 

Rev. nitvR errs, surrounded by moneycr's name and monft. 

Moneyers: Swefherd and Vilnod. 

*17. Swefherd. *(n) Obv. inscription recut 7 Rev. line below cits. Blunt ex Lockett 2634 cx Dorset 
hoard I V C 19 1 5. pi. xvii. S), 220 gr. </>) Pellet each side of head. BMC 28 (pi. xii, 8), purchd. 
IS36. 20-8 gr. Ic) Two pellets on left side of head. Lockett 335 cx Carlyon- Britton 298 
ex Astronomer 125 ex Montagu 30 ex Brice ex Shepherd 50 ex Murchison ex Loscoinbe 
? ex Sevinglon hoard (see Arch, x.wii, pi. xxiii, 2). 22-0 gr. 

*18. Vilnod. (</) Line above dr. BMA 204 (pi. xi, 7), ex Middle Temple hoard. 21 5 gr. *(/>) Line 
above dr and below cirs. BMA 205 ex Middle Temple hoard. 20 8 gr. {<■) Pci let each side 
of face. BMA 200 cx Middle Temple hoard. 18-S gr. 

Group VII. Second monogram (Ecghcrht) type 

Obv. ! pi.frfivarcf-I’s. Bust to edge of coin. 

Rev. SPLKHEARD Moll around uorob c cruciform monogram. 

*19. Swefherd. BMA 203 ex Middle Temple hoard (AC 1894. pi, iv. I). 19-0 gr. 
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TABLE B 

Approximate Chronology of the Activity of Southern English Mints, 7Q6-S39 


Dure 

[terminus Canterbury Canterbury 
post quern) (royal) ( arrhiepiseopat ) Rochester 


796 

798 


Eadbcrln Mint closed? Mini not 
Praen yet open ? 

Cocnwulf ,'tthclhcan.l 


c, 800 C 1 ) Coenwuir 
and Cullucd 

805 

807 Cocnwulf 
r. 810 (?) 


Wulfrcd 


Cocnwulf 


East Anglia 
Eadwalri 

Cocnwulf 


London 

Cocnwulf 


Windtester 

Mint not 
open ? 


821 

823 

825 

827 

829 

830 


833-9 


I Ccolwulf 
I Anonymous 

Baldred 

Ecsberlu 


Anonymous 

Wulfrcd 
Mint closed ’ 


Ceolwuir 

Baldred 

Ccgberht 


Wulfred 

Ceolnoth 


Ccolwulf Ccolwulf 

Beomwulf Mint closed? 

Ludica 

/Ethelstan Wiglaf 
Ecgberht 
Wiglaf 

Mini closed? Ccgberht 


The date at which Culhred's coinage started has not received the attention in the text which we 
had intended. He appears to have shared the Canterbury mint with Cocnwulf, but the fact that none 
of the moncyers who struck for Cuthrcd had issued coins cither for OfFa's last type or for Eadberht 
Praen, whereas three of those working for Cocnwulf had struck for OlTa or Eadberht (or both), 
suggests that Cuthred did not obtain coining rights immediately on his accession in 798. This view 
receives some support from the fact that in our Group I surviving coins of Cocnwulf of the 
Canterbury mint are nearly twice as plentiful as those of C uthred, whereas in Group IL those of 
Cuthred are more than twice as plentiful as those of Coenwulf. Wc have therefore given c. 800 as 
a provisional date for the start of C uthred's coinage, which appears to have represented, towards the 
end of his life, the greater part of the output of the Canterbury mint. 




TABLE A 


Historical Table 


Aiu'khcsiiops <» 


Mehcu 

KfN| 

CANTERBURY 

East ANui.ia 

7% Death or OlTa. 

Accn and death 
of Egnith. Accn. 
of Cocnvvuir 

Acctl of Ladbcrht 
Praen 

/Eihclhcnrd arbp 
(since 793) 

Accn of Eodwatd 

798 

Deposit of 
Eadbeihl Praen. 
Accn of Cuthrcd 


Ejtd of ivigt 1 of 
Eadwatd, L. Anglia 
under Mercians 

802 




805 


Death of 
/Tthelheaid. 
Wulfrct! arbp. 


807 

Death of Cuthrcd 
Kent under 
Mercians 



821 Death ol Cocnwulf. 
Accn. of Ceolwulf 




823 fxpn. ol Ceolwulf 
Aeon, of 

Beormvulf 

Accn. oj Hnlilicrf 



825 Death of 

Bcumwull. Accn. 
of Ludica 

tegbesh! conquers 
Kent. Expn. of 
Baldrcd Kent 
under Wesson 



827 Death of Ludica. 



/Eilichioti X 


Accn. of Wiglaf 
829 Ecgbcrht conquers 


Mercia 

830 Wiglnf recovers 
Mercia 

832 Death of Wulfred 

t-eoiogild arbp 

833 Ceolnoth arbp 

839 

840 Death of Wiglaf. 

Accn of fcterhrsvulf 

c. 850 .■f jltelweartl A trip 

852 Death of Berhtwulf. 

Accn of Burgred 

855 Accn of Eadmund 


Wisshx 

Bcorhtrie king 
(since 786) 


Death of Heoihtric. 
Accn. of Ecgberhl 


Death of Ecgbcrht 
Accn of 'Ethclwulf 


Note: Items m italics depend on numismatic evidence only 



TABLE D 


Canterbury Moneyers at the Royal Mint from c. 805 to c. 828, showing the Number of Coins Recorded of each Type or Group 


/. Non-pornait 
before e. 805 
Cttlhred andjor 
Coemvitlf 


Duda \ 

Eaba x 

Scberht x 

Sigeberht x 

Werheard x 

Heremod 


Beornfreth 

Tidbearht 

Diormod 

Dealla 

Oba 

Sigestef 

Swefherd 

Wujgar 

Total 


CuTHRED AND COENWULF 
II. Small /Ians with portrait 
c. 805-c. SIO 

B. Cross 

anti C. Triple 

A. Cross-and-Wedges Qnatrefoil Aura 
Cttlhred Coemvitlf Coenwnlf Coemvitlf 




Coenwulf 

III. Large flans, first bust 
c. 810-c. 815 

A. Pirtcer B. Cross C. Cross- 
Cross Moline Crosslet 




Coenwulk 

! V. Large flans, second bust 
c. 815-21 


A. Pincer B. Cross C. Cross- D. Crescent Individual 


Cross Moline Crosslet Cross types 



Ceolwulf 

821-3 

If 111. 

1. With Without 
portrait portrait 



Anonymous 
e. 822-3 

II. With 
I. With bonneted 
bare head head 


Baldred 
c. S23-5 


Ecgberht 
c. 825-S 


c. 828-39 


/. With II. Without 1. Early 2. Noit- 3. Monogram 
portrait portrait portrait portrait type 



Duda 
Eaba 
Sebcrht 
Sigeberht 
Werheard 
Heremod 
Beorafreth 
x Tidbearht 

x Diormod 

Dealla 
x Oba 

Sigestef 

x Swefherd 

Wulgar 
Total 
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The figures shown on Tables C-H are the number of specimens listed in the Corpus. 

TABLE C 

Table of Money ers of the Early {Non-portrait) Coins of Mercian and 
Kentish kings at Southern Mints 


Moneyers 

Ollu 


Eadbcrtn 

Coenwntf 

C III lin'd 

With bust 

Canterbury 

S' 

Earlier 

Lure 

Praen 

KA) 

/<«) 

Ltlrly 

S' 

Coen wulf C a ih red 

Babba • 

X 

X 

J 


■» 



Eoba • 

X 

X 



6 



Elhelnoth 

• X 

X 

1 





Ethelmod 


X 

5 


<> 



Iaenberhi 

* , , 


1 


. . 



Tidheah 


, * 

1 



. , 


Scberht 


. , 


\ 

6 

I 

X 

Duda • 

« Dud 




11 

3 

X X 

Eaba ■ 




, , 

1 

8 

X X 

Sigeberht 


, . 


, , 

1 

4 

X X 

We rhea rd 

• 

-- 




5 

X X 

London 

Ludoman 


X 


2 

2 



Wilhun 


X 


1 

1 


. , . . 

Diola 




2 

3 



Eanmund 




. . 

2 


v? : 

Wighard 



• 


1 


X? 

Undetermined 

Ciolhard 

• X 

X 


• • 

1 


X 

lbba - 

X 

X 

, . 

. . 

2 

, . 


Enma • 


X 



1 

. . 

. . 

Tend wine 


-• 



1 



Total • 

• 1# , 


II 

r> 

50 

21 

. . 


TABLE F 

Coins of Archbishop WuJ feed's Mint at Canterbury 


it. 

Mid- 


Ill. 


IV. (Anonymous 
fustic, c. 823 ) 


VI. 


VI/. 


Monever 


c. SOS-? Coenwntf Pre-823 Phase (») Phase (d) r 823 823-5 c 830 


No moneyer's name 

3 





3 



Saebcrhl 


ft 

its 

2 





Swefherd 



12 

2 

7 


3 

1 

Luning • 

Vilnod • 




2 

9 

1 

* * 

3 


Total • 

3 

6 

28 

6 

17 

3 

6 

1 




TABLE G 

East Anglian Money as 



Offa 

Emhvald 

Coemvttlf CeoUvutf 

Bconiwiilf 

Litdica 

sEihelstaii 
of E. Anglia 

Lul • 

X 

1 

16 




Wihtred • 

X 

1 

1 1 2 




Eadnoth • 


3 





Foired (Botred) 

X 


3 1 



. . 

Wodel • 



1 1 9 




1 lercbcrht 



7 9 




Eacga 



1 

4 



Eadgar • 



4 

2 

2 

X 

Wcrbald - 



3 

4 

1 


Eadnoth - 




5 

I 

\ 

Monn 




4 


X 

Total * 


5 

48 29 

19 

4 

. . 


TABLE H 

Coins Attributed to the London Mint 



Cornwall' 796-82! 

Ccolivu 

!. 

if 1821 -X 

U Noth ncornwn/f 

t ittHm 

WizUtf 

1st K digit Eriibcrht 

1 1 tgh'l 
re. stored 

Money er 

Tribrach 

Portrait 

Portrait 

portrait & 23-5 

it 25 -7 

827-9 829-2n 

8J0-4U 

Eanmurut 

X 

1 






Ccolheard . 

X 

8 

V 

2 




Wighcr (?) . 

•> 

1 






.4Elhun 


3 

2 

1 


3 


C'colbald 


2 

2 

! 



, . 

Ereicod (? Ethelmod) 
Burghcrd 

Rcdmudh 


2 




I 

2 


L vttdonlu 






1 


U . . . wutf . 

. 



n 





Toial 


17 


4 


4 


4 



FINDS OF CAROLING I AN COINS FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

R. H. M. DOLLHY Ctnd K. F. MORRISON 

(a) An unpublished obolus of Lot haire II recently found in Dorset 

Tun following is a description of a small silver coin which was brought to our notice 
in the summer of 1963: 

Ohv. +10TAHVSIEIX (retrograde). 

Cross pattee with inner and outer circle of pellets. 

Rev. paia / thia (in two lines). 

Outer circle of pellets. 

Diameter 15 mm. ( • inch). Weight 0-73 grn. (11-3 gr.). Dic-axis 90\ 



The coin is illustrated here by greatly enlarged photographs of plaster-casts, and it is 
thought to be unlikely in the extreme that any will wish seriously to challenge the 
following interpretation of the legends: 

ohv. — LOTARIVS REX 
Rev. PAIA TINA 

The find-spot and the circumstances of discovery arc sufficiently indicated in the 
following note which we owe to the kindness of Mr. C. J. Bailey of The School House, 
Litton Cheney, who actually found the coin in the course of archaeological excavation: 

Pin’s Knoll, in the parish of Litton Cheney, Dorset, is a greensand spur (at SY (30)541905) which 
juts southward into the Bride Valley front the chalk hills to the north. On the south-west the scarp side 
is almost cliff-like, while the less steep slope to the south-east is terraced by a series of strip lynchets 
running along the contours. Trial excavation of the relatively flat area above the lynchets was carried 
out in 1959 when the site was established as that of an ‘open farm' of the Early Iron Age with a possible 
continuation into the Romano- British period. It was discovered and established by the writer in time 
to be included on the Ordnance Survey Map of Southern Britain in the Iron Age. Further work this 
year has confirmed that occupation continued at least until r. a.d. 350. 

The coin was found at a depth of eighteen inches and a few inches above the ‘ fall ' layer associated 
with a Romano-Briiish building tentatively dated r. a.d. 300. Subsequent disturbance has made 
stratification difficult, but a section at a point near where the coin was found suggests a relatively 
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shallow build-up in post-Roman times underlying a deeper layer resulting from medieval ploughing. 
One finds it difficult, therefore, to divorce the coin from early cultivation of the lynchets, although to- 
day no other material has been found which might be in any way associated with it. 

The coin was excavated personally by the writer, and the most striking thing would seem to have 
been its extraordinary good state of preservation. It hardly needed washing. 

From the above it should be clear that the circumstances of the coin's discovery, 
though seeming to establish authenticity beyond all cavil, throw little light upon the 
problem of its attribution. It can be said, though, that there is a presumption that such 
an obolus belongs to a ninth-century Lothaire rather than to one of the tenth-century 
princes of the same name. As is well known, a feature of post-AIfredian legislation was 
its insistence that foreign money should not circulate within the dominions of the 
English king, and more than one recent paper has stressed just how few are the tenth- 
and eleventh-century coins from the Continent that can be fairly associated with finds 
from the English kingdom proper. 1 The fabric of the new obolus, too, is one that cries 
out for a ninth-century attribution and for a place of minting north of the Alps, and we 
ourselves have no hesitation whatever in assigning the coin to the German king Lothaire 
11 (855-69), while the greater probability is that the mint is to be identified as Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chapelle). Even denarii of this king and mint are notably rare, 2 and the obolus 
was hitherto unknown. However, wc should observe that this would not seem to be the 
first time that coins of the king have been recorded with an English provenance, and 
Dr. D. M. Metcalf can congratulate himself that this single-find from Dorset may be 
thought to vindicate his suggestion that the Carolingian coins found in York just over 
200 years ago 3 were most probably of Lothaire II. 

How the obolus from Pin’s Knoll arrived in England and how it came to be lost on 
a lynchet in the vicinity of the, as yet precisely to be identified, site of the Alfredian burli 
‘in Brydian’ are questions to which answers cannot well be given. One recent paper, how- 
ever, has argued that far too much weight can be attached to early medieval coin-finds 
as evidence of commercial intercourse, 4 while another from quite a different standpoint 
has suggested that there is special need for scepticism where Carolingian issues are 
concerned. 3 Attractive, then, as the hypothesis of Rhine trade may seem — and we are 
both convinced of the importance of Frisian merchants as middlemen in the ninth 
century — it seems to us no less likely that it could have been some Viking raider who had 
brought the coin to Wessex. In 877 the horsed ‘army’ of Danes must have passed within 
miles at most of Pin’s Knoll in the course of its headlong ride from Wareham to Exeter, 11 
and equally one might well ask whether it is quite impossible for the obolus to have 
been washed ashore on the person of one of the several thousand (?) corpses from the 
hundred (?) supporting ships wrecked at Swanage not so many miles to the east. 7 It is not 
suggested, we would hasten to add, that either of these hypotheses should be taken too 


1 Cf. NNUM 1957, pp. 253-6: ibid., 1962, pp. 
133-5: JMP xliv (1957), pp. 54-56: HBN 1958/9, 
pp. 53-57. 

2 Prou 47 — Gariel lx. 2: Prou 148 and 149: 
Gariel lx. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Ivii. 25 and 26 (which last 
two issues may well be, as G. suggests, from a later 
ruler of the same name): Morrison-Grunthal 1183-92. 
Of these only Gariel lvii. 26 = Morrison-Grunthal 

1192 is an obolus. and this may well represent a 

tenth-century striking for Lothaire of France. 

5 Cf. NC 1957, pp. 199-201. 


11 P. Grierson in TRHS 5 ix (1959), pp. 1 23—40. 

0 K. F. Morrison in Speculum, xxxviii (1963), pp. 
404-32. 

0 ASC s.a. (ed. Whitelock & Douglas & Tucker, 
London, 1961, p. 48). 

7 Ibid. In The Age of the Vikings . London, 1962, 
P. H. Sawyer has set out (pp. 120-5) his reasons for 
our regarding contemporary estimates of the size of 
major Viking fleets as in the main exaggerated. Even 
so, the number of the victims of the Swanage debacle 
may well have run into hundreds. 



seriously, but both of us feel that in the present climate of medieval studies it is still very 
necessary that there should be put forward at least one plausible alternative to an 
almost inevitable association of such a discovery with trade-routes and commerce. 
Especially would caution appear to be indicated since, for reasons that will emerge later 
in this note, a review' of the coin-hoards suggests pretty strongly that already in the 
ninth century English kings were evincing a desire to exclude continental coins from 
circulation in England south of the Thames. 1 


(b) A summary listing of coin-hoards from Great Britain and Ireland that are on record as 
containing one or more Carolingian coins. 

The I liberno-Norse fascicle of the British Museum Sylloge will shortly be giving for 
the first time an abbreviated listing of ninth-, tenth-, and eleventh-century coin-hoards 
from Great Britain and Ireland with some claim to be considered at once reasonably 
comprehensive and reliably precise in the datings which are there proposed. Rather 
more than 200 hoards are there noticed, and in the case of twenty-six of them there is 
a record of the presence of one or more Carolingian coins. It has occurred to us that 
a rather fuller and more exact account of this Carolingian content could be of service to 
students of both the English and the continental series, and in the summaries that 
follow the Carolingian coins are described in some detail. The references given are not 
only to such standard works as those of Prou and Gariel but also to the corpus which 
will, we anticipate, be put out by the American Numismatic Society within the next 
few months. The following abbreviations are employed: 


A/S Coins 
Bonser 
BNJ 
CM, v 
Gariel 


GM 

HB\ T 

Inventory 

Morrison-Gruntha! 


A C o 
NX A 

Poey d'Avant 
Prou 

PRSAI 

SCBt 

Serafini, T, IV 

SAC 

VCH 


R. H. M. Dollcy (<’</.). Anglo-Saxon Coins, London, 1961, 

W. Bonser, An Anglo-Saxon and Celtic Bibliography 45U-I0S7, Oxford, 1957. 

British Numismatic Journal. 

Corpus Nummormn Italicorum, vol. v (Lombardia), Rome, 1914. 

E. Gariel, Les Mommies royales de France sous la race carolingiemie, 2 vols., 
Strasbourg, 1883-4. 

Gentleman's Magazine. 

Hamburger Beit rage zur Numismatik. 

.1. D. A. Thompson, Inventory of British Coin Hoards A.D. 600-1500, London, 
1956. 

K. F. Morrison, with the collaboration of H. Grunthal, Carolingian Coinage, in 
press. 

Numismatic Chronicle. 

Nordisk Numismatisk Arsskrift. 

F. Poey d’Avant, Mommies feodales de France, 3 vols., Paris, 1858-62. 

M. Prou, Catalogue i les mommies franyaises de la Bibliotheque nationals: Les 
Mommies caroliiigiennes, Paris, 1896. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 

Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles. 

C. Serafini, Le Monde e !c. Bolle Phtmbc Pontijicie del Mcdaglierc Vaticano, 
vols. i and iv, Milan, 1910 and 1928. 

Spink 's Numismatic Circular 

Victoria County History. 


I. Delgany, Co. Wicklow, Ireland, c. 1874. Deposit: c. 827. 

100-1- coins — 1 Carolingian. 

Leo III — Rome(?). Cf. Serafini, iv, p. 11, 4-5 (misattribuled to Leo VIII). 

1 Infra, pp. 85-S7. 
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Inventory 117: Bonser 8892 : Rev. Beige de Phil, et d' Hist, xxx ( 1 952), pp. 825-33 : AjS Coins, p. 262, I : 
BNJ xxxL (1962), pp. 11-22. 

Span of ihe English coins: c. 790-827. Bulk of the English coins: c. 810-25. 

The papal coin is in the British Museum. 

2. Gower, Glamorganshire, 1948. Deposit: c. 840. 

3 coins — 2 Carolingian. 

Lothairc 1 — Pavia. Cf. Prou 904: Morrison-Grunthal 556. 

Charles the Bald Melle. Cf. Prou 692: Morrison-Grunthal 1063. 

Inventory 305: Bonser 9082. 

Date of the English coin c. 830-5 (cf. BNJ xxviii, iii (1957), pp. 467-76). 

N.B. The find-spot was the floor of a cave known as Minchin Hole near Penard which is in Gower 
and hence in Glamorganshire and not Carmarthenshire. 

The coins are in the Royal Institution of South Wales at Swansea. 

3. London (Middle Temple), 1893. Deposit: c. 842. 

250 l- coins — I Carolingian. 

Charlemagne — Mainz. Cf. Prou 33 var. : Morrison-Grunthal 93. 

Inventory 366: Bonser 8896: A IS Coins, p. 64. 

Span of the English coins: c. 790-842. Bulk of the English coins: e. 825-42. 

The Carolingian coin is in the British Museum. 

4. Mullaghboden, Co. Kildare, 1871. Deposit: c. 847. 

1 1 -F coins — all Carolingian. 

Louis the Pious-Melle. Cf. Prou 715: Morrison-Grunthal 398. 

Pippin I or II — Melle (2). Cf. Prou 689: Morrison-Grunthal 606. 

Charles the Bald — Melle (2). Cf. Prou 692: Morrison-Grunthal 1063. 

Louis the Pious — uncertain mint(s) (Christiana Religio). Cf. Prou 987 var.: Morrison-Grunthal 
472 (2): cf. Gariel, pi. xliii, 24: Morrison-Grunthal 476. 

+ 3 coins of the same general types. 

Inventory 216: Bonser — : PRSAI , 1872/3, pp. 13-16: A S Coins, p. 262, 2: Univ. Oldsaks. Arbok 
(Oslo), I960' I, pp. 49-62: The dongowniun (Clongowcs Wood College, Naas, Co. Kildare), xxiii, 2 
(1963), p. 5. 

One coin of Prou 689 is in the British Museum, and examples of 692 and 987 in the Museum at 
Clongowes Wood College together with tinfoil impressions of 5 of the remaining coins. The three 
extant coins are illustrated in the two most recent works cited, and the impressions have been photo- 
graphed for a new note for Univ. Oldsaks. Arbok. 

5. Dorking, Surrey, 1817. Deposit: c. 861. 

c. 1000 coins — 1 Carolingian. 

Pippin I or 11 — Melle. Cf. Prou 689 var.: Morrison-Grunthal 606. 

Inventory 123: Bonser 8907 and 9085: AjS Coins, p. 66. 

Span of the English coins: c. 815-61. Bulk of the English coins: c. 840-60. 

The Carolingian coin is illustrated by a line-engraving in Archaeologiii xix, pi. x. 14. 

6. York (Coney Street), shortly before 1760. Deposit: c. 870. 

c. 100 coins — some Carolingian. 

Lothaire II (?) — uncertain niint(s) ( Christiana Religio). Cf. Gariel, pi. lx. 6: Morrison-Grunthal 1 190 
but composition very obscure. 

Inventory — : Bonser — : A'C, 1957, pp. 199-201. 

English coins unfortunately not described in the contemporary account of the discovery. 

7. Talnotrie, Kirkcudbrightshire, 1912. Deposit: c. 870. 

12+ coins — 1 Carolingian. 

Louis the Pious — uncertain mint (Christiana Religio). Cf. Prou 997: Morrison-Grunthal 472. 
Inventory 349: Bonser 1 1709: SCBI Edinburgh i (in the press). 

Span of the English coins: c. 840-70. A fragmentary Kulic coin is of consistent date. 
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The fragmentary Carolingian coin is in the National Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh. It will 
be illustrated in the forthcoming fascicle of SCBI. 

8. Gravesend, Kent, 1838. Deposit: c. 872. 

540 coins— 1 Carolingian. 

Louis the Pious — uncertain mint ( Christiana Religio). Cf. Prou 987 var.: Morrison-Grunthal 472. 
Inventory 176: Bonser 8897: A S Coins, p. 67: BNJ xxix. ii (1959), p. 221. 

Span of the English coins: c. 820-72. Bulk of the English coins: c. 860-70. 

The Carolingian coin is in the British Museum. 

9. Truwhiddle, Cornwall, 1774. Deposit: c. 873. 

e. 120 coins — ! (or 2) Carolingian. 

Louis the Pious — uncertain mint (Christiana Religio). Cf. Gariel, pi. xliii. 13 var.: Morrison- 
Grunthal 498. 

Perhaps a piece of ‘ Pippins’ (= (?) Pippin I or II — (?) Melle) cf. the earliest manuscript listing of find. 
Inventory 362 : Bonser 8909, 89 1 0, and 11551: Rashleigh MSS. in Dept, of Coins and Medals, British 
Museum: A/S Coins, p. 67: BNJ xxix. ii (1959), p. 222: Arciiaeologia xcviii (1961), pp. 75-122. 

Span of the English coins: c. 790 (?)— 873. Bulk of the English coins: c. 840-70. 

A drawing of the coin of Louis the Pious is among the Rashleigh MSS. cited. 

10. Croydon (Whitehorse), Surrey, 1862. Deposit: e. 875. 

c. 250 coins — 8 Carolingian. 

Louis the Pious — uncertain mini(s) ( Christiana Religio). Cf. Prou 987 var.: Morrison-Grunthal 472: 
cf. Prou 1009: Morrison-Grunthal 472. 

Charles the Bald — uncertain mint(s) ( Christiana Religio). Cf. Prou 1062 varr. : Morrison-Grunthal 
1159 (6). 

Inventory 111: Bonser 8887 and 8891 : BNJ xxix. ii (1959), pp. 222-34: ibid, xxx, ii (1961), pp. 219 
and 215. 

Span of the English coins: c, 830-75. Bulk of the English coins: c. 865-75. 

A few fragmentary Kufic coins seem all to fall within the bracket c. 800-50. 

The specimen of Prou 987 var. is in the British Museum. Drawings of coins corresponding to Prou 
1009 and 1062 var. are in the Reference Section of Croydon Public Library (Corbet Anderson MSS.). 

11. Laxfield, Suffolk, 1819. Deposit: c. 875. 

A substantial hoard — 9 I Carolingian. 

Charles the Bald — Quentovic. Cf. Prou 196 var.: Morrison-Grunthal 720: cf. Prou 200: Morrison- 
Grunthal 718 (2). 

Charles the Bald — Laon. Cf. Prou 270: Morrison-Grunthal 794. 

Charles the Bald- Rouen. Cf. Prou 378 var.: Morrison-Grunthal 878. 

Charles the Bald (?) — Nivelles. CL Prou 104 var.: Morrison-Grunthal 661. 

Charles the Fat (?) — Saint-Gery (Cambrai). Cf. Prou 125 var.: Morrison-Grunthal 1445. 

‘Illegible’ — uncertain mint(s) ‘Temple’ types ( Christiana Religio) (3). 

Inventory — : Bonser — : VC H Suffolk, vol. i, p. 350. 

These coins arc described in a list among Banks MSS. in Dept, of Coins and Medals at the British 
Museum. Unfortunately there is no listing of the English coins, but the reigns given suggest a hoard 
of Croydon type with the bulk of the coins from the decade c. 865-75. 

12. Stamford, Lincolnshire, 1902. Deposit: c. 900. 

40 f coins — 1 Carolingian. 

Charles the Bald Saint-Denis. Cf. Prou 351 : Morrison-Grunthal 847. 

Inventory 339: Bonser 9904: NNA, 1957 8, p. 19: BNJ xxvui. iii (1957), pp. 477-93: ibid. xxix. ii 
(1959), pp. 239 and 240. 

Span of the English coins (? all Danelaw' imitations): c. 890-900. 

The Carolingian coin — an obolus — is in the British Museum. 
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13. Cuerdale, Lancashire, 1840 Deposit: c. 903. 

c. 7,000 coins — c. 1,050 Carolingian. 

Analysis of Hawkins’s account (/VC 1843) suggests a total of 1,047+ Carolingian coins, and some 
1,003 are listed by Hardy in a manuscript catalogue in the Duchy of Lancaster Office. 

Coins marked * are oboli. 

For the convenience of the user the lists that follow are arranged in the order of the authorities cited. 

Hardy's BM. 
list trays 

Serafim i, p. 17, 5. Benedict IV and Louis the Blind — Rome? 1 1 

CAT v, p. 16, 4 and 6, Louis the Blind — uncertain mint(s) 7 2* 

p. 26, 1 Lambert — uncertain mint(s) 7 2’ 

p. 27, 3-var. Lambert — uncertain mint(s) 2 l* 

p. 31, 38 Berengar I — uncertain mint(s) 12 1 

p. 32, 43 var. Berengar I — uncertain mint 1 1+1*? 

N.B. The above coins of Louis (solus), Lambert, and Berengar are all of the Christiana Religio type. 



Morrison- 



Hardy's 

BM. 

Gariel 

Gnmtltal 



list 

trays 

1. 37 

1421 

Charles the Bald (?) 

Limoges 

4 

1* 

xxiv. 78 var. 

1061 

idem 

Mclle 

9* 

2** 

xxvii. 54 var. 

1428 

idem 

notouscivii 

I 

1* 

xxxi. 159 

804 

idem 

Noyon 

1 

1 

xxxiv. 230 

1369 

idem 

Saint-Omcr 

1 

1' 

xl. 18 var. 

1447 

Charles the Fat (?) 

Metz 

1 

l 1 

xlii. 42 

xlii. 54 var. but 

1375 

Charles the Simple 

Beauvais 

1 

1 

obolus 

1372 

idem 

Quentovic 

. . 

|». 

xlviii. 52 var. 

1341 

Odo 

Toulouse 

3 

1* 

xlviii. 56 

Cf. 1298 

idem 

Tours 

20 

4 

lii. 82 

1433 

Charles the Simple (?) Tournai (?) 


1 

liii. 13 

1275 

Odo 

Compiegnc 

1 

1* 

liii. 23 

1276 

idem 

Laon 

1 

1» 

Ixiv. 11 

1563 

Louis the Child 

Namur 

1 

1* 

lxiv. 13 

1236 

idem 

Namur 

I 

I* 

lxiv. 17 

1549 

idem 

Wurzburg 

1 

1' 

Prou 






38 

1546 

idem 

Mainz 

1 

2 

48 var. 

1550 

idem 

Strasbourg 

14 

2* 

119 

671 

Charles the Bald (?) 

Cambrai 

1 

1 

131 var. 

1359 

idem 

Metz 

1 

l 

174 

699 

idem 

Bruges 

1 

1* 

174 var. 

699 

idem 

Bruges 

1 

I 

194 var. 

716 

idem 

Quentovic 

1 

1* 

225 var. 

744 

Charles the Simple (?) 

Arras 

4 

1 

270 

794 

Charles the Bald (?) 

Laon 

2 

1 

278 

805 

idem 

Soissons 

2 

1 

325 var. 

835 

idem 

Paris 

1 

1 

327 

831 

idem 

Paris 

1* 

1“ 

344 var. 

843 

idem 

Saint-Denis 

1 

1 

397 var. 

882 

idem 

Evreux 

1 

1 

411 

895 

idem 

CURTISASONIF.N 

1 

1 

420 var. , 422 var. 
427 var. &e. 

9051 

910/ 

idem 

Le Mans 

52 

3' 

424 var. 

907 

idem 

Le Mans 

1* 

1* J 

429 

912 

idem 

Angers 

2 

2‘ 

432 var. 

1291 

Odo 

Angers 

1 

I 

434 

1291 

idem 

Angers 

1 

I 

435 var. 

1292 

idem 

Angers 

. , 
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Cartel 

449 var. 

Morrison- 

Crunthal 

915 

Charles the Bald (?) 

Tours 

Hardy 

list 

1 

's BM 
trays 

1’ 

45.3 var. 

1255 

Louis 11 or 111 

Tours 

3 

1 * 

461 var., 462. and 
46.3 

1295, 1297, 1298 

Odo 

Tours 

3 

7 

471 

923 

Charles the Bald (?) 

Blois 

3 

2 

482 

1311 

Odo 

Blois 

2 

t 

484 var. 

1309 

idem 

Blois 

1 

1* 

491 

935 

Charles the Bald (?) 

Chartres 

2 

1 

515 var. 

948 

idem 

Orleans 

12 

2 

523 

1323 

Odo 

Orleans 


1 

577 var. 

984 

Charles the Bald (?) 

Sens 

I 

I 

593 

1007 

idem 

Ncvers 

1 

1 

596 

1464 

Charles the Fat (?) 

Ncvers 

1 

1 

654 

1047 

Charles the Bald (?) 

Nantes 

1 

1 

692 and 699 

1063, 1064 

idem 

Melle 

561 

15" 

745 var. 

1480 

idem 

Bourges 

17 

I* 

749 

1084 

HYBRID 

Bourgcs 

I 

1’ 

766, 766 var. 

1083 

Charles the Bald ( ?) 

Clermont 

6 

2* 

777 var. 

1201 

Carloman 

Limoges 

7 

!■ 

779 and 784 var. 

1332, 1333 

Odo 

Limoges 

119 

2 and 1 

786 var. 

1336 

idem 

Limoges 

7* 

centre 

fragment 

2** 

821 

1488 

Charles the Fat (?) 

Toulouse 

1 

H 

955 var. 

1132 

Charles the Bald (?) 

PORCOCASTELLO 

1 

J 


To the above should be added the following coins not amenable to the classifications here adopted 


Anonymous denarius of the city of Constance 1 I* 

Viking imitations of denarii of Quentovic 27 12 s 

Viking imitations of oboli of Quentovic ....... 3* 3* 

Viking imitations of denarii of Lambert 2 I* 

Blundered (Viking imitations?) •••••••.. 4 2' 


N.B. A number of coins from the hoard do not appear in the Hardy listing and seem not to have 
been brought to the notice of the authorities. Others absent from the Hardy listing are in the British 
Museum and the Asshclon cabinet at Downham, though the great majority of the relevant pieces in 
these cabinets undoubtedly passed through Hardy’s hands. Parcels front the hoard were allocated to 
a large number of institutions and private individuals, but unfortunately there is no complete record 
of these donations, let alone a listing of the pieces in question. Even the tally of public cabinets in 
.'VC 1843 can be shown to be incomplete. However, there is no reason to suppose that the material 
not seen by Hardy (and Hawkins) included any significant number of rarities, and the figures given 
above should be sufficiently accurate for most purposes. 

Inventorv 1 12: Bonscr 5992, 8640. 8871, 8872, 8873, 8874. 8875. 8876. 8877. 8878, 1 1507, and 11590: 
A;S Coins, pp. 96 121 : AvV/l, 1957 8, pp. 20 and 21 : BXJ x\tx. ii (1959), pp. 240-6, &c. Hardy s 
manuscript listing of the hoard is in the Duchy of Lancaster archives (set of bound photostats in Dept, 
of Coins and Medals at British Museum). 

Span of the English coins: c. 875 903. Bulk of the English coins: c. 886-903. 

Span of the Viking coins; c. 890-903. Bulk of the Viking coins: c. 895-903. 

A handful of Viking coins seem all to belong to the ninth century, while an obvious sport is a solitary 
Byzantine issue dated c. 615-30. 

Some 130 Carolingian coins from the hoard are in the British Museum (see lists above). Parcels 
including one or more Carolingian coins are in the public collections at Cambridge, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool. Oxford, Preston. St. Ives (Hunts.), Swansea, Copenhagen, Dresden, Dublin, Leningrad, Paris, 
and Stockholm. 

Forty Carolingian coins from the hoard are illustrated on plates 5, 6, and 7 of .VC 1843. In the lists 
above they are indicated by the symbol '. 


c i2io 


G 
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14. Harkirke, Little Crosby, Lancashire, 1611. Deposit: c. 910. 

c. 300 coins — 3+ Carolingian. 

Charles the Bald(?) — Melle. Cf. Prou 692: Morrison-Grunthal 1063. 

Louis the Child — uncertain mint. Cf. Prou 1055: Morrison-Grunthal 1570. 

Berengar 1 — uncertain mint. Cf. CNI v, p. 29, 18 var. 

The coins of Louis the Child and of Berengar arc both of Christiana Religio type. 

Inventory 184: Bonser 8888 and 8904: NC 1955. pp. 189-93: AW/L 1957/8, pp. 20 and 21 : BNJxxlx. ii 
(1959), p. 247: early manuscript accounts of find on loan from Crosby Hall to County Record Office, 
Lancaster. 

Span of the English coins: c. 890-910. Bulk of the English coins: c. 895-910. 

Span of the Viking coins: c. 890-910. Bulk of the Viking coins: c. 900-10. 

The location of Blundell's drawings (three versions) are as follows: (a) Crosby Hall, (h) County 
Record Office, Lancaster, (c) Corpus C'hristi College, Oxford. Engravings appear in: (a) Trans. Lane. 
& Cites. Antiq. Soc. v (1887), ( b ) Chetham Soc. Public, n.s. xii (1887) — identical plate with foregoing. 
Dingley’s drawings (engraved in History front Marble, Camden Soc., 1867) appear to be purely deriva- 
tive. The coins were already lost in the seventeenth century. 

15. Dean, Cumberland, before 1790. Deposit: c. 915. 

34 coins — I Carolingian. 

Lambert — uncertain mint. Cf. CNI v, p. 27, 2. 

The coin is of Christiana Religio type. 

Inventory — : Bonser — : BNJxxv m. i (1955), pp. 177-80: ibid. XXIX. ii (1959), p. 247: NNA, 1957/8, 
P- 21. 

Date of the English coins : all c. 9 1 5 ? 

Span of the Viking coins: c. 890-915. Bulk of the Viking coins: c. 890-900. 

Span of the Kufic coins: 798-906. Bulk of the Kufic coins c. 900(?) 

The Carolingian coin is illustrated by a line-engraving in 1790 GM (reproduced in 1955 BNJ note 
cited). 

16. Port St. Mary (Ballaqueeny), Isle of Man, 1873/4. Deposit: c. 960. 

8+ coins — Carolingian. 

‘Louis the Pious’ — Melle. Cf. Poey d’Avant, ii, pi. liii. 8: Morrison-Grunthal 401. 

N.B. The coin is one of a well-known type immobilise issue and belongs to the tenth century 
(cf. NC 1962 paper cited infra). 

Inventory 24: Bonser — : Yn Lioar Mannjnagh, ii (1892/3) and iii (1897/8), pp. 50 and 279 respectively: 
manuscript note in Manx Museum: NNA, 1957/8, p. 26: NC 1962, pp. 157-60. 

Span of the English coins: 939-59. Bulk of the English coins: c. 940-59. The sole Viking coin can 
be dated c. 940. 

N.B. The eight coins described, however, are no more than part of a much larger hoard unfortunately 
dispersed without proper record. 

The sole Carolingian coin is now on loan to the Manx Museum, Douglas. It is illustrated photo- 
graphically on p. 160 of NC 1962. 

17. Lough Lene, Co. Westmeath, Ireland, 1843. Deposit: c. 965. 

29 -F coins — 2 Carolingian. 

‘Louis the Pious’ — Melle (?) Cf. Prou 724/5; Morrison-Grunthal 403. 

Charles the Bald(?) — Melle(?) Cf. Poey d'Avant, ii, pi. liii. 14-22: Morrison-Grunthal 1058. 

N.B. The identifications are to some extent intuitive, but tenth-century type immobilise issues may 
perhaps be inferred with safety. 

Inventory 260 : Bonser 8890 : NNA, 1 957/8, p. 30 : A/S Coins, pp. 1 38, 1 62, and 262 : NC 1 962, p. 1 58. 
A reappraisal of this find is in preparation. 

18. Machrie, Islay, 1850/2. Deposit: c. 970 

110-)— coins — 1 Carolingian. 

Charles the Simple — Cologne (? imitation). Cf. Hiivernick 27 var.: Morrison-Grunthal 1354. 
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Inventory 201 and 202 : Bonser 9132: NNA, 1957/8, pp. 27 and 28 : AJS Coins, pp. 138, 1 62, and 1 66 : 
SCBI Edinburgh I (in the press). 

Span of the English coins: c. 925-70. Bulk of the English coins: c. 960-70. 

Two Viking coins can be dated c. 920 and c. 950. A Kulic fragment, now lost, would seem to have 
been of compatible date. 

The Carolingian coin will be illustrated in the forthcoming Edinburgh fascicle of SCBI, and is in 
the National Museum of Antiquities. 

19. Chester (Castle Esplanade), 1950. Deposit: c. 970. 

525+ coins — 3 Carolingian. 

Charles the Si triplet?) — Melle. Cf. Pocy d’Avant, ii, pi. liii, 12 varr. : Morrison-Grunthal 1064 (2). 
Berengar 1 — uncertain mint. Cf. CN! v, p. 32, 43 var. 

The coin is of Christiana Religio type. 

N.B. The Melle coins are of a well-known type immobilise issue, cf. NC 1962 paper cited infra. 

Inventory 86: Bonser9137: BNJ xxvn. ii (1953), pp. 125-60: NNA, 1957/8, p. 25: BNJ xxix, ii (1959), 
p. 239: NC 1962, pp. 157-60. 

Span of the English coins: c. 895-970. Bulk of the English coins: c. 925-70. 

The three Viking coins can all be dated c. 940. 

The three Carolingian coins are in the Grosvenor Museum, Chester. The two coins of Melle are 
illustrated photographically in NC 1962, p. 157. 

20. Tarbat, Ross-shire, 1889. Deposit: c. 970. 

13 coins — 12 Carolingian. 

ennraavonv — Quentovic. Cf. Poey d’Avant, iii, p. 366, 6598, &c. (12). 

Inventory 351 : Bonser 11710: 4 5 Coins, pp. 139 and 162: SCBI Edinburgh i (in the press). 

The solitary English coin can be dated c. 970. 

Five of the Carolingian coins are in the National Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh, and will be 
illustrated in the forthcoming fascicle of SCBI. 

21. Iona, Inner Hebrides, 1950. Deposit: c. 986. 

328 coins — 3 Carolingian. 

SEA-NORTi — rcdcmcori. Cf. Poey d'Avant, i, pi. iv. 12 (3). 

Inventory 198: Bonser 9191n, 9211, and 9212: NNA, 1957/8, p. 2S: HBN, 12/13 (1958/9), pp. 53-57: 
AIS Coins, pp. 137, 162, and 165: SCBI Edinburgh i (in the press). 

Span of the English coins: c. 925-86. Bulk of the English coins: c. 945-75. 

Five Viking coins can be dated r. 940 (3), c. 950, and e. 953. 

The three Carolingian coins, late tenth-century denarii from Normandy, are in the National Museum 
of Antiquities at Edinburgh. They are illustrated photographically in the HBN paper cited. 

22. Burray, Orkney, 1889. Deposit: c. 1000. 

12+ coins— I sub-Carolingian. 

Charles the Simple(7) — Cologne. Type of Havernick 23 — ? imitation, cf. Morrison-Grunthal 1352. 
Inventory 61 : Bonser 1 1688: A S Coins, pp. 139, 162, and 169: SNC 1962, pp. 130-2: SCBI Edin- 
burgh i (in the press). 

The live English coins described range in date from c. 955 to c. 997. 

The Carolingian coin is in the National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, and will be illustrated 
in the forthcoming fascicle of SCBI. 

23. Dungarvan ( Knockmaon), Co. Waterford, Ireland, 1911. Deposit: c. 1000. 

14+ coins — 7+ sub-Carolingian. 

’ Ludovicus ’ — Paris. Prou — : Gariel — . 

Charles the Simple (?) — Senlis(?) Cf. Poey d’Avant, i, pi. i. 14: Morrison-Grunthal 1370. 

French piece of uncertain but similar types (3). 

Uncertain duke — Rouen. Cf. Poey d’Avant, i, pi. iv. 5. 

Uncertain ruler — Quentovic. Prou — : Gariel — . 
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Inventory — : Bonser9245: AjS Coins, pp. 139, 162, 165, and 263, 31. 

Span of the English coins: e. 960-70 [.v/c]. 

Span of the Hiberno-Norsc coins: c. 995-1000. 

The present whereabouts of the Carolingian coins, formerly in the Public Library and Museum at 
Waterford, is unfortunately unknown. They were illustrated by sketches in Journ. Waterford Arch. 
Soc. xv (1912), pp. 163-7. 


24. Inchkenneth, Hebrides, c. 1830. 
904- coins — 84- sub-Carolingian. 
Quentovic 54 

Normandy (Rouen?) 1 
Strasbourg 1 

Uncertain 1 


late tenth-century strikings, Prou — : Gariel — &c. 


Deposit: c. 1000. 


Inventory 196: Bonser — : NNA 1957/8, p. 28: MB hi 12/13 (1958/9), pp. 53-57: ibid. 16 (1962), 
pp. 321-4: AjS Coins, pp. 138, 162, and 165: SCBl Edinburgh i (in the press). 

Span of the extant English coins: c. 970-1000 (?) A single Viking coin can be dated e. 950, and four 
Hiberno-Norse coins c. 995-1000. 

The eight sub-Carolingian coins are in the British Museum. One of them, that described as ‘uncer- 
tain’ in the above listing, is illustrated in the second of the HBN notes cited. 


25. Halton Moor, Lancashire, 1815. Deposit: c. 1028. 

860 coins — 21 sub-Carolingian. 

Uncertain duke — Normandy. (Rouen?) Cf. Poey d'Avant, i, pi. iv. 16. 

Uncertain duke — Normandy. (Rouen?) Cf. Poey d’Avant, i, pi. vi. 2. 

4-19 comparable pieces now dispersed. 

Inventory 181 : Bonser 8341: HBN, 12/13 (1958/9), pp. 53-57: AjS Coins, p. 164. 

Span of the English coins: 1023-9. 

Two of the Normandy denarii are in the British Museum and are illustrated in the HBN note cited. 


26. Uncertain Site (Northern England?), before 1835. Deposit: after 1050? 

Several hundred coins — 154- sub-Carolingian. 

Uncertain duke — Normandy (Rouen(?)] (10 f-). Uncertain ruler — Quentovic (54-). 

No exactly comparable pieces are illustrated by Poey d’Avant, but the coins clearly belong to the 
eleventh century. 

The English coins seem all to have been of Edward the Confessor (1042-66). 

Inventory — : Bonser — : John Lindsay, Remarkable Medieval Coins, Cork, 1849, p. 4. 

The 15 sub-Carolingian denarii are illustrated by indifferent line-engravings as pi. i. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 on pi. i of the Lindsay work cited. 


INDEX OF MINTS, ETC. 


Angers 

13 

Limoges 

13 

Arras 

13 

Mainz 

3, 13 

Beauvais 

13 

Melle 

2, 4, 5, 9(?), 13, J4, 16, 17, 19 

Blois 

13 

Metz 

13 

Bourgcs 

13 

Namur 

13 

Bruges 

13 

Nantes 

13 

Cambrai 

13 

Nevers 

13 

Chartres 

13 

Nivel les 

1 1 

Clermont 

13 

Noyon 

13 

Cologne 

18, 22 

Orleans 

13 

Compiegne 

13 

Paris 

13, 23 

Constance 

13 

Pavia 

2 

Evrcux 

13 

Quentovic 

11, 13, 20, 23, 24, 26 

Laon 

11, 13 

Rouen 

11, 23, 24(?), 25(?), 26(7) 

Lc Mans 

13 

Rome(?) 

1. 13 
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Saint-Denis 

12 

Tours 

13 

Saint-Gery 

II 

Wurzburg 

13 

Saint-Omer 

13 



Senlis (?) 

23 



Soissons 

13 

UOIOllSCIVll 

13 

Strasbourg 

13, 24 

CURTISASON1EN 

13 

Toulouse 

13 

PORCOCASTEU.O 

13 

Tournai (?) 

13 

RCDCMCORI 

21 


* Christiana Reiigio ’ issues 

(o) from mints presumably N. of Alps, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 13, 14. 
(6) presumably from Italian mints, 13, 14, 15, 19. 

Viking imitations, &c., 13, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26. 


INDEX OF EMPERORS, KINGS, POPES, ETC. 


Benedict IV 

13 

Louis 11 or III 

13 

Berengar 1 

13, 14, 19 

Louis the Blind 

13 

Carloman 

13 

Louis the Child 

13 

Charlemagne 

3 

Louis the Pious 

4,7. 8, 9, 10, ISC?), 1 7 (?) 

Charles the Bald 2, 4, 10, 11, 12, 

13, 14, 1 7 (?) 

Odo 

13 

Charles the Fat 

Charles the Simple 13, 

Lambert 

11, 13 
18, 1 9 (?), 22 
13, 15 

Pippin I or 11 

4, 5, 9 (?) 

Leo III 

1 

ENNRAAVONV 

20 

Lothaire 1 

2 

SEA-NORTI 

21 

Lothaire II 

6 

Anonymous 1 

3, 20(?), 21(7), 24 (?), 25(7), 26(7) 


From what has gone before it will be seen that between them these twenty-six hoards 
have contained rather more than 1,163 Carolingian coins, and, when single-finds are 
taken into account, it is safe to say that the tally of Carolingian coins found in Great 
Britain and Ireland is something in excess of 1,200 pieces, the great majority of them 
being denarii, though the oboli will be found to have an importance out of all proportion 
to their number. What is not without interest is to break down this basic figure of 
1.163-f- coins from multiple finds to reveal their distribution as regards the modern 
boundaries of England, Scotland, Wales, Man, and Ireland. The picture is as follows: 

Found in England 1,1 13 


Scotland 

26 

Wales 

2 

Man 

1 

Ireland 

21 + 


but it is a picture which is misleading in the extreme where the student of early medieval 
England is concerned. For this student the true criterion must be whether the find-spot 
occurs in territory which was effectively within the jurisdiction of an English king at the 
time when the coins were concealed, and so there must at once be excluded from all our 
calculations the Viking treasures from York, Laxficld, Stamford, Cuerdalc, Harkirkc, 
Dean, and Halton Moor which between them account for at least 1,082 of the coins in 
question. Surely, too, there should be added to this already significant tally the eleventh- 
century ‘unknown site" hoard with its fifteen late coins from Normandy and Quentovic, 
for what evidence there is suggests a hoard from the Scottish border if indeed it was 
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from England at all. With this our total of Carolingian coins from truly English finds is 
further cut back, and now stands at a mere sixteen. Even this meagre tally may be 
thought to be artificially high. Three of the coins concerned are from the find at Chester, 
a sea-port on the very periphery of English influence, while eight come from the curiously 
anomalous hoard from Croydon where the Kufic coins and above all the Hacksilber 
argue for concealment by a Viking marauder. 1 The Trevvhiddle hoard, moreover, is 
from territory only very marginally English, and if this is put on one side the total 
of Carolingian coins found in contexts that are indisputably English, i.e. in deposits 
that have every appearance of having been concealed by an Englishman and of reflecting 
the English currency of the period, stands at precisely three. The three coins in question 
are from three hoards, those from the Middle Temple, Gravesend, and Dorking, which 
are on record as having contained English coins to the number of 1 .800 at the very least. 
All three hoards, too, belong to one narrow chronological band, the second and third 
quarters of the ninth century. Even if we do not take into account the other 'English' 
hoards from the same band — and this we w'ould surely be entitled to do — the ratio of 
English coins to Carolingian is 600: 1. and even the inclusion of the Delgany hoard on 
the grounds that it is cither loot or a payment from Southern England 2 is not enough 
to raise the proportion of Carolingian to English coins beyond a paltry 1 in 500. We 
feel that there can be few' numismatists today who would echo the claim that coin-hoards 
‘show that a certain number of Frankish denier issues of the Emperor Charlemagne, and 
even papal coins, were current [Me] in the southern Kingdoms of the Heptarchy [Me]’. 3 
For us one solitary denarius of Charlemagne and a lone denarius of Pope Leo III no more 
suggest currency than one swallow makes a summer, and we would suggest that from the 
time of Offa onwards, and probably from the date of his adoption of the new' penny, 
continental pieces were excluded from currency in Wessex, Mercia, and Kent, and per- 
haps East Anglia as well, with only less efficiency than that which accompanied their 
formal proscription in the tenth century by /Ethelstan of All England and his heirs. In 
this connexion it may or may not be significant that the two single-finds of coins of 
Charlemagne which have been recorded from England south of the Thames have oc- 
curred at Southampton, a sea-port opposite France, both coins, too. being early issues 
of the Frankish king w'hich probably antedate the English penny proper, while the 
Dorestadt denarius of Charlemagne from St. Albans likewise is an early piece not likely 
to have circulated beside the English issues of OfTa’s last years. 4 Nor should w'e overlook 
the circumstance that both the Charlemagne denarius from the Middle Temple and the 
Louis the Pious denarius from the Gravesend hoard were found quite literally within 
sight of the Thames, so that it may seem that the only Carolingian coin which seems 
really to have penetrated ninth-century England south of the Thames is the denarius of 
Pippin of Aquitaine, a coin singularly associated with Westfalding attacks upon south- 
western France, which came to light in the Dorking hoard where the English coins 
numbered perhaps a thousand. It is not unfair to claim, then, that the serious student 

1 Cf. North Munster Arch. Journ. vw. iii (1960), " On the date and composition or the Delgany 

pp. 116-33. As there appears, geographically and hoard see now BNJ xxxi (1962), pp. 1 1-26. 

chronologically this Hacksilber hoard is an ‘outlier’, 3 Inventory, p. xx where we would suggest that not 
as also witness the inclusion of Kufic silver coins enough weight is attached to the numerous finds 
which are not otherwise found in hoards from front southern England which do not contain a single 
southern England nor, Talnotrie apart, of so early a Carolingian denarius or obolus. 

date. 1 Cf. BNJ xxvin. iii (I95T), pp. 459-66. 
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of Anglo-Saxon coinage will need much more evidence than has yet been adduced before 
he will be convinced that Carolingian coins ever were current in Wessex and Kent, let 
alone in Mercia and East Anglia. In conclusion we would observe that a corollary of 
our findings could be that coin played a negligible part in cross-Channel trade, a con- 
clusion that we believe will be readily acceptable to many of our fellow workers in 
this field. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

Since the above was written the suggestion has been made that the obolus of 
Lothairc is in fact a nineteenth-century forgery, one of a scries well-known to French 
numismatists. This judgement is based on the fact that the coin does not ‘ring’ and 
that the metal appears to be base. In the opinion of the writers the circumstances in 
which the coin was found render such a supposition untenable. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED HOARD-PROVENANCE 
FOR A PENNY OF CEOLWULF II OF MERCIA 


R. H. M. DOLLEY 


ONp. 234 of BNJxx IX. ii (1959) attention was drawn to a small find (Inventory — ) from 
Washington in Sussex which contained pennies of BMC type v of Alfred the Great. 
Three coins in the National Collection (BMAcq. 477, 478, and 480) were there cited 
as deriving from this hoard (cf. NC 1925, p. 349 — p. 7 in the reprint), and the remark 
was made that ‘It is not clear whether there were others beyond the three he [i.e. G. C. 
Brooke] records.' Recently the writer had occasion to check through certain manuscript 
sources in the Department of Coins and Medals, and as a result he has been able to 
make what seems a significant addition to the list of coins found at Washington in the 
spring of 1904. The new coin is BMAcq. 1 53 (cf. NC 1922, p. 244 — p. 32 in the reprint), 
one of the exceptionally rare pennies of Ceolwulf II. 

The evidence is as follows. Rather surprisingly, perhaps, BMAcq. 477, 478, and 480 
prove not to have been purchased on the same occasion nor all from the same person, 
though both vendors wrote from the same address. BMAcq. 480 was offered by vendor 
‘A’ in May 1904, and it was only in the June that vendor ‘ B' submitted his parcel which 
consisted of BMAcq. 153, 477, 478. Clearly all four coins are from the same find, 
and it may be taken that Brooke’s omission of the find-spot from his description of 
BMAcq. 153 was due purely to an oversight. In this connexion it should be recalled that 
in 1922 Brooke was newly returned from his posting to emergency duties, whereas 
by 1925 he had settled back into more scholarly routines, and there is the further con- 
sideration that in the case of BMAcq. 153 he had been preoccupied with the problem 
whether or not the obverse die had been altered. 

The importance of the new' discovery for the student of the ninth-century coinages of 
Wessex and Mercia is that it confirms that the Washington find of 1904 was on a very 
small scale. It is not perhaps sufficiently realized that Ceolwulf 11 pennies are of the very 
greatest rarity. Known to the present writer are no more than nine, the unique ‘Two- 
Emperor’ penny [PI. VIII, 9] from the 1840 Cuerdale hoard which is in the Assheton 
cabinet at Dowmliam (cf. NC v (1843), pp. 10 and 1 1), and eight pennies of BMC type v 
distributed as follow's: 

1. BMC 403 — from the 1840 Cuerdale hoard. [PI. VIII, 6] 

2. BMAcq. 153 — the coin under discussion — from the 1904 Washington find. [PI. 
VIII, 1] 

3. BMAcq. 154 from Cuff (lot 292), Dyntock (lot 70), Murchison (lot 107), Boyne 
and Marsham (lot 87), and probably from the 1840 Cuerdale hoard. [PI. VIII. 7] 

4. B.M. 1959 12-10-17— from the 1959 Morley St. Peter hoard. [PI. VIII. 4] 

5. Hunter, Sylloge, 381 with pedigree going back to eighteenth century and allegedly 
found in Ireland. [PI. VIII. 2] 
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6. Coin at Stonyhurst College with tradition which must take it back to the 1840 
Cuerdale hoard found only a few miles from the school. [PI. VIII, 8] 

7. Ryan 648 (now in the C. E. Blunt cabinet) with pedigree going back to the 1840 
Cuerdale hoard. The statement in the Montagu sale catalogue (1895) that the coin 
is from the Assheton collection is probably wrong. In the Shepherd sale catalogue 
(1885) it is not mentioned. [PI. VTIT. 3] 

8. Lockett 407 (now in the R. P. Mack cabinet) which is ex Bruun (1925) lot 35 
[PI. VIII. 5] 

It will be seen from this listing that there is, apart from BMAcq. 153, only one 
Ceolwulf II coin which could possibly be from the Washington hoard of 1904, Lockett 
407 for which the pedigree does not extend back beyond 1925. All the other coins have 
provenances which are completely incompatible with their being from the Sussex find 
in question, and the writer thinks that the probability is that Lockett 407 also is from 
another source and ultimately even from Cuerdale(?). If Bruun really had had access to 
‘strays’ from the 1904 Washington find he would surely have obtained at least one 
specimen of an Alfred of BMC type v which, relatively speaking, is common, and of 
which the find is known to have contained three examples as against only one of the 
corresponding issue of Ceolwulf II. In fact, Bruun’s cabinet was singularly weak in 
respect of BMC type v of Alfred, and it is noteworthy that Bruun 62, now in the National 
Collection ex Lockett 3631, has quite another patina. Equally suggestive is the absence 
of coins of Ceolwulf II and the extraordinarily thin representation of BMC type v of 
Alfred where the Carlyon-Britton cabinet is concerned, since recent work has suggested 
(cf. BNJ xxvm. iii (1957), pp. 485 and 486) that here was a collector of unusual dis- 
crimination, and one, as it happens, closely connected with Sussex, who had absolutely 
no scruples when it came to the acquisition of choice pieces of Alfred. As it happens, 
too, the Washington find appears to have been brought to the notice of the British 
Museum at just the period when the Stamford hoard was finding its way into P. W. P. 
Carlyon-Britton’s cabinet, while the sorry story of the so-called ‘War Area’ hoard 
(cf. BNJ xxvm. iii (1957), pp. 650 and 651) suggests that this peculiar mentality was to 
persist for at least another decade. Moreover, a glance at BMC type v of Alfred suggests 
that there are remarkably few pieces to which there does not attach a nineteenth- 
century provenance, such as did in fact accompany Carlyon-Britton 338, and so all the 
evidence must be that the coins found at Washington in 1904 were as few' as they are 
undoubtedly rare. 

It is hoped, then, that the following summary of the find in slightly modified Inventory 
format will be found useful by students of the series: 

Washington, Sussex, spring 1904. 

4 (+?) Alt Anglo-Saxon pennies. No container? Deposit: c. 880. 

mercia, Ceolwulf II — BMC (A) type i: Cuthulf, I. wnssirx, Alfred — BMC (A) type v: 

Guthere, 1; Hereferth, 1; Luccman, I. 

C. E. Blunt and R. H. M. Dollcy in BNJ xxix. ii (1959), p. 234: R. H. M. Dolley in BNJ xxxii 
(1963), pp. 88-90. 

Disposition: the lour coins listed (? the whole Hnd) are in the British Museum. 

The prime interest of the hoard as now reconstructed is, of course, the new light which 
is thrown on the relationship of Alfred and of Ceolwulf 1! in the years immediately 
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following the latter's accession. Tt has long been recognized that Burgred, Ceohvulf’s 
predecessor, and Alfred had shared at least one major mint (London?), and there is 
hoard evidence in plenty that their coins, effectively demonetized, or so it w'ould seem, 
c. 875, had circulated freely in both kingdoms, but until now no Ceolwulf II penny has 
been on record as having been found on or south of the line of the Thames. Although, 
then, Alfred and Ceolwulf II obviously continued the arrangement by which the two 
kingdoms shared a major centre of coin-production (London? — cf. the lead trial-piece 
or mint-weight from St. Paul’s Churchyard discussed in BNJ xxvn. ii (1953), pp. 175-8), 
the student could not be absolutely certain that there was a parallel continuance of the 
agreement by which the Mercian penny was to be current in Wessex and vice versa. It 
now' seems certain that this was in fact the case, and the fact that all the other find-spots 
hitherto recorded in the case of seven of the nine extant coins of Ceolwulf II (Cuerdale 
(5). lreland(?), and Morley St. Peter) lie outside Wessex would appear to reflect nothing 
more than the accident of discovery. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED PENNY OF WILLIAM I 


F. ELMORE JONES 

The penny of William 1 by the Worcester moneyer Leofric (Fig. 1) which Miss E. Pirie 
exhibited on behalf of Leeds City Museum at the Meeting on 22 October 1963 is of the 
variety of BMC type i with the bust facing to the right. 

Brooke could find only one example of this variety, and that outside the National 
Collection, for inclusion in Norman Kings, viz. the coin that was lot 677 in the Carlyon- 
Britton sale in 1913 which is pi. ii. 9 in BMC, a coin of London by the moneyer 
Wulfwine. 1 



Fig. l 


So far as I am aware no other specimen has since come to light although it would 
seem that Carlyon-Britton did in fact know of the existence of a second one, and a 
specimen of the Worcester mint by this same moneyer at that, but the coin cannot have 
been seen by Brooke and the only record of its existence is to be found in the introduc- 
tory chapters (chapters iv and vi) of Carlyon-Britton’s ‘Numismatic History of the 
reigns of William I and II ( BNJ ii, p. 134 and BNJ iii, p. 145) and in his 1913 sale 
catalogue. Unfortunately Carlyon-Britton’s corpus of the coins in his series of BNJ 
papers, arranged alphabetically under counties and mints, stops far short of Worcester- 
shire and consequently no precise details of the coin to which reference is made in the 
introduction are recorded. 2 


1 Also BNJ ii, pi. i. 7 and BNJ viii, pi. xxiii. 4 as 
well as being illustrated in the Carlyon-Britton and 
earlier sale catalogues. 

s In point of fact the inference to be drawn from the 
entries under moneyers in BNJ iii. 145 (at foot of 
column 2) is that Carlyon-Britton knew of two coins 
of Worcester with the right-facing bust with different 
spellings of the moneyer’s name, viz. Lifric and 


Lufric. In the absence of knowledge of the readings 
nothing is certain but it is reasonable to assume that 
the entry under Lifric may well refer to this precise 
specimen, or a die duplicate, and that under Lufric 
to a coin, only partially legible, which Miss Pirie has 
found recorded in Spink & Son’s Numismatic Circular 
for November 1902. 
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In any case its present whereabouts are unknown (unless it is, in fact, the coin which 
is now in the Leeds Museum) as also is the present ownership of the unique London coin 
by the moneyer Wulfwine which was lot 677 in the Carlyon-Britton sale. 

The readings of the Leeds Museum coin are: 


Obv. +PILLEMVWR 
Rev. +L1FRIC ON PIGERC 

The weight of 17-1 grains is somewhat below average but not appreciably so, the die 
axis is \ . 

The coin was recently purchased for the museum from a private collection; it has no 
topographical provenance. 

So far as the obverse dies are concerned both coins, the London and the Worcester, 
are clearly the work of the same hand. Both show variations in the treatment of the 
portrait to that of the substantive type of the issue ( BMC i) with its standardized left- 
facing bust, but only the London coin has the appreciably larger bust of Carlyon- 
Britton’s description of the variety. 

The bust on the Worcester coin is much the same size as that on the substantive type 
and its treatment is also similar but the treatment of the crown is different — the band 
is filled in with lines instead of pellets and the ‘set’ of the two fillets behind the king’s 
head is different and tends to alter the general appearance of the portrait. 

In the inscription both dies have the same remarkable feature of a reversed letter 's’ 
on its back; the normal letter on its back is of frequent occurrence on late Saxon coins 
but I know of no such instance of the letter being reversed. The reversed letter in its 
‘normal’ form is, however, found spasmodically throughout the reign of William I. 

The presumption must be that these two coins are the earliest of the reign and possibly 
datable to the exact year 1066; also that Brooke himself regarded this variety as being 
an official variant of BMC type i and the writer sees no justification for altering its status 
to that of contemporary imitation simply because of the apparent differences in points 
of detail in the treatment of the portraits and peculiarities in epigraphy. 

The writer regards the variety as comparable to the early transitional issues which are 
such a feature of the coins of Edward the Confessor from c. 1053 onwards. 

There is an early transitional variety of the Confessor’s last type ( BMC type xiv of 
which there is only one specimen recorded in the Catalogue) also of BMC type xi, a few 
coins of which have quite a different bust and crown to that of the substantive type and 
on which the inscription starts at 7 o’clock instead of 12 o’clock. 

It is, however, in the transitional coins of BMC type vii, the type in which a bearded 
portrait is first introduced and which is datable to 1053-6, that this feature of early 
transitional issues is most apparent. These are, of course, the very rare coins of BMC 
type viib with their /e/i-facing busts which formed the subject of the joint paper by 
Mr. Dolley and the writer in Num. Chron. 1960 (pp. 183-90 and PI. XIV and XV). No 
less than three quite different styles of bust occur in this transitional type in addition to 
variations in the treatment of the reverse design. It is perhaps significant to note that the 
Worcester mint is responsible for two of the very rare coins of this type (of which 
possibly as few as the twenty-five specimens recorded in Num. Chron. (op. cit.) are 
known) and, more significant still, that Worcester is responsible for no less than five of 
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the ten recorded specimens of the even rarer transitional type BMC type xiv, a type 
which can hardly be given an earlier date than 1063. 1 

Another significant factor from the point of view of whether the coins are official or 
otherwise is that the reverse die of the London coin is of completely ‘normal’ workman- 
ship in every respect. 2 It seems apparent that this is a die of the substantive (left-facing 
bust) type made after the design had been adopted as standard which must be a con- 
vincing argument in favour of the coins being an official issue. 



Fig. 2 


This consideration hardly applies to the Worcester coin, the reverse die of which 
shows ‘hesitant’ work of a kind which it is not surprising to find on the earliest coins of 
the new type. 

As to the inscription, the reversion to the earlier form of the Worcester mint-signature 
with G as the third letter, instead of the more usual H, is interesting but has no special 
significance; it recurs in William I type iv. 

As to the spelling of the moneyer’s name Lifric, instead of the more usual Leofric or 
Liofric, is not at all uncommon elsewhere at this period but so far as I am aware it is 
only found at Worcester on this one coin. 

Worcester is a rare mint in any reign and any type (apart from its completely anoma- 
lous position as being the predominant mint in Edward the Confessor BMC type xiv) 
and Leofric is quite a rare moneyer as is evidenced by his being represented in the 
National Collection by only three coins. These are Edward the Confessor BMC xi 
(Liofric), Harold II BMC i (Leofric), and William I BMC i (Liofric). To these I am able 
to add William I BMC ii (Leofric) from a coin in my own collection (Fig. 2) hitherto 
unpublished, which was also exhibited by Miss Pirie with the Leeds Museum coin which 
forms the subject of this note. 

1 Cf. ‘An Unpublished Penny of Edward the Con- 2 Cf. the reverse dies of BNJ viii, PI. XXIII. 3 and 4 
fessor’ by the writer — Spink & Sons Numismatic (the latter this coin) as evidence of this. 

Circular April 1 957, p. 1 57 where the ten coins are listed. 



TWO ‘NEW’ YORKSHIRE HOARDS OF 
SHORT CROSS PENNIES 

J. D. BRAND and R. H. M. DOLLEY 

In the Yorkshire Museum, which was formerly the museum of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society, there is preserved a manuscript book prepared by the Rev. C. Well- 
beloved entitled ‘A Catalogue of British, Saxon and English Gold and Silver coins in the 
Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society’ which gives details of two nineteenth- 
century Short Cross hoards. 

The earlier of these was found in York Minster during the excavations following the 
great fire of 1829 and consisted of seventy-four English Short Cross pennies together 
with two pennies of William the Lion of Scotland. The whole find was presented to the 
society in 1832 by the Rev. W. V. Harcourt and the acquisition was briefly mentioned 
in the Proceedings of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society in that year and again in 1913. 
Dr. D. M. Metcalf noted these references in his article on northern finds of medieval 
coins {BNJ xxx. i (1960), p. 101), but unfortunately gave the contents as being seventy- 
six Long Cross pennies. One should always bear in mind when using old reports of coin 
finds that references to coins of Henry II and of Henry III can as well refer to Short 
Cross pennies. Even among numismatic specialists it was not until 1863 that the Rev. 
W. H. D. Longstaflfe propounded the revolutionary theory that the Short Cross pennies 
were a continuous issue started under Henry II and continued without break through 
the reigns of Richard I and John into the reign of Henry III. Until then some authorities, 
including Hawkins in his Silver Coins of England, had attributed all such coins to 
Henry II while others, including Ruding in his Annals of the Coinage, had given them all 
to Henry III. 

For many years after 1863 also, non-specialist numismatists writing on these coins 
would refer for their information to the published standard books instead of wading 
through the many volumes of the Numismatic Chronicle. The hoard is cited as no. 390 
in Mr. J. D. A. Thompson’s Inventory, but unfortunately the coins he listed under this 
reference are eleven Norman pennies which in fact were found some years later in 
Monkgate (see R. H. M. Dolley, ‘Coin Hoards from the London Area’, Trans. Lond. 
and Middlesex Arch. Soc. xx. ii (1960), p. 12). 

Wellbeloved played safe in his catalogue of the hoard and described them as ‘Coins of 
Henry lid or Henry Illd, and two coins of William the Lion of Scotland, found in the 
North Aisle of the Choir of York Minster, after the fire of 1829’. He noted that Hawkins 
gave them as Henry II second coinage and that Ruding, North, and others gave them as 
Henry III first coinage. The actual coins cannot now be positively identified in the 
museum trays as not only have they been combined with the general collection but a 
few have been dispersed. Against the list of readings noted by Wellbeloved are therefore 
given the Lawrence classes of coins now in the museum with the same legends. The 
latest coins observed that could have been in the hoard were of class VII6. The earliest 
coin was probably a Nb/Va mule. 
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THE YORK MINSTER (1829) HOARD 

Classes of the coins 
Readings by Wellbeloved now in the Museum 


LONDON 


ABEL.ON.LVNDE 

(7) 


Vc, Via, and Vila (1) 

ELIS.ON.LVNDE 

(I) 


VII 

ELIS.ON.LVNDEN 

(2) 


VII 

ILGER.ON.LVND 

(6) 


Via (1), and VII 

ILGER.ON.LVNDE 

(2) 


Vc, Via, and VII 

RAVF.ON.LVND 

(3) 


Vc 

RAVF.ON.LVNDE 

(1) 


Vc 

RAVLF.ON.LVND 

(3) 


VII 

RICARD.ON.LVN 

(1) 


Vb/Va mule 

TERRI.ON.LVND 

(4) 


VII 

TERRr.ON.LVNDE 

(1) 


VII 

walter.on.lv 

(4) 


Vc, Via 

wal[teron]lvn 

(1) 


Via 

willelm.on.lv 

(I) 

(37) 

None (? WILLELM.T. Vc) 

CANTERBURY 

ARNAUD.ON.CANT 

(1) 


VZ>, but only can 

COLD WINE. ON. C 

(1) 


Vb (another coin, of class 
IV, probably came from 
the Cook collection) 

COLDWINE.ON. CA 

(1) 


Vb 

HENRI. ON. CANTE 

(2) 


VII 

HVGO.ON.CANTE 

(2) 


None (? hve, Vb) 

IOAN.ON.CA 

(1) 


? part reading 

IOAN.ON.CANT 

(2) 


VII 

IOAN.ON.CANTE 

(2) 


VII 

10AN.ON.CANTER 

(1) 


VII 

I VN. ON. CANTE 

(1) 


VII 

1VN.ON. CANTER 

(2) 


VII 

IVN.ON.CANTERD 

(1) 


VII 

OSMUNDE.ON.CA 

(1) 


VII 

ROBERD.ON.CAN 

(1) 


Vb or Vc 

ROGER. ON. CANTE 

(1) 


Vic ornamented letters 

ROGER.ON.RONC 

(1) 


VII (roger.of.r.on.c) 

ROGER. ON 

(1) 


— 

SALEMVN.ON.CA 

(I) 


VII 

SAMVEL. ON. CAN 

(I) 


VII 

SIMON. ON. CANT 

(1) 


Vb 

SIMVN. ON. CANTE 

(1) 


VII 

TOMAS. ON. CANT 

(2) 


VII 

WALTER. ON. CANT 

(I) 


Vic ornamented letters 

- 


(29) 



BURY ST. EDMUNDS 
NORMAN. ON.SA. . . (1) 

0 ) 


VII 
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IPSWICH 

IOHAN.ON.GIPE (1) 

( 1 ) 

NORWICH 

IOHAN.ON.NORV (2) 

( 2 ) 

ROCHESTER 

ALISAN.ON.ROV (1) 

( 1 ) 

WINCHESTER 

ADAM.ON.WIN (1) 

( 1 ) 

UNIDENTIFIED 

HICONE.ON. (1) 

‘Blundered’ (1) 



(74) 

SCOTTISH 

Both had ‘Rude head in profile to the right, sceptre before’ on the obverse, and ‘Short double cross, 
with a mullet of six points in each angle’ on the reverse. 

1. Obv. +LE.REI.WILA Rev. + HVEWALTERO 

2. Obv. Probably as above, much defaced. Rev. +hvewalter'.' 

Both coins would be of Mr. B. H. I. H. Stewart’s Third Coinage. 

The second of the Short Cross hoards is described in the manuscript catalogue as 
‘Part of a hoard found near Barnsley, in the year 1856. The Curator is not certain as to 
the date — as he could obtain no information from the finder — who was afraid of the 
Lord of the Manor — respecting either time or place.’ Twelve coins only were acquired, 
all of provincial mints, and were no doubt specially selected by Wellbeloved as not being 
already represented in the museum collections. It is possible that this was an early 
parcel from the ‘Yorkshire 1861 Hoard’ ( Inventory 393) though the lapse of five years 
before a large quantity of these coins came on the market in 1861 renders it somewhat 
unlikely. The date of acquisition in 1856 is indeed confirmed by an independent reference 
in the Proceedings of the Society. All twelve were probably of class Vb with the exception 
of the coin of Durham which was probably of Vc. The list of the coins as made by 
Wellbeloved is as follows : 


Vb 

Vc 

Vb 

Vb 

? NICOLE YORK 


NEAR BARNSLEY (1856) HOARD 


Bury St. Edmunds 

Chichester 

Durham 

Exeter 

Ipswich 

Lincoln 


FVLKE.ON.S.AD 

PICRES.ON.CIC 

PICRES.ON.DVR 

RICARD.ON.EC 

ALISANDRE.ON.GI 1 

HVE.ON.NICOLE 


Lynn 

Oxford 

Rochester 

York 

York 

York 


NICOLE. ON. LEN 
HENRI. ON. OC(? S)E 
HVNFRELON.RO 
DAVI.ON.EVER 
NICOLE. ON.EVE 
NICOLE. ON. EVER 


1 There is now no coin of this moneyer in the Museum collection. 
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The dating of the deposit of the York Minster hoard can be fixed within reasonably 
narrow limits. It contains coins of the London moneyer Terri who first appears in the 
records as a moneyer in 1221-2. On the other hand, it does not contain any coins of 
the London moneyers Adam, Ledulf, and Ricard who were all appointed in 1229-30. 
The hoard may therefore be dated with some confidence to the decade 1220-30, and 
may perhaps be associated in some way with the very similar hoards from Hickleton, 
Yorkshire ( Inventory 189), and from Clifton, Lancashire ( Inventory — , but see NC 1947, 

pp. 80-82). 

The ‘Near Barnsley 1856 Hoard’ presents greater problems as the coins listed were 
only a selection from a larger find. The fact that they are all of class V helps to prove 
only that it was deposited after c. 1208-10. Coins ceased to be struck at the provincial 
mints after about this time with the exception of very small, and very rare, issues from 
Durham, Winchester, and York in or about 1218, and the small though fairly regular 
issues from the abbatial mint of Bury St. Edmunds. We are therefore left with the 
possibilities that this could have been deposited quite late in the Short Cross period or 
could, perhaps more probably, have been as early as the period c. 1208-15. 

The latter theory would date it with the ‘Yorkshire 1861’ hoard ( Inventory 393), of 
which it may be an early parcel, which was discussed by Mr. R. H. M. Dolley in BNJ 
xxix. ii (1959), pp. 313-15. A reconsideration of the 1861 hoard, however, shows that it 
most probably ended with class VI a, and Mr. Dolley would accept Mr. Brand’s revision. 
The London moneyers Abel, llger, Ravf, and Walter, who were extraordinarily prolific 
in classes late Vc and Via, at a time when this was apparently the only mint striking 
coinage, together total 291 coins out of the total recorded of 476, or 61 per cent. As the 
latest theories on the chronology of the Short Cross series, the reasons for which will be 
discussed elsewhere, date the commencement of class VI to c. 1208-10, and the com- 
mencement of class VII to 1218 this does not invalidate, but indeed strengthens, Mr. 
Dolley’s suggested dating of the find. Before leaving the subject of the ‘Yorkshire 
1861 ’ hoard, to which Dr. D. M. Metcalf has now attributed a find-spot at Cawthorne 
some four miles from Barnsley (BNJ xxx. i (1961), p. 123), a slight amendment to the 
Inventory account should perhaps be noted. Sir John Evans in his paper entitled ‘The 
Short Cross Question’, NC 1865, p. 293 n., remarked of this hoard that ‘The coin of 
Alisandr., placed under Canterbury, is of Ipswich’. On the same page he also says, ‘All 
the coins were of my third class’ (i.e. of Lawrence classes V and VI), a claim which must 
surely mean that it contained no coins of Lawrence class VII. 

A summary of the first of the above two hoards in Inventory format could be as 
follows: 

390. York, no. 7, Minster, 1829. 

76 JR English and Scottish. Deposit 1220-30. 

England (74 pennies): John-Henry III: Short Cross pennies — Bury St. Edmunds: Norman, 1 
(Lawrence class VII); Canterbury: Arnavd, 1 ( Nb ); Goldwine, 2 (V/;?): Henri, 2 (VII); ‘Hvgo’ (Hve?), 
2 (Vbl): Ioan,6(VII); Ivn,4(Vli); Osmvnde, 1 (VII); Roberd, 1 (V6orVc); Roger, 2(VIc. Ornamented, 
VII); Roger of R, 1 (VII); Salemvn, 1 (VII); Samvel, 1 (VII); Simon, 1 (V/j); Simvn, 1 (VII); Tomas, 

2 (VII); Walter, 1 (Vic. Ornamented); Ipswich: Iohan, I (V/j); London: Abel, 7 (Vc, VI a, Vila); Elis, 

3 (VII); llger, 8 (Vc, Via, VII); Ravf, 4 (Vc); Ravir, 3 (VII); Ricard, 1 (VA/Va mule); Terri, 5 (VII); 
Walter, 5 (Vc, Via); Willelm (Willelm T?), 1 (Vc?); Norwich: Iohan, 2 (Vc); Rochester: Alisan, I (V/;) ; 
Winchester: Adam, 1 (V6); York: Nicole, 1 (V/;?); Blundered: I. 

Scotland (2 pennies): William the Lion — without name of mint, Stewart type 3. Hve Walter, 2. 


C 2220 


II 
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J. D. Brand and R. H. M. Dolley in BNJ xxx ii (1963), pp. 94-98 correcting earlier accounts therein 
cited. 

Disposition: The Yorkshire Museum, York. Presented by the Rev. W. V. Harcourt, in 1832, and 
catalogued by the Rev. C. Wellbeloved. Found in York Minster after the fire of 1829. The classes 
given have been arrived at on the basis of coins in the museum collection in 1963 since the hoard has 
been broken up and dispersed through the collection so that individual coins cannot always be 
distinguished. 

In the same way the second find can be reduced to Inventory format as follows: 

Barnsley (near), Yorkshire, c. 1 856. 

An uncertain number of /R English pennies (12 listed). Deposit c. 1208-15. 

John: Short Cross pennies, all Lawrence class V? 

Bury St. Edmunds: Fvlke, 1. Chichester: Pieres, 1. Durham: Pieres, 1. Exeter: Ricard, 1. Ipswich: 
Alisandre, 1. Lincoln: Hve, 1. Lynn: Nichole, 1. Oxford: Henri, 1. Rochester: Hvnfrei, 1. York: 
Davi, 1, Nicole, 2. 

J. D. Brand and R. H. M. Dolley in BNJ xxxii (1963), pp. 94-98. 

Disposition: twelve coins were presented by the Rev. C. Wellbeloved in 1856 to the Yorkshire 
Museum. They may represent a selection from an early parcel from no. 393 but this is unlikely. 

It only remains for the authors to thank Mr. G. F. Willmot, B.A., F.S.A., the Keeper 
of the Yorkshire Museum, for all his help and especially for the facilities he gave for 
inspection of the museum’s collections and records. 



THE IRISH COINAGE OF HENRY III 


D. W. DYKES 


INTRODUCTION 


For many years Irish numismatics has been a much-neglected study and little attempt 
has been made in recent times to examine the spasmodic coinages issued from its Irish 
mints by the medieval English Crown. Although the English coinages of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries have been treated in some detail by modern scholars, scant 
attention has been paid to the contemporary Irish series and, unhappily, the little that 
has been written on the subject is marred both by factual inaccuracies and by fanciful 
hypotheses. Early medieval Irish coinage, as indeed the Irish coinage for the whole of the 
Middle Ages, has the aspect of a half-forgotten lumber room which desperately needs a 
spring cleaning. Clearly the time is ripe for much of the lumber — evidence, both numis- 
matic and documentary, zealously misinterpreted during the past two centuries — to be 
looked at afresh and a complete reappraisal made. The purpose of this brief paper is to 
attempt to make some start with the coinage of Henry III and, in particular, to examine 
the background of documentary evidence to his Irish recoinage and to review the series 
of coins that resulted from it. 

The older authorities on Irish numismatics do not have much to tell us about the 
reign of Henry III. 1 Both Simon 2 and Lindsay 3 dealt but cursorily with the period, and 
Ruding 1 made only a passing reference to the recoinage in Ireland. Grueber, 5 naturally 
limited by the nature of his work and drawing only upon the rather sketchy evidence 
adduced by his predecessors, especially Simon, added little to what had already been 
garnered and, moreover, created for the future a measure of confusion by introducing 
a w'holly mythical coinage, allegedly issued in 1248. Unfortunately, Grueber did not go 
back to original sources despite the fact that even by his day most of the essential 
documents bearing upon the recoinage had long been calendared. During the present 
century no effort seems to have been made to interpret these documents from a numis- 
matic viewpoint and to reconsider the Irish coins in the light of Lawrence’s study of the 
contemporary English series. 6 


1 The eldest son of King John and Isabella of 
Angouletne. Henry III succeeded his father on 28 Oct. 
1216 as a minor nine years old; he died on 16 Nov. 
1272. See F. M. Powickc and E. B. 1-rvde, Handbook 
of British Chronology (2nd ed., 1961), p. 34. In England 
unLil his recoinage of 1247 and the introduction of the 
Long Cross coins Henry continued the Short Cross 
series of pence begun by his grandfather Henry II 
in 1180 and which throughout bore the name 
Tienricus'. In addition to the Long Cross, a 1247 
innovation was the addition of the regnal numeral to 
the king's name, at first ‘tercius' and then 111' on 
the English coinage — this practice was dropped in 
1279 and was not reintroduced until the reign of 
Henry VII. 

2 James Simon, Essay on Irish Coins (1810 ed.), 

pp. 12-14. 


3 John Lindsay, ,4 View of the Coinage of Ireland 
(. 1839), pp. 26-27. Lindsay's work is the most recent 
general handbook devoted to the Irish scries. Despite 
the criticism of his contemporary, the Rev. J. W. 
Martin of Keslon, that his ‘imagination induced him 
to give conjectures for realities' in regard to the 
Hibcrno-Norse scries, much of what Lindsay has to 
say about the later Medieval Irish coinage exemplifies 
his keen perception and is still of value to the modern 
scholar. 

* Rogers Ruding, Annals of the Coinage (3rd ed., 
1840), i, pp. 184 and 186. 

H. A. Grueber, Handbook of the Coins of Great 
Britain and Ireland (1899), pp. lvii and 216. 

4 L. A. Lawrence, ‘The Long-Cross Coinage of 
Henry 111 and Edward I’, BNJ ix, p. 145 and succeed- 
ing volumes. A recent historical study by Professor 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND TO THE IRISH RECOINAGE 


Simon asserted that an Irish coinage was struck in 1217 but this claim, unsupported 
as it was by reference to any authority, was long ago rejected by both Ruding and 
Lindsay. 1 Indeed, although John, both as Lord of Ireland and later when King of 
England, had issued a fairly extensive Irish series, 2 there is no documentary or numis- 
matic evidence to suggest that Henry III struck any Irish coins before his English 
recoinage began in the thirty-second year of his reign. 

Such hoard evidence as exists for the first three decades of Henry’s reign clearly 
points to an almost complete dependence on some Irish coin of John and a great deal of 
Short Cross English. 2 Any consideration of Henry’s Irish series should begin therefore 
in 1247, by which year, Mathew Paris tells us with a true chronicler’s appetite for the 
dramatic, ‘the coinage of England was so intolerably debased, by clippers and counter- 
feiters that neither natives nor foreigners could look upon it with other than angry eyes 
and disturbed feelings’. 4 A general recoinage was therefore decided upon by a parliament 
which met at Oxford on 15 April 1247, 5 and three months later Henry III, ever in difficult 
financial circumstances, leased the project to his younger brother, Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall. In the final form of contract, dated from Woodstock on 27 July 1247, the earl 
was granted the right to strike ‘new money in the King’s name in England, Ireland and 
Wales from All Saints, 32 Henry III [i.e. 1 November 1247], for twelve years, on 
condition that the King have a moiety of the exchange and mint’. Richard was given 
complete control of the project and, in addition to sharing half the profits of the ex- 
change and mint, was to receive, before the profits were calculated, ‘so much by tale of 
the new' money’ as he had supplied of the old. 6 When it is remembered that normal 
exchange was by weight and entailed a heavy loss to the public w'ho brought in the old 
light coins, Richard’s right to exchange by talc gives added point to Mathew Paris’s 
criticism of the earl and his report of the vexation that arose in the country from the 
recoinage. At the first division of profits in 1252 Richard received some £5,513 and it was 
rumoured by Mathew Paris that his total profits from the operation were in the region of 
£20,000. 

On the same day the king acknowledged a loan of 10,000 marks from his brother, 
which, it was recorded, had ‘been applied to the utility of the realm’: presumably this 
loan was intended to finance the initial operations of the recoinage and ensure that 


M. D. O’Sullivan, Italian Merchant Bankers in 
Ireland in the Thirteenth Century ( 1 962), reviews briefly 
the published documentary evidence for the Irish 
coinage in the thirteenth century. 

1 Simon, op. cit., p. 12; Ruding, op. cit., i, p, 181 ; 
Lindsay, op. cit., pp. 26-27. 

1 Halfpennies and farthings were struck in John's 
name during his father’s reign and a separate issue of 
pennies, halfpennies, and farthings towards the latter 
part of his own reign. 

3 Cf. R. H. M. Dolley, ‘A Note on the Chronology 
of some Published and Unpublished “Short Cross” 
Finds from the British Isles’, BNJ xxix, p. 297. 

1 Mathew Paris, Chronica Majora (ed. Luard, Rolls 
Series. 1880), v, p. 15. ‘lpsis quoque diebus, moneta 
Angliae per detestabiles tonsores et falsarios adeo 
intolerabiliter cst corrupta, quod non indigenae vel 


etiam alienigenae earn oculo recto vel illaeso corde 
poterant intueri.’ Although this entry is dated 1248 
it relates to the previous year. 

5 N. Denholm-Young, Richard of Cornwall (1947), 
p. 59. 

8 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henrv IH, 1232-47, 
pp. 503, 505, and 511; Cal. Pal. Rolls., Henry III , 
1247-58, pp. 12-13; see also Calendar of Documents 
relating to Ireland, 1171-1251, for summaries of the 
relevant documents. The 1247 agreement with Richard 
of Cornwall was originally to run for five, then for 
seven, and finally (27 July) for twelve years. The 
agreement remained substantially the same through- 
out. Of every pound of the old money taken I Or/, was 
to be granted to the moneyers and 6 d. was claimed for 
the king and his brother. 
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sufficient bullion was available in its earliest stages since a similar but much smaller 
loan was made in 1251 specifically ‘to make new money and maintain the change in 
Ireland’ at the outset of the Irish recoinage. 1 

The history of the recoinage in England and the introduction of the Long Cross 
series has been recounted often enough already and it would be an act of supererogation 
to repeat it. It is sufficient for our purposes to note that the English recoinage was soon 
put in hand: that within three years its first stage had been completed and most of the 
temporary provincial mints and exchanges brought into existence to expedite the 
the manufacture and distribution of the new coin had been closed. 2 

In Ireland, however, it was quite another tale although this has not been fully ap- 
preciated in the past. Simon stated that in 1247 Henry III ‘ordered stamps to be graven, 
of a new incision or cut, and to be sent to Canterbury, Divelin. and other places, for- 
bidding the use of any other stamp than that used at the exchange or mint of London ’. 3 
It is, of course, upon this statement of Simon that Gruebcr based his so-called First 
Coinage of 1248. Simon drew upon John Stow’s Annals , 4 who in turn alleged that he was 
quoting from a record of the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds. I have unfortunately not 
been able to discover this source which is not included in the Abbey Chronicle. This 
isolated reference appears to be the only evidence for including Dublin in the list of 
mints which were set up to deal with the recoinage following Richard of Cornwall's 
original grant in 1247. Clearly, by itself, this evidence is no authority by w'hich to 
date the beginning of the Irish recoinage to 1247 or even 1248. Stow, but not Simon 
it must be remembered, was guilty of a sin of historical misinterpretation too common 
even in this present age of scientific scholarship, the sin of reading accomplished fact 
into Richard of Cornwall's original grant of 1247. Dublin is not included among the 

1 Cat. Pal. Rolls. Henry III, 1232-47, p. 505. Series during the last century. Unfortunately the Pipe 
Professor O'Sullivan, op. cit., p. 89, following J. Rolls for the recoinage period have not been published 
Craig, The Min i (1953), p. 32, and C. Oman, The but much other relevant material relating to both 
Coinage of England (1931), p. 145, asserts that ' The England and Ireland has been catalogued and sum- 
contract provided that the carl should put up bullion marked in the Calendars published by the Public 
to the value of 10,000 marks (jf6,667)‘. The acknow- Record Office. A list of the English provincial mints 
ledgement of the loan does not tell us this in so many set up to expedite the recoinage is given in the Red 
words: one can only assume that the loan was made to Book of the Exchequer (volume iii, Appendix B, ed. 
finance the rccoinagc and provide the initial silver Hall. Rolls Series, 1896), p. 1072. This is also re- 
necessary for the operation from its date and the printed in the mint documents published with Nicholas 
later loan made specifically for the Irish recoinage. Oresme's Lie Muneta (cd. Johnson, 1956), p. 100. 
The loan was to bo repaid at the rate of 2,000 marks Most of the temporary provincial mints closed in 1250. 
at the Easier and Michaelmas Exchequers and was to 3 Simon, op. cit., p. 13. 

be a firs! charge on the Exchequer receipts. 4 John Stow, Annates, or a Generali Chronicle of 

2 For the English recoinage see Lawrence's articles England (continued by Edmund Howes, London, 

cited above, the standard numismatic w'ork on the 1631), p. 187. ’The coyne was so sore clipped, that it 

subject, and W. C. Wells, 'Notes on the Long-Cross was thought good to change the same, and to make it 
Coinage of Henry III, 1247-1250', BNJ xxii. p. 79. baser: whereupon stampes were graven, of a new 
See also Oman's general history cited above; Brooke, incision or cut, and being sent to the Abbey of Bury 
English Coins (3rd cd., 1955), pp. 107 and 111; Craig; in Suffolk, to Canterbury, Divelcn. and other places, 

and Denholm-Young. Two of the temporary pro- forbidding to use any other stamp then was used in ye 

vincial mints are treated in J. Drummond Robertson. Exchange or Minte at London, all the old stamps were 

‘The Mint of Gloucester'. Transactions of the Bristol called in.' There is of course more than one misimer- 

and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, x (1885 6). pretation in Stow’s gloss: the new coinage of 1247 was 

p. 17, and in Gilbert Askew, ‘The Mint of Newcastle not baser than its predecessor. It was, in fact, the last 

upon Tyne". , VC 1941, p. 76. Contemporary references rccoinagc in which the weight and fineness of the 

to the recoinage are to be found in Mathew Paris, penny suffered no appreciable diminution. In the next 

Chronica Majora and Historia Anglorum and in recoinage of 1 279 Edward I increased the number of 

Thomas Wykes Chronicon, all published in the Rolls pence to the pound from 240 to 243. 
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mints listed in the Red Book of the Exchequer 1 and, while its exclusion here might be 
explained on other grounds, a real reason for its absence from this or any other 
document for nearly a lustrum after 1247 is, of course, simply that as an operational 
mint it did not exist and, as such, had not existed since 1215 at the latest. 3 

The absence of an Irish mint is indicated by the fact that during the latter part of 1250 
and the early months of 1251 the Irish Treasury was sending old money to the mints of 
London and Canterbury to be recoined. 3 Furthermore, on 16 June 1250, the Treasurer 
and Chamberlain of Dublin were forbidden to receive money at the Dublin Exchequer 
except by weight ‘ until the King sends new money to Ireland \ 4 In 1 250 there was no new 
money in Dublin and even by the beginning of the following year no mint had yet been 
set up in Ireland. 

It is surprising that Sir James Ware, the seventeenth-century Irish antiquary, usually 
drawn on heavily as a numismatic authority, has been studiously ignored over the 
recoinage even by a punctilious seeker after precedent like Simon. And yet Ware, draw- 
ing upon contemporary evidence so much more reliable than Stow's if only because it 
was Irish and therefore geographically much closer to the events it describes, dates the 
introduction of the Trish Long Cross series not to 1247 or 1248 but to 1252. In the 1705 
pirated English translation of his Antiquities of Ireland Ware has the following to say 
about Henry Ill’s Irish coinage based upon evidence of what was actually done as well 
as upon what was ordered to be done: 

Henry J1J, in the 35 year of his Reign, that is in the year of our Lord 1251, Commanded a new 
Coin to be made in Ireland, as we find in the Records of the Tower of London. The year following, 
says an Anonimous Author of the Annals of the Abbey of the Canons of the Premonstratenses of 
Loghea in the County of Roscontan, A new Coin was made in Ireland by the King's Authority and 
the old was abolish'd. 5 

The authority Ware used does not appear to be any longer extant but much the same 
story is told in the Annals of Loch Ce under the year 1252. ‘ New money was ordered by 
the King of the Saxons to be coined in Erinn; and the money previously in use was 
abandoned for it. ,(i 

Turning from unofficial contemporary sources to the official documents of the period 
it is quite clear that Richard of Cornwall’s administration was not prepared to do any- 
thing for Ireland for some four years after the start of the English recoinagc. By 1251. 
however, the initial stages of the English recoinage had been completed and eyes now' 
turned to the state of the Irish coinage. On 8 May 1251 the earl was granted a 'licence to 
coin new' money in Ireland in the King’s name, for twelve years from the Feast of the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin’ (i.e. 8 September 1251). This regrant of the Trish patent 
meant that the first serious steps were now to be taken in carrying the recoinage across 
the Irish Sea. The terms of the licence were similar to those in the previous grant for 

1 Seep. 101, n. 2. 1171-1251, no. 3068. 

a Close Rolls , 16 John p. 2, m. 9; Cal. Docs. Irel. 6 P. 72. Simon (p. 13) does use Ware to illustrate 
1 171-1251, no. 529. On I Feb. 1215 the Archbishop of the alleged cause of the 1252 Irish Coinage — ‘the 
Dublin was instmcled to audit the accounts of the large and frequent subsidies, then demanded of that 
Keepers of the Irish Exchange and Mint: this strongly Kingdom, by Pope Innocent IV’. 
suggests that the mint in Ireland had been, or was c Annals of Loch Ce (volume i, edit, and trs. 
about to be, closed. • Hennessy, Rolls Series, 1871), p. 399. The argument 

3 Pipe Rolls, 35 Henry III, Roll 4; Cal. Docs. Irel. that these annals are not those used by Ware is set out 
1171-1251, no. 3095. on pp. xxxi el seq. 

‘ Close Rolls, 1247-51, p. 295; Cal. Docs. Irel. 



England. Again, in addition to sharing the profits of the Irish mint and exchange, 
Richard was to receive, before partition of profit, ‘so much by tale of the new money 
as he put in of the old to make the new’. 1 Exactly two months later the impoverished 
king acknowledged the loan of 2,000 marks from his brother, ‘with which to make the 
new money, and to maintain the change in Ireland, which the King has delivered to 
John FitzGeoffrey, Justiciar of Ireland, for this purpose’- — a loan which Henry promised 
to repay as soon as the new money had been coined. 2 

By September 1251 the detailed administrative arrangements were being put in hand. 
On 17 September Roger de Haverhull, who is described as a ‘King’s clerk’ and was 
perhaps related to the Treasurer, William de Haverhull, was appointed ‘warden of the 
change ( cambii ) throughout the whole land of Ireland’ and the moneyers, clerks, and 
officials of the mint and its exchanges were, in the terms common to such documents, 
ordered to be intentive and respondent to him. Haverhull was to be both ‘Warden of 
the Exchange’ and ‘Master of the Mint’ in Ireland. The title Custos Cambii was used 
indifferently for both posts at this time and as Warden of the Exchange Haverhull, like 
his counterpart William Hardel in England, was, to use Sir John Craig's phrase, intended 
to supervise the mint which was his workshop. The Irish officials w'erc to have the same 
customs and liberties as the officials of the exchange and mint in England 3 but, apart 
from Haverhull, we do not know who these Irish mint officials and workmen were. 4 
There seems to be no extant record of the names of the minor mint employees. Possibly 
the workmen — as distinct from the moneyers — may have been Dublin men: on the 
other hand they are more likely to have been London mint workers sent over to Ireland 
especially for the recoinage as was certainly done in 1280, since the standard of striking 
is as high as anything produced in London. 5 Some of them may well have been picked 
from among those foreign workmen whom Reyner of Brussels had been empowered to 
recruit ‘from beyond the seas’ for the English recoinage in 1247 or from among those 
‘ministers cunning in any kind of minting and exchange of silver’ whom Jordan of 
Brunswick was ordered to engage in 1248. B 

Haverhull was to be granted 40 marks at the Easter Exchange 1252 ‘for his main- 
tenance on the King's service', and, presumably as part remuneration for his new post, 
was to be presented to the ‘church of Kyngeston, which is vacant and of the King’s gift’. 7 

A further order of 17 September instructed the bailiffs of the towns ‘wherein money 
is coined in Ireland’ to put their prisons at Haverhull’s disposal ‘for the custody of 
trespassers, ministers of the mint, until they are punished according to the quantity of 
their offence’. 8 Doubtless the council was under no illusions about the temptations put 

* Cat. Pat. Rolls, 1247-58, p. 94; Cal. Docs. Irel. for each of 74.' 

1171-1251, no. 3129. Sec also Appendix II. Cf. also on this subject De Monela (ed. Johnson), 

* Cal. Par. Rolls , 1247-58, p. 101; Cut. Docs. Irel. op. cit., p. xl. 

1171-1251, no. 3170. 0 Cal. Pal. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 508; Cal. Pal. Rolls, 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1247—58, p. 108; Cal. Docs. Del. 1247-58, p. 21. 

1171-1251, no. 3194. 7 Close Rolls. 1247-51. p. 503; Cal. Docs. Jrel. 

* But see below p. 106 on the moneyers ricard and 1 171 1251, no. 3192; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1247-58, p. 108; 

davi. Cal. Docs. Irel. 1171-1251, no. 3196. The stipend 

5 The following entry relating to the Irish mint presumably related to Haverhull’s office of Warden of 
accounts for the period 1 May 1279 to Michaelmas the Mint and seems to have been at the rate of 20 
1286 is embodied in the Pipe Roll for 15 Edward 1: marks per annum. As Keeper of the Exchange he 
‘And for wages and subsistence of 82 moneyers and would have received fees and brokerage, 
workmen who went from London into Ireland ‘ Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1247-58, p. 108; Cal. Docs. Irel. 
£49. 14. 8 d., that is to say 13/4 for each of 8 and 12/- 1 171—1 25 1 , no. 3195. See also Appendix II. 
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in the way of the Irish mint officials and, perhaps disturbed by the conduct of the English 
mints and exchanges that year, 1 foresaw the difficulties that seem to have beset Henry 
Ill’s Irish mint during its short existence. 

Soon after HaverhuH’s appointment the Irish recoinage seems to have begun in earnest 
because before a year had passed an account of the ‘expenses incurred in the mint, 
Ireland’ between 14 October 1251 and 8 September 1252 was drawn up. 2 * This document 
covers the first year of life of the reconstituted mint and is important since it not only 
gives details of some of the equipment purchased for its exchanges but also tells us 
something of their establishment and location. Apparently, the mint’s centre of opera- 
tions was Dublin castle where seemingly the new coinage was actually struck, but so- 
called ‘mints’ were also set up in Dublin itself and in Limerick and Carrickfergus too. 
Although the editor of the Calendar refers to these additional establishments as 'mints’ 
and the close association of exchanges with mints caused the word cambium , as we have 
already seen, to be used indifferently for both kinds of institution at this period, 2 there 
can be little doubt that the additional centres were simply exchanges set up for the 
distribution of the new coin and were not mints proper. The notice of the appointment 
of Roger dc Haverhull is addressed, perhaps with some significance, to the ‘monetariis 
. . . et omnibus alliis ministris monetarie (singular) el cambiorum (plural) . . . terram 
Hyberniam’ and it should also be noted that there is no mention in the accounts of 
coining irons or mint implements being supplied to the local ‘mints’ in Dublin town and 
at Limerick and Carrickfergus. The materials and equipment purchased for them, how- 
ever, suggest strongly that they were exchanges and, in the absence of any direct contrary 
evidence, it seems proper to assume that this is in fact what they were. It would have 
been quite normal policy to establish an exchange in Dublin, for instance, in a building 
distinct from that housing the mint itself. Such was the case in London, although 
naturally the two institutions would not have been very far apart. In the account only 
threepence is debited for the cost of the carriage of 2,000 marks from Dublin castle to 
the town exchange. From the existence of the three exchanges the ideal of an equitable 
distribution of the new coin throughout Ireland might be read into the mind of the 
organizer of the recoinage. But Richard was no altruist. He was universally believed to 
be the richest man in England and he acquired his great wealth through a fine business 
acumen. Mr. D. F. Allen in the introduction to his catalogue of ‘Tealby’ coins 4 tells us 
that the medieval mind regarded coinage first and foremost as a source of profit to the 
fortunate possessor of the right. One need not be too much of a cynic to see in Richard's 
Irish exchanges, just as in his provincial mints in England, not so much a desire for an 
equitable distribution of coin but rather a wish to garner as much profit from the 
recoinage operations as he could, profit which arose from the proceeds of the exchanges. 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls , 1247 58, p. 1 15. During the early 

months of 1251 a number of special commissions were 
appointed in England to inquire: ‘Who changed new 

money for old without warrant, and how much each 
changed and for how much ? Who changed new money 
for plates and how much etc? Whether any goldsmith 

bought any silver except broken plate (vasa f acta ) 
from any but a King’s changer, and how much and 
for w'hat? How much silver the goldsmiths changed 
of broken metal ( fractivo ) in ingots (virgin) and plates? 


How much silver each goldsmith bought of the King's 
changers and for how much ? Whether anyone of the 
change changed any money without the King's change 
and to his own use?* 

• Cal. Docs. Irel. 1171-1251, no. 3201. See Ap- 
pendix II. 

’ Cf. De Moneta (ed. Johnson), op. cit., p. xxii. 

4 D. F. Allen, Catalogue of English Coins in the 
British Museum , the Cross anti Cross lets ('Tealby') 
Type of Henry 11 (1951), p. xiii. 
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Richard had kept in close touch with the recoinage in England 1 and it is likely that he 
maintained an interest in the work in Ireland. Just as local mints had been set up to 
carry through the recoinage in England, so now Limerick and Carrickfergus were chosen 
to be the distribution centres for the new Irish coin in the west of Ireland and in Ulster. 
‘Treasure’ — presumably newly struck coin and not bullion — was taken from Dublin to 
Limerick, the journey taking six days, and a house was rented in the latter towm for 
eighteen months from 8 September 1252 to 30 March 1254 at 4 d. per week for use as an 
exchequer. At some unspecified date during this period £2,000, we are told, was taken 
from Limerick to Carrickfergus "to form a mint in Ulster". 

On 1 1 March 1253 a warrant of liberate was issued to the treasurer and chamberlains 
of Dublin authorizing them to pay Roger de Haverhull a further 20 marks * of the King's 
gift to maintain himself in the King’s service’. 2 It seems unlikely, however, that this 
stipend was actually paid until after Haverhull had relinquished his office in Ireland 
because eighteen months later 40 marks arrears were still outstanding to him. 3 

But all was not w'ell with the Irish mint: 4 Johnson suggests that there was strong 
opposition from the Irish. While such an interpretation of the available evidence is open 
to considerable doubt it is nevertheless clear that there were some — and by no means 
restricted to the native population — who had a keen eye to their own advantage. An 
account, which may reasonably be dated to this time, sets out some ‘pleas and profits 
of the mint, Ireland’. We have some indication from this document of the fines imposed 
on a number of persons found guilty of ‘transgressions against the ministers of the mint’. 5 
‘One who bought and sold with dipt money’ was fined Is. 8 cl. and a ‘chaplain of 
Carrickfergus, for old halfpence, newly dipt’ 28x. 2d. The clipping of the old coin w'as 
perhaps the least of Haverhull’s worries, for already the new money was being counter- 
feited and a fine of half a mark was imposed on a man ‘for a false farthing of new 
money’. Despite sanctions such as this, however, coining seems to have become more 
prevalent because on 22 June 1253 John FitzGeolfirey, the Justiciar, was commissioned 
to investigate transgressions against the Irish mint. An inquiry was to be made into ‘what 
money has been coined to the King’s prejudice against the King’s order and the statutes 
of the mint’. 0 Doubtless the recoinage, having effectively reduced the quantity of money 
in circulation and raised coined money to a premium over bullion, not only made it 
w'orth while for bullion to be brought to the mint but also unfortunately encouraged the 
activities of the counterfeiter. 

Seemingly the Irish mint had drifted into a parlous state similar to that of the English 
mints which had occasioned the Commissions of 1251. Whether the Justiciar was able 
to bring the ‘transgressors’ to heel we do not know because before his investigations 
were completed the Irish mint w'as closed down. Presumably because it had achieved 
its primary object, but possibly also because there was grave dissatisfaction with its 
affairs, the Council on 8 January 1254 ordered the closure of the mint. 7 Roger de 

1 Denholm-Young, op. cit., p. 63. clearly pul il in ihe recoinage period. 

2 Calendar of l iberate Rolls. 1251-60, p. 1 14; Cal. « Close Rolls. 1251-3, p. 4S2; Cal. Docs. Irel. 1252- 

Docs. Irel. 1252-84. no. 162. 84. no. 202. 

3 Cal. Lib. Rolls. 1251-60, p. 185. 19 Nov. 1254. • Close Rolls, 1253 4, p. 13; Cal. Docs. Irel. 1252- 

4 De Moneta (cd. Johnson), op. cit.. p. xxix. 84. no. 309. Sec Appendix II. H is significant that the 

6 Cal. Docs. Irel. 1171-1251. no. 1660. See Appcn- Irish mint was closed while Richard of Cornwall was 

dix II. This document which is undated refers to Luke, joint regent with the queen during his brother’s ub- 
Archbishop of Dublin, who held the see from 1228 to sence in Gascony. 

1255 and its references to ‘old’ and ‘new’ money 



Haverhull was instructed to return all the Irish dies to the Council in England and 
to dismiss his moneyers. Haverhull himself was to remain in Ireland ‘until the inquisi- 
tion which the King had ordered touching certain articles regarding that mint shall have 
been taken’. 

A year later the barons of the Exchequer were ordered to make over to Haverhull 
some £507 due to him while he was in post and 'before his departure from Ireland’. 1 
The affairs of the mint had been settled and Haverhull had returned to England. With 
his recall and the closure of the Irish mint after a short existence of only just over two 
years, minting of coin ceased in Ireland until the reign of Edward I. The mint w'as 
probably not reopened until the late !270’s when Richard Olof began striking the 
Henry III Long Cross pennies with realistic hair and Lombardic 'U’s in their legends. 2 

THE MONEYERS 

The documents give us terminals by which to date the coins. No Irish Long Cross 
pence of Henry ITT were struck before September 1251 and it is extremely unlikely that 
any were struck after the recall of the Irish dies in January 1254. If it is reasonable to 
assume that the Irish pence follow similar English types the evidence of the coins matches 
the documents perfectly. The most significant feature of the Irish coins is their obverse 
sceptre. This, we know from Lawrence, was not introduced into the English series until 
1250-1, 3 and its appearance on the Irish coins confirms — if confirmation were needed — ■ 
their dating to post- 1251 since it is very improbable that the sceptre would have been 
put on the Irish coins before it was added to their English counterparts. 

Only two moneyers — davi and ricard — seem to have been responsible for the output 
of the Irish mint: no Irish Long Cross coins are extant which bear the names of any 
other moneyers, Lindsay’s ‘hov’ penny — now in the National Museum of Ireland — 
being patently a contemporary forgery. There is, alas, no contemporary evidence avail- 
able today which would give us some definite clue as to who these two men were. They 
would have been substantial men, ‘managers' rather than ‘operatives’, but no grants of 
the Irish dies have come down to us and there are no explicit references in the Irish rolls 
to the Irish moneyers by name. Yet an interesting fact emerges which, although unsup- 
ported by any direct testimony, seems to the author at any rate to go beyond mere 
coincidence. The davi and ricard who were responsible for the Irish coins operated 
within the period assigned by Lawrence to their namesakes of the London mint. Law- 
rence demonstrated that the davi and ricard of London were sworn as moneyers in 1250 
(Class III) and continued in office until the !260’s. (Classes Yf and Yg respectively.) 4 
While it is acknowledged that the practice of arguing cases from an absence of concrete 
evidence is never wholly satisfactory and, despite his opening strictures, the writer would 
nevertheless suggest that the Dublin moneyers davi and ricard are none other than 
David of Enfield and Richard Bonaventure the goldsmith, who are associated with the 
London mint. There is, however, no record that these two ever went to Ireland and, 

1 Cal. Lib. Rolls, 1251-60, p. 192; Cal. Docs. Irel. in Ireland in 1276 and to have operated at Dublin 
1252-84, no. 424. There were two sums of /'400 and until 1279. His rare coinages will be discussed in a 
£101. 16.r. 9 Id. Doubtless these sums arose from his future paper, 
office of Keeper of the Irish Exchange. 3 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 166, 

1 Cat. Docs. Irel. 1285-94, no. 2. Richard Olof * Ibid., p. 159. 
would appear to have taken up his duties as a moneyer 
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while Haverhull was issued with letters of protection for such a journey, none seems to 
have been issued to the London moncyers. Yet would it have been necessary for them 
to have gone to Dublin; could they not have held Irish offices in absentia ? It was cer- 
tainly not unknown for moncyers to hold more than one mint simultaneously in England 
and there seems to be no adequate reason why a secondary mint like Dublin should not 
have been paired with London. As far as ricard is concerned, it seems more probable 
that he should be connected with the contemporary Richard Bonaventure rather than 
with the Richard Olof who was minting in Dublin a quarter of a century later. Those 
who W'ould associate Richard Olof with the Henrician recoinage, nevertheless, might 
perhaps find solace in the evidence that one Richard Olof (or OlofT) appears as a leading 
citizen and freeman of Dublin in the period 1249-72, but there is nothing other than 
his floruit to link him with the mint before the death of Henry III. 1 

THE COINS 

Lindsay states that Irish Long Cross pence were rather scarce until the discovery of 
the Bantry hoard w'hich contained at least one hundred of them. 2 In his Inventory of 
British Coin Hoards Mr. J. D. A. Thompson points out that the exact number of coins 
in the hoard is not known but, following Richard Sainthill, records only some eighty- 
four Irish pieces as against at least 596 English Long Cross coins. The few' other recorded 
Trish hoards, with the single exception of Sligo, follow much the same pattern. It is 
a great pity that there is such a paucity of detailed mint records for the recoinage but it is 
apparent that the output of two moneyers over a period of less than two years and four 
months was comparatively low. The following comparative figures for recorded Irish 
hoards are some measure of the production of the Dublin mint: 3 



Irish 

English 

Bantry (Inventory 33). 

. 84 

596 

Carrick-on-Suir (Inventory 74) 

. 3 

19 

Drummercool (Inventory 130) 

. 11 

217 

Macosquin (Inventory — ) . 

2 

52 

Sligo (Inventory 332) . 

. 24 

13 

Stoney ford (Inventory — ) . 

4 

170 


128 

1,067 


Hoards discovered outside Ireland reflect their Irish counterparts and the totals of 
their Irish Long Cross coins are given by Mr. Doliey in Appendix I. 

Only Irish pennies and their cut fractions are known. From the incidence of cut coins 
in the hoards and the close precedent of the English Long Cross series it seems proper 
to infer that no round halfpennies were minted. The swallow that might be thought to 
make a summer, however, is the notorious round halfpenny of Simon. 4 Lindsay knew 

1 Richard Olof (or OlofT )\s name may be found in Seaby and Dr. William O'Sullivan. The discrepancies 
documents included in the Twenty Third Report of the between the numbers of Irish coins given in this table 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records in Ireland, 1891, and those set out in Mr. Doliey ‘s Appendix arise from 
pp. SO et seq.: and Historic and Municipal Documents the inclusion here of cut pieces. It should also be noted 

of Ireland, 1172-1320 (cd. G. T. Gilbert, Rolls Scries, that the total number of coins in the Macosquin and 
1870), p. 116. the Sloncyford hoards is not known. Class C is the 

" Lindsay, op. cit,, p. 27. See also Richard Sainthill, most prolific of the series. 

An Oita Podrida (1844), i, p. 124. 1 Simon, op. cit., p. 14. Simon said that the half- 

1 The above figures are taken from the Inventory pennies weighed between 9L and 10 gr. and implied 
and from information kindly supplied by Mr. W. A. that he knew- of more than one specimen. 



of no such coin in his day and the halfpenny, illustrated below from Simon’s plate, was 
probably the product of one of those rare, but by no means unknown, flights of fancy in 
which the antiquary occasionally indulged. 



Fig. i 


It is generally accepted that from the Conquest to the recoinage of 1279 the weight 
standard of the English penny was 22-5 grains Troy. This standard is maintained by the 
Irish Long Cross penny. A brief analysis of specimens in the British Museum, those 
listed by Coffey in his Catalogue of Anglo-Irish Coins in the National Museum of Ireland, 
and some forty coins in the author’s collection demonstrates that the traditional weight 
standard applied to the Irish Long Cross series and was on the whole kept up by the 
moneyers : it might also be observed that heavier than standard coins are not uncommon. 

DESCRIPTION AND CLASSIFICATION 

Coffey in his fifty-year-old, but still exceedingly valuable, Catalogue of the Anglo-Irish 
Coins in the National Museum of Ireland lists the Long Cross coins then in the collection 
but no detailed classification of the series has been published. Indeed, bearing in mind 
the short period of mintage and the lack of datable constants within it, a very detailed 
chronological classification would be an impossible task. It would, moreover, be artifi- 
cial since there is no real evidence that minor die differences had very much meaning 
until the reign of Edward 111. No classification of the series can be entirely satisfactory 
and mine consists of broad divisions based on obverse die changes. No doubt several 
of the six classes adopted overlapped and to avoid the impression of chronological 
sequence the classes have been given letters rather than numbers. 

(i) General Description 

The general type of the Long Cross coins may be described as follows: 

Obverse: The king's crowned head (with pellets for beard) facing, within a triangle. He holds a cross- 
headed sceptre in his right hand. In the right vertex of the triangle there is a pierced cinquefoil. 

The legend henri cvsr ex hi’ runs clockwise around the triangle starting to the right of its apex. 
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The legends are marked — as in the English Long Cross series — by ligulation. The whole design is 
contained in a beaded circle. 

Reverse: A long voided cross pommee with a pellet at its centre and a group of three pellets in each 
quarter of the cross. The legend ric/ard/ond/ive or dav/ion/div/elT (sometimes dev/eli’), runs 
clockwise around an inner beaded circle. Another beaded circle contains the whole design. 



Fig. 2 


The triangle on these coins has been the subject of a great deal of conjecture in the 
past. Some writers have connected it with the Irish Harp and Richard Sainthill, in par- 
ticular, was inclined to accept the view that it was an emblem of the Trinity. A more 
prosaic, and perhaps in consequence a more realistic, explanation of the triangle is that 
it was simply intended to differentiate more clearly the Irish coinage from that of 
England. 

The crown represented on King John’s Irish coinage is possibly the Great Crown 
brought to England by Matilda and distinguished by a frontal centre cross. The Great 
Crown was, however, probably amongst the regalia lost with John’s baggage train in 
the Wash in 1216 and it is more likely that the crown on the Henrician coins is a 
version — compressed to suit the constricting triangle— of a lily crown such as that on 
Henry Ill’s late-thirteenth-century effigy in Westminster Abbey. 

There seem to be no mules of Henrician Irish coins with those of London as there are 
of later Edwardian coins. 

(ii) Classification 

Class A (a) (sec Fig. 2). The triangle has a thin inner line. The band of the crown is 
slightly curved. The fleurs of the crown and of the sceptre are made up of three pellets. 
The king’s eyes are almond-shaped, being punched in by crescentic irons with a pellet in 
the centre, 3. The s has a central pellet. 

Some coins have a pellet before henricvs and on others the king’s shoulders are 
shown. 
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( b ) (see Grueber, Handbook , pi. lvi, no. 14). 



Fig. 3 

No inner line to triangle. Flat or curved band to crown. King’s shoulders shown. 
Some coins have a pellet before henricvs and pellets below the triangle. 

Class B. Similar to Class A ( b ) but king’s shoulders are draped and the sceptre-head 
is occasionally fleured. 

Class C (a). 



Fig. 4 

No inner line to triangle. Curved band to crown rising to a point at its centre to form 
the stem of the fleur of three pellets. Pellet before henricvs. No pellet on s. 

(. b ) Similar to (a) but the king’s eyes now appear to be formed of an annulet enclosing 
a pellet O and the head of the sceptre is occasionally fleured. 
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(c) Similar to ( b ) except the king’s head has three curls on each side. 
(< d ) Similar to ( b ) except that the king’s shoulders are shown. 

Class D (see Sainthill, An Olla Podrida, i, PI. 10, no. 2). 



Fics. 5 

Flat band to crown with small triangle as stem of fieur. Three pellets for fleur and one 
additional pellet above each end of the band. Annulet eyes extended to curls. The cinque- 
foil has become a pierced sexfoil. The sceptre head is again formed of pellets and there 
is a star near the sceptre. 

Class E. 



Fxi. 6 

Double band to crown, the upper band being curved with three pellets for fleur above. 
King's shoulders are marked. Almond eyes. Pierced sexfoil with a pellet close to it and 
sometimes another pellet near the sceptre. Thinner s than Class D. 
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Class F. 



Fig. 7 

Distinctive diadem type crown. Pierced cinquefoil. Some coins show king's shoulders. 

It would not be proper for me to conclude this article without expressing my grateful 
acknowledgement to those who have kindly supplied me with information or discussed 
points with me. My thanks are due in particular to Mr. Michael Dolley, Dr. William 
O'Sullivan, Mr. W. A. Seaby, Mr. A. H. Baldwin, and Mr. R. E. Hurst. I am grateful 
also to the Research Grants Committee of the University College of Swansea for a grant 
for research on the Irish Medieval series of which this paper is an annate. 


APPENDIX I 

THE HOARD EVIDENCE 
R. H. M. DOLLEY 

In December 1962 Mr. D. W. Dykes suggested to me that there could be a connexion 
between the moneyers Davi and Ricard who struck Long Cross pennies of Henry III at 
London and their namesakes who put out the contemporary Dublin coinage of the same 
king. It at once occurred to me that it might be interesting to review the hoard evidence, 
and for this purpose I have brought together the following figures based on a dozen finds 
for which totals are readily available. For the Slype hoard from Flanders information 
concerning the Irish coins is unfortunately wanting, but it has seemed desirable to 
include the London figures which are in such substantial agreement with those that can 
be arrived at on the basis of the lesser hoards in the aggregate. The finds from Carrick- 
on-Suir, Drummercool, Macosquin, and Stoneyford are not as yet published in any 
detail, and in the case of the first and last there is reason to believe that not all the coins 
concealed may have been recovered, but with their usual generosity Dr. William O’Sulli- 
van and Mr. W. A. Seaby have been at pains to supply me with provisional totals for the 
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Dublin and London coins of the two moncyers in question, and also with figures lor the 
moneyers Renaud of London and Alein of Canterbury which have enabled me to dale 
the four finds with reasonable precision. 1 

The twelve finds here taken into consideration would appear all lo have been con- 
cealed in the course of the decade c. 1260-c. 1270, and chronologically they may he 
considered as falling into three groups. Group A consists of three finds deposited r. 1 260, 
namely the great Bantry hoard of c. 1834- and the minor Carrick-on-Suir find of 193 F 
from Ireland, and the substantial Hornchurch hoard of 1 938 1 from England. Group B 
comprises four hoards concealed c. 1265. They are the not very substantial Macosquin 
find of c. 19 10 s from Ireland, the significant Palmers Green hoard of 191 P and the small 
but closely dated Winchester find of 1 961 7 from England, and the grcaL Slype hoard of 
1913 from Flanders. 8 There are five hoards which make up Group C, and all would 
seem to have been concealed c. 1270 or a very little later. From Ireland there are quite 
appreciable hoards from Stoneyford 9 and from Drummercool 10 discovered in 1915 and 
1941 respectively, and from England the likewise fairly sizeable finds from Tower Hill 
(1869), 11 Steppingley (1912), 12 and Coventry (I958). 13 

The relevant figures for Lawrence class V coins arc as follows: 



Dublin 

London 


Davi 

Rivard 

Davi 

Ricart I 

Group A 

Bantry .... 

23 

60 

8 

20 

Carrick-on-Suir 

. . 

3 

. . 


Hornchurch . 

3 

7 

12 

26 

Group B 

Macosquin . 

. . 

2 

2 

4 

Palmers Green 

. . 

1 

4 

24 

Slype .... 

7 

9 

27 

80 

Winchester 


— 

1 

• • 

Group C 

Coventry 

. . 

1 

2 

7 

Drummercool 

2 

6 

7 

4 

Steppingley . 

3 

10 


f3 

SioncyforU 

2 

2 

5 

11 

Tower Hill 

•• 

3 

3 

1 1 

The totals may be expressed: 

Group A 

26 

70 

20 

46 

Group It 


3 

34 

108 

Group C 

7 

22 

17 

46 




— 

— 

■ 


33 

95 

7! 

200 


1 The principles lire enunciated in .Vf 1958, pp. I IV 
22, and may seem corroborated by (lie new lind from 
Winchester. 1 /mw/tur YE 

3 Inventory 74; further information from Dr. W. 
O'Sullivan, ‘ h<venuv\ F>3. 

* Inventory : information in advanueof publica- 
tion from Mr. W. A, Ken by 

* Inventory 247 and 34K, 

C see 0 


1 .VC 1041, pp. 185 0. 

3 ,VC 1014. pp. 254 0. 

I Inventory : information in advance of publica- 
tion from Mr. VV. A Scnhy 

•' Inventory 130 further information from Dr W. 
O'Sul. iv, in 

II Inventory 254 11 Inventor/ 342. 

11 .VC I AY pp 10-22 
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The consistency of the figures is remarkable and the final picture seems surely to be 
significant. Of the Dublin coins in eleven finds Davi strikes just under 26 per cent, and 
Ricard just over 74 per cent. Of the London coins of a Davi and a Ricard in twelve 
hoards, the former moneyer accounts for just over 26 per cent, and the latter just under 
74 per cent. I leave it to others to decide whether such consistent results could con- 
ceivably be due to sheer coincidence, but must confess that Mr. Dykes has satisfied at 
least one student that a prima facie case exists for the theory that the London moneyers 
Davi and Ricard may have been the contractors for the Long Cross coinage of Dublin. 
I would suggest, too, that both at Dublin and at London the two men were in partner- 
ship on the same terms. Davi receiving 25 per cent, and Ricard 75 per cent, of the 
proceeds. That this hypothesis cuts the ground from under any equation for the Ricard 
of the coins with Richard Olof of the 1276-9 account 1 is fully appreciated, but in my 
opinion the numismatic evidence more than corroborates the explicit testimony of con- 
temporary documents, and it may be taken that Davi and Ricard suspended their 
coining activities at Dublin in January 1254, their dies being duly surrendered to Roger 
de Haverhull and by him returned to England. 


APPENDIX II 

TRANSCRIPTION OF CERTAIN IRISH MINT 
DOCUMENTS IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 

Grant to Richard, Earl of Cornwall, of a licence for the 
Irish Recoinage — 8 May 1251 

(Pat. Rolls, 35 Henry III, Membrane 9) 

Nova moneta fabricanda in Hibernia 

Rex omnibus ballivis et fkleis suis Hibernia salutem. Sciatis quod concessimus pro nobis et heredibus 
nostris dilecto fratri et fratri nostro R(icardus) Comiti Cornubia quod possit facere novam monetam 
nomine nostro in Hibernia a festo Nativitate Beale Marie anno regno XXXV usque ad terminum 
duodecim annarum proximo sequentem Ita quod nos et heredes nostri medietatem lucri illius cambi- 
lionis et monete habebimus et predictus comes sive sui assignati vel executores aliam medietatem 
habuerint usque ad tempus memoratum. Concessimus et eisdem pro nobis et heredibus nostris quod 
ante commcmorationem participationem alicuis lucri dictis comes vel assignati sui vel executores 
retument tantum in numero de nova moneta integre de total! quantum posuerit de sua veteris moneta 
ad dictam novam monetam faciendum. Praeterea concessimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris prcdicto 
comiti, assignatis el executoribus suis quod leges pacticiones et consuetudines ad monetam pertinentes 
antiquas et approbatas sive pro commune militate approbandas firmand(as) facicmus observari usque 
ad tempus memorandum. Teste Rege apud Westmonastarium viii die inaii. 

Appointment of Roger de Haverhull as Keeper of the 
Irish Exchange — 17 September 1251 

(Pat. Rolls, 35 Henry IN, Membrane 3) 

De cuncis Hybernia 

Rex monetariis prediclis et omnibus aliis ministris monetarie et cambiorum predictam terram 
Hyberniam salutem. Sciatis quod assignamus dilectum clericum nostrum Rogcrum de Haverhull 
custodem totius Cambii per totiam dictam terram Hyberniam quamdiu nobis placentur F.t sciatis 

1 Cf. p. 106 above. 
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vobis mandamus quod eidem Rogero tamquam custodi nostro predictam cambium in omnibus quc ad 
cambium illud pertinent maintendere placitis et respondere. Volumus cum et conccdimus quod vos 
et omnibus ministris predictam cambium habeant easdem consuetudines et libertes quas habere debent 
et consuetudinerunt tpr erasure) predicto et quod eisdem consuetudinibus vertantur et libertibus 
quibus ministris cambii nostri in Anglia numero vertantur sine aliquo numero diminutio nostri vobis 
ballivorum nostrorum. In etc. 


Writ to town officials to detain offenders against the coinage 

Rex ballivis singularum villaruni in quibus moneta nostra fabricatur in Hybernia salutem. Pre- 
cipimus vobis quod cum requisitionis factis per Rogcrum de Haverhull custodem cambium nostri in 
Hybernia aequalis per suos assignatos personas dictarum villarum eis acomodetis ad custodicndum 
cuneorum forisfactorum ministrorum monete nostre donee secundum quantitatem delicti sui puniantur 
et ad custodiendum ballivos si qui presumant recipe aliquant mercedcm sive aliquant amercianicnta 
per aliquant transgressionem factam contra assisam et constitutionem predicte monete donee de delictis 
suis fuerintus certificati Et quod per nos vobis per vos quos dontinus Rogerus ad hac assignaverat et 
secundum quantitatem delictorum suorum puniantur. In etc. 


Closure of the Irish Mint — 8 January 1254 

(Close Rolls, 38 Henry III, Membrane 13.) 

Hybernia. Pro cainbio Hybernia cessando. 

Per consilium Regis commorans in Anglia provisunt est quod cambium Regis hibernia cesset donee 
Rex aliud inde preceperit. Et mandamus est Rogero de Haverhull custodi prcdicti cambii quod omnes 
cuneos eiusdem cambii sub sigillo Regis hibernia niittat in Angliam liberandos consilio Regis ibidem 
conimoranti et omnes monetarios predicti cambii licenciet et recipe nioram faccrc in hibernia donee in- 
quisitio facto sint quas de quibusdam articulis domum cambium tangentibus Rex fieri prccepit. Teste 
me supra apud Westnionasteriuni viii die Jan per sigiium. 


Pleas and Profits of the Irish Mint 


(Ancient Miscellanea, Irish Exchequer, Bundle 530.) 

Rotulus placitis et perquisitis de tangentibus cambium in Hibernia. 

Willielmo filius Walter pro transgressionis ministris cambium xLsol 

Thome de Kermedyn xxs 

Quodam qui emptti et vendida nionet;i retonsa viis viiid 

Quodant alicuis pro codent iis 

Quodam clcricus qui tulil ad cambium xxiiid et quadrans ct 
ponderaverit xxviiid quadrans 
Quodam pro falsa moneta per instantiam quod forisfactor 
ponere super juram 

Barth(oicmeo) de Dancmarch quia fecit cambium contra 
ordinibus iis 

Quodam capelKanio?) de Ca(ri)cfergus pro transgressionis 


xi Li xiiid quadrans 
Lx is viiid 


obolis veteribus de novo forisfaclis 
Makan pro I quadrans falso dc novo moneta 

Item de ponderis et numero 


xxviiis iid 
dim marcas 

Summa xixLi ixs iiid quadrans 
vil.i ixs 

Summa xxviLi xviiis iiid quadrans 


Memorandum de xxviis viiid novc monete alachate super quidem qui fuit monctam cambiens in 
Tomaston ct Robcrtus de Braham vicecomcs Kilkenn habet in custodi. 

L(ucas) Archiepiscopus Dublinic habet viis vid pro clerico qui furatus fuit vid in cambium. 

Memo de vid quos monctarii subtraxerunt de custodibus. 



Expenses of the Irish Mint — 1251-2 

(Ancient Miscellanea, Irish Exchequer, Bundle 530.) 

Rotulus misaris factoris in cambio in Dublinia lncipiens dei saturnali proxima fesius translationis 
Sancti Edwardi anno regno regis Henrici XXXV. 

In panno empto ad seaccarium cambium copericndum iis xid In 1 paris balantia ad den(arios) 
ponderandum xxs vid In parcamento ad rotulos Faciendum xviiid In I cutello ad tallies Faciendum iiiid 
In cariando ii millc marcas de castra dublinia ad cambium iiid in archa Ferriata empta ad denarios. . . ixs 
vid ... ad caudam iiis. In xxxii ulnis canavacis emptis per particulas ad saccas Faciendas et ad Fenestram 
cambium vis ixd In balantiis per misas emptas ad cambiandum per diversa loca supra(notam) In v 
paribus basauriis emptis ad novam monetam ad caudum ad cambiendum per diversa loca xis xid. 

Item in carragium thesaurum a dublinia usque Lymeric pro vi dies xLis iiid Vigilibus conducentis 
ad custodiendum eundum thesaurum per dictam temporem vis viid. Et pro quodam donio conducenta 
ad cambium Faciendum Lymeric’ per 1 annum integrum et pro xxix septimanas videlicet a Festo nativi- 
tate beate marie anno xxxvi usque ad iii Kalends aprilis anno xxxviii: x.xviis iiiid per septimanam. 

Item in scaccario ille Faciendum et (pro) bands et (pro) hostris et pro eadem domo quamdiu domus 
— et aliis minutis xis vd obolus. 

Item in servientibus et equis et conducentis et conducendis et carriagio duo mille libras a Lymeric' 
usque CracFergus ad cambium Faciendum per partes Ulvestcr xiii Li xis iiiid. 

Et in stipendis hostiariis custodientis habebunt in Hibernia cambii per duos annos et dimidia per 
capita per annum unum marcam xxxiiis iiiid. 

Et custodi custodienti archa cum thesauro domini Regis et cambii per idem temporem c solidi per 
annum xis. 

Summa xxvii li vis vd obolus 


NOTES 

Many oF the words in the original documents are written in an abbreviated Form. In the above 
transcripts such words have been expanded but original errors oF construction and grammar have not 
been corrected. The Latin oF the royal clerks leFt much to be desired as indeed do the translated 
summaries oF some oF the earlier compilers of the Calendars. 

The student of Anglo-Irish numismatics must depend very largely on English documents for the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The Irish records were disastrously destroyed in 1922 but many 
important documents had disappeared before then — documents which may have permitted the 
writing of a numismatic history of Ireland based more on fact and less on hypothesis. 



AN EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
DISCOVERY OF EDWARD PENNIES AT 
KNARESBOROUGH PRIORY 

R. H. M. DOLLEY and H. E. PAGAN 

Through the good offices of Mr. D. G. Liddell of Messrs. Spink & Son we are able 
here to put on record a total of 1,037 silver coins from a hoard which first came to light 
early in the last century, all but one of these coins having since been handed down in a 
well-known Yorkshire family. The coins were believed to have been unearthed at a spot 
in the immediate vicinity of Knaresborough Priory, and, though there is no record of 
any container, there is reason to think that the parcel as now published substantially 
reflects the hoard as discovered and represents about two-thirds of the whole. A few 
pieces from the parcel may have been given away or lost, two certainly so, but the 



Fig. 1 


1,036 coins submitted to the British Museum clearly have a single provenance. This 
should be stressed, if only because this is the first hoard from England, or indeed from 
the whole of Great Britain and Ireland, which is on record as containing a medieval coin 
of Sweden. By a fortunate chance, too, the Swedish coin belongs to an issue of which the 
chronology is highly controversial, and its occurrence in this particular context cannot 
fail to be welcomed by Swedish numismatists, and the more so because it is now estab- 
lished beyond all shadow of doubt that the coin in question, a fourteenth-century ortug 
of Visby (Fig. 1) now through the generosity of Mrs. Slingsby in the British Museum, 
antedates the Hanseatic Witten from which it has been thought to derive. However, the 
problems of the chronology of the coinage of Gotland are such that they merit somewhat 
fuller discussion than would be proper in a journal of this kind, and here we think it 
sufficient to say that publication of the hoard from Knaresborough serves as a timely 
reminder of the duty incumbent on an official numismatist, no matter what his personal 
interests, to publish, and not merely list for some hidden file, not only treasure trove but 
any parcel of coins passing through his hands that has the appearance of being the whole 
or part of a find. 
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The 1,036 coins submitted to the British Museum are all pennies or of penny size. 
Generally they are well preserved, though a few are disfigured by a greenish patina, this 
last proving to be quite a feature of the coins which may be supposed to have been 
irregular. The classification is basically the work of Mr. Dolley and of Mr. F. Elmore 
Jones, and the listing and weighing of Mr. Pagan, but on particular problems they have 
been able to benefit from the advice of Mr. C. E. Blunt and of Mr. B. H. I. H. Stewart. 
By a happy chance, too, it was possible for Mr. P. Woodhead to work over the whole 
of the English material, and incorporated in the final catalogue are a number of his 
corrections and additions. It is hoped, therefore, that this hoard-report may be deemed to 
enjoy an unusual degree of authority, and those signing it would like to put on record 
this expression of their appreciation of the generosity with which others have given of 
their time and skill. 

A preliminary breaking-down of the parcel gives the following picture: 


England 1,012 

Scotland 1 

Continental 14 

Imitations, &c. 9 


Of the English coins precisely 999 have proved amenable to the system of classification 
evolved by the Fox brothers, while the remaining 13, those of the Berwick mint, can be 
arranged after Blunt. The position is summarized in the following tables: 


Fox Classes 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

? 

Total 

Bristol 


4 

8 

m # 


.. .. 


11 








23 

Bury . 




1 





9 

5 


1 

11 

9 


36 

Canterbury . 


2 

17 

19 

1 



12 

151 

40 

1 

9 

22 

19 

1 

294 

Chester 



2 













2 

Durham 


i 

4 

1 


1 


14 

42 

15 


2 

3 

7 

1 

91 

Exeter 








1 








1 

Hull . 








I 








1 

Lincoln 



10 











, , 


10 

London 

5 

10 

51 

51 


.. 2 

6 

58 

253 

46 


6 

10 

14 


512 

Newcastle . 



1 





6 

8 



, . 




15 

York . 


i 

6 





6 








13 

Uncertain . 



1 













1 


5 

18 

100 

72 

1 

1 2 

6 

109 

463 

106 

1 

18 

46 

49 

2 

999 


N.B. Mules are included under the later of the two classes concerned. 


Blunt Classes 

I II in IV v VI VII VIII 

Berwick .1 2 .. 8 2 13 

Of the 1,012 English coins the latest are the forty-nine pennies of Fox class XV, and it 
is clear that the hoard belongs to a well-known group associated with the latter part 
of the reign of Edward II. Largest and also the earliest in point of date is the great 
Tutbury hoard of 1831 ( Inventory 363) which it is indeed difficult not to associate with 
the downfall of Thomas of Lancaster in the spring of 1322, while later and only less 
famous is the much more recent find from Boyton in Wiltshire ( Inventory 51). Others 
include the two small finds from Neath Abbey (inventory — , but see BNJ xxvm. ii (1956), 
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pp. 294-9 and iii (1957), pp. 555-9) which cannot well be dissociated from the actual 
overthrow of Edward II in the autumn of 1326. Other Yorkshire hoards in this signifi- 
cant grouping are those from Bootham at York ( Inventory 385), Scotton ( Inventory 325), 
and Wyke {Inventory 382), and in all of them there is present a proportion of pennies 
of Fox class XVc. It will be remembered that with the downfall of Edward II the new 
regents were involved in difficulties with the Scots, and so the balance of the evidence 
must be that the Knaresborough hoard, like those from not so distant Bootham, Scotton, 
and Wyke, was concealed in or about the year 1328. It is understood, though, that the 
chronology of Fox classes XVc and XV d is a subject to which Mr. Woodhead has been 
giving very considerable thought, and it is to be hoped that an authoritative note from 
his pen will be appearing in the pages of the British Numismatic Journal in the not too 
distant future. 



Fig. 2 


Of the English coins in the Knaresborough hoard one is quite outstanding. This is the 
late Edward II penny of Bury St. Edmunds (Fig. 2) which is of Fox class XVc, and which 
has minute wedges as stops in the legend. It now graces the cabinet of Mr. Woodhead, 
and it is by his courtesy that we are able to illustrate it here from enlarged direct photo- 
graphs. Clearly it belongs late in the series, and as such it is one of the more significant 
pieces for dating the hoard after rather than before the death of Edward II — on present 
thinking all coins of Fox class XVd must belong to Edward III together with some, 
though by no means all, the coins of Fox class XVc. 

The present paper was put together in the summer of 1963. In the January of 1964, 
when the typescript was with the editors and about to go to press, Mr. P. V. Addyman, 
Assistant Lecturer in Archaeology at the Queen’s University of Belfast, chanced to show 
one of the authors a piece of thin card found among his father’s effects, with the remark 
that it appeared to relate to a hoard unrecorded in Mr. Thompson’s Inventory. The 
wording of the card runs as follows: 

(OBVERSE) / edwr.ang.dns.hyb. / (REVERSE) / civitas. cantor. / (Edward, King of England 
& Lord of Ireland. / Coined at the City of Canterbury.)* / May. 1805. Over 1600 of these / coins 
chiefly edward 1st, found / by Masons in old wall near the / Priory, waterside, knaresborough. / 
*Also York, Durham & Newcastle. / See Speight’s’ [$/c] Nidderdale. 
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Attached to the card by a small safety-pin is a pierced London — not Canterbury! — 
penny of Edward I which on examination has proved to be a class Xn/lX mule by the 
Fox classification. As is well known, thesauri non sunt multiplicand praeter necessitatem, 
and the conclusion seems irresistible that the 1,036 coins shown at the British Museum 
are a parcel from a hoard of 1,600 coins found at Knaresborough Priory more than 
a century and a half ago. In this connexion it is noteworthy that Xa/lX London mules 
were unusually well represented in the parcel, and that in both cases there is the 
remarkably precise association with the priory and not just with the vicinity of Knares- 
borough. 

Mr. Addyman has carried kindness further by writing to Mr. C. E. Hartley, the 
distinguished Harrogate antiquary, and this correspondence has established that there 
are several records of the finding in local histories. The prime authority, it emerges, 
is not H. Speight’s 1884 Nidderdale (pp. 255 and 256) where the account is purely 
derivative, and still less W. Grainge’s 1865 History of Knaresborough, but W. Langdale’s 
1832 revision and enlargement of Hargrove’s History of Knaresborough (p. 73). The 
relevant passage runs as follows : 

On the 30th of May, 1805, as two labourers were employed in taking down an old wall within the 
precincts of this place [The Priory], they discovered a large quantity of silver coin, amounting to near 
1600 pieces, mostly of the coinage of Edward I. whose head is represented on each, crowned with an 
open crown of three fleur-de-lis, with two rays or lesser flowers, not raised: and circumscribed 
e.d.w.r.ang.dns.hyb. ; the translation of which is edward, king of England, and lord of Ireland. 
On the reverse is a cross, with 3 pellets in each quarter: circumscribed civitas cantor: coined at the 
city of Canterbury. There are others coined at York, Durham, and Newcastle. 

It will be noticed that there is no mention of Irish or Scottish coins, and we have seen 
that the parcel of 1 ,036 coins shown at the British Museum in 1963 was quite remarkable 
for its omission of all Irish pieces and for the fact that only one Scottish coin was present. 
It would seem then that the hoard noticed by Langdale reproduced one of the more 
notable of the characteristics of the Spink parcel, and so the identity of the hoards may 
be thought certain. That the hoard originally numbered some 1,600 coins (or exactly 
10 marks) appears very likely, and a division of the hoard by the two finders on a 2: 1 
ratio may seem not impossible, with the Spink parcel representing the landowner’s 
purchase from one of the actual finders. If a proportionate sharing of the hoard in fact 
occurred, and the background of the Shaftesbury find of 1940 ( Inventory — , but cf. NC, 
1956, pp. 267-80) bears witness to a similar basis of division in this century, it is indeed 
fortunate that the Swedish coin, before cleaning one of the least attractive coins in the 
hoard, should have been included in the larger parcel, and thus been preserved for study 
in an age more sensitive to the potentialities of hoard-evidence for the ordering of all 
series. 

At this point we may give a detailed listing of the surviving coins from the Knares- 
borough find on the basis of those classification most widely used by English numis- 
matists. Weights are given in grains. 


ENGLAND 

Edward I (1272-1307) and Edward II (1307-27) 

N.B. Pennies of Blunt classes I— III and of Fox classes I-IX are all of Edward I, as are most of the 
coins of Blunt class IV and of Fox class X. Pennies of Blunt class V and of Fox classes XI-XV6 are 
all of Edward II, as are most of the coins of Fox class XVc. 
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Mint of Berwick-on-Tweed 

Blunt In 21-9 1 

Iln 21-7, M l 2 

IVn 22-8, 22-7, 19-7, 17-6 4 

I V6 22-4, 21-5, 210 3 

IVc 21 6 1 

V 22-8, 17-7 2 

13 

Mint of Bristol 

Fox II 22 0, 21-3, 210(2) 4 

III— early ‘s’ 211 (3), 201, 19-8, 191, 16-7 7 

III— late's’ 18-6 1 

1X6 — star on breast 

21- 7, 21-4, 21-2, 20-8, 20-7, 20-5, 20-2, 17-8, 17-7 9 

1X6 — no star on breast 

22- 1,21-4 2 

23 

Abbatial Mint of Bury St. Edmunds 

Fox IVn 19-9 1 

X6 21-1 1 

xc-j 22-7, 22-1, 21-1, 20-6, 19 5, 19-2, 19 1, 19-0 8 

XI n and 6 21-8, 21-5, 20-9, 19-7, 16 8 5 

XIII 21-3 1 

XIV 22-2, 22-0, 21-8, 21-6, 21-5(3), 21-4,21-3(2), 20-9 11 

XV n and 6 23-1, 23 0, 22-8, 22-3 (2), 21-5, 21*2, 17-3 8 

XVc 22-5 (small wedge punctuation) l 


36 

Combined Regal and Archiepiscopal Mint of Canterbury 


Fox II 17-7,16-7 2 

II/III 20-5 1 

III— early ‘s’ 21-5, 21-1, 20-8, 20-2(2), 19-1, 19 0, 16-7 8 

III— late ‘s’ 21-8, 21-2, 21-0, 20-0, 19-9(2), 18 0, 15-6 8 

IVn-c 22-0, 21-7, 21-1, 20-7, 20-3, 20-2, 20-1, 19 9, 19-7, 18-8 10 

I’Ve! 21-2 (2), 210, 20-7, 20-6, 20-4 6 

IV die mule 20-7 1 

IVe 20-5 (2) 2 

V 16 7 1 

IXn — star on breast 

20- 5 1 

1X6 — star on breast 

21- 9, 21-3 (2), 21-2, 20-8, 20-7, 20-3, 14 8 8 

1X6 — no star on breast 

21-4, 21-1, 21-0 3 

Xn 22-5, 22-0, 21-2, 21-1, 21-0, 20-9, 20-8, 20-2, 17-5 9 

X6 22-0, 21-9, 21-7, 21-6, 21 3, 21-1, 21-0 (2), 20-9, 20-8, 20-5 (2), 20-0, 

19 6, 19 5, 19-4, 18 5 17 
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Xb— reads edwr’r 

21-7 1 

Xc-f 22-7, 22-5 (2), 22-3 (2), 22-2 (3), 22 1 (2), 22 0 (3), 21-9 (6), 21 -8 (5), 

21-7(3), 21-6(4), 21-5(8), 21-4(9), 21-3(11), 21-2(8), 21-1(3), 

21-0 (14), 20-9 (2), 20-8 (8), 20-7 (2), 20-6 (5), 20-5, 20-4, 20-2 (3), 

20-1 (2), 19 8, 19-7(4), 19-5, 190, 18-7(2), 18-2, 18-1, 17-7, 17-6, 

17-5 122 

— reads civi/tas/tas/tor 

20- 5 1 

— reads edw 18-5 1 

XI a and b 22-3 (2), 22-2, 2 1 -7 (5), 21-6 (2), 21-5 (5), 21 4 (5), 21-2 (2), 21-1 (2), 

21- 0, 20-9, 20-7, 20-2 (2), 19 8 (3), 19 7 (2), 18-2, 17-5 36 

XI bjc mules 22-0,21-4(2) 3 

XIc 218 1 

XII 22-2 1 

XIII 22-5, 22-3 (2), 22-1 (2), 21-7, 210, 20-4, 20-2 9 

XIV 22-9, 22-4(2), 22-1, 22 0, 21-9, 21-7, 21-6(2), 21-5 (4), 21-4, 21-3, 

21-1, 21-0, 20-9, 20-8, 20-7, 20-4, 17 6 22 

XV a and b 22-6(2), 22-4, 22-2, 22-0(2), 21-9, 21-8, 21-7(2), 216, 21-5, 

21- 3(3), 21-1, 21-0, 20-4 18 

XVc 20-4 1 

Uncertain penny of Edward II 1 

294 

Mint of Chester 

Fox III— early ‘s’ 21-5,19-7 2 

Episcopal Mint of Durham 
Bishop De Insula 

Fox II 20-3 1 

III— early ‘s’ 20-0, 19-9, 17-5 3 

III— late's’ 20-2 1 

IVa 20-9 1 

6 

Bishop Bek ( before deprivation of temporalities) 

Fox VI — cross moline both sides 

22- 7 1 

IX/? — star on breast 

21- 3, 19-2 2 

IX/? — no star on breast 

22- 3,21-7 2 

5 

King's Receiver 

Fox I Xb — star on breast 

22- 9, 22-4, 21-8, 21-7, 21-4, 20-6, 18-9 7 

I Xb — no star on breast 

20-6, 17-8, 17-7 3 

IX/X mules — no star on breast 

23- 8, 17-6 2 

Xa 20-8, 20-4 2 
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Xb 200 1 

Xc-f 22-7, 22-5, 22-3, 21-3, 20-5, 19-3 6 

21 

Bishop Bek or King's Receiver 

Fox Xc-f 24-8, 21-1, 20-6, 19 1, 18 9 5 

Bishop Bek ( after restoration of temporalities) 

Fox Xb 21 -3 1 

Xc-f 24 0 (2), 23-7, 22-8, 22-6, 22-4, 21-8, 21-5, 21-3, 21-2 (2), 21-1, 20-6 

(2), 20-3, 20 0, 19 9 (2), 19-7, 19 5, 19-3, 18-8, 18 1, 17-4, 17-1 25 

Fox XIo 22-6,17-3 2 

— 28 

Bishop Kellawe 

Fox XI a and b 27-6, 23-9, 22-4, 22-2, 22-0, 21-3, 21 0, 20-9, 20-6, 20-0, 19-8, 18-3, 

16 3 13 

Bishop Beaumont 

Fox XIII 20-4,19-2 2 

XIV 21-5,201,200 3 

XV a and b 22-4, 17-8 2 

XV/; — from a London obverse die 

19 6 1 

XV c 23-3,22-8,21-4,20-0 4 

Uncertain (perhaps XVb or XIII?) 

20-6 1 

13 

91 

Mint of Exeter 

Fox IX/) — star on breast 

216 1 

Mint of Kingston-upon-Hull 

Fox IX/) — star on breast 

20-9 1 

Mint of Lincoln 

Fox III— early ‘s’ 22-0, 21 9, 21-8, 20-2,* 20-1, 20-0, 19-2, 18-4* 8 

III— late's’ 21-4,21-2 2 

10 

Mint of London 

Foxlc 21-5, 21-1, 20-6, 20-1, 19-4 5 

II 21-4, 21-0, 20-6 (2), 20-2, 16-7, 16-5, 16 2, 15-1, 14 6 10 

* Coins of Fox III / unrecorded by Fox brothers. 
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III— early ‘s’ 22-8, 21-9, 21-6, 21-5 (3), 214 (3), 213, 21-2 (2), 20-8 (3), 20-5, 

20-4,20-2(2), 20 1, 19-9, 19-7 (2), 18-8, 18-7, 18-5, 18 4, 18-2, 18 0 

(2), 17-9, 17 6 (2), 17-3, 1 7-2, 17-1, 16-8, 16-3, 16-2 39 

III— late ‘s’ 21-7, 21-2, 20-8, 20-7 (2), 20-6, 19-8, 19-2, 18-4, 18-2, 17-2, 15-7 12 

IVrt-c 22-0 (4), 219, 216 (2), 21-5, 214, 21-3, 21-1 (2), 2 1 0 (4), 20-8 (2), 

20- 7, 20-6, 20-5, 20-3 (2), 19-3, 19 1 (2), 18-9, 18-2, 181, 17-8, 17-4 

(2), 16-0, 15-7 34 

IV d 22-2, 22-1 (2), 22 0, 21-5, 20-8, 20-6, 20 1 , 19 9, 19-5, 191, 17-4 12 

IVe 21-8, 21-7, 20-7 (2), 19-7 5 

Vllft 20-8 1 

VII6 20-7 1 

VIII 22-5, 22-0, 21-7 (2), 212, 19 0 6 

IXa — star on breast 

21- 9, 21-4, 21-3, 20-2, 16 5 5 

1X6 — star on breast 

22- 5, 22-4, 22-1, 21-8 (2), 21-7, 21-6, 21-5 (2), 21-4, 213, 21-2, 21-1 

(2), 210, 20-8 (5), 20-7, 20-6 (2), 20-4, 201, 20 0, 19-2, 18-1, 18 0 29 

1X6 — no star on breast 

22-9, 22-4, 22-0, 21-8, 21-7 (3), 21-6, 21-4 (2), 21-3, (2) 212, 210, 

20-9 (2), 20-7 (2), 20-6, 20-2, 20 0, 19 9, 19-7, 18-7 24 

Xa/lX mules 22-6, 21 -9 (3), 218, 21-7, 21-4 (2), 21-2 (2), 20-9, 20-7, 20-5, 19 0, 

1 8-9, and one pierced’ 16 

X6-IX mules 22-3, 21-5, 20-7 3 

Xa 22-2, 21-6, 21-4(2), 21-3, 21-2, 20-7 7 

X6 22-4, 22-0, 219 (2), 21-8, 21 6 (2), 21-5 (3), 21-4 (4), 21-2, 20-8, 

20- 6 (2), 20-5, 20-2, 19 5, 18 1 22 

X6 — reads edwrr 

21- 1, 20-5, 20 1 3 


Xc-f 23-3, 22-9, 22-5 (2), 22-4 (5), 22-3 (4), 22-2 (8), 22-1 (5), 22-0 (4), 

21-9 (6), 21-8 (13), 21-7 (12), 216 (7), 21-5 (II), 21-4 (14), 213 
(12), 21-2(7), 211 (5), 210(12), 20-9 (3), 20-8 (5), 20-7(6), 20-6 
(5), 20-5 (7), 20-4 (10), 20-3 (4), 20-2 (3), 20-1, 20 0 (2), 19 9, 19 S 
(2), 19-7, 19 6, 19-5(4), 19 3, 19-2(2), 19 1 (2), 18 9, 18-6, 18-5 (2), 

18-3, 18 1, 17-9, 17-7, 17-4, 16-7, 16-3, 15-5, 15 0 203 

X-XI transitional 

21-8,20-6 2 
XI a and 6 22-7, 22-5, 22-0 (2), 21-8 (3), 217 (3), 216 (4), 21-5 (3), 21-4 (4), 

21-3, 21 2 (3), 21-1 (3), 210 (3), 210 (3), 20-9 (2), 20-8 (2), 20-7, 


20-0, 19 8, 19-0, 18-5, 18-1, 17-7, 17-5, 17-4 44 

XIII 22-3 (2), 21-6, 21-0, 20-8, 20-7 6 

XIV 22-5, 22-2, 22-0, 21-8 (3), 21-0, 20 8 (2), 18 6 10 

XV a and 6 22-4, 22-3, 22- 1 (2), 22 0, 21-9, 21-7, 21-4, 21-3, 18 6 10 

XV c 22-3, 22-1 (2), 21-5 4 


513 


Mint of Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Fox III — early's’ 21 -9 

1 

1X6— star on breast 


21-7, 21-5, 21-0, 20-4 

4 

1X6 — no star on breast 


20-5, 16 0 

2 

1 The coin shown by Mr. P. V. Adtlyman. 
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IX/X mules — star on breast 

21-9, 21 -2, 19-5, 19-1 4 

IX/X mules — no star on breast 

21-2, 20-9, 20-7 3 

X6 218 1 

15 

Royal Mint of York 

Fox II 20-5 1 

III— early ‘s’ 21-7, 20-8, 20-3 (2), 16 9 5 

1X6 — star on breast 

21 9, 21 2, 21 0, 19-9 4 

1X6 — no star on breast 

21-7,20-9 2 


12 

Archiepiscopal Mint of York 

Fox III— early ‘s’ 21-2 1 

Uncertain Mint 

Fox III— early ‘s’ 23-1 1 


SCOTLAND 

Alexander III (1249-86) 

Second (Long Single Cross) Coinage 
Burns Group II, class I, no. 29 ( Stewart Class D) 

3 mullets of 6 and 1 star of 7 points 

20 1 1 


COUNTY OF FLANDERS 
Robert de Bethune (1305-22) 
Mint of Alost 

Cf. Chautard 12-15 — with trefoil stops (5) or saltire (1) 

22-1, 20-7, 20-5 (2), 20-1, 19 6 

COUNTY OF PORCIEN 
Gaucher de Chatillon (1303-29) 
Mint of Yves 

Cf. Chautard 242 (2), 244 (3), and 245 (2) 

21-5, 20-4, 19 8, 19 7, 19-2(2), 18-4 


CITY OF V1SBY (GOTLAND) 
Anonymous Issue c. 1325 

Cf. Haubcrg, Aarb.for Nord. Oldk. og Hist., 1891, p. 59 
211 


1 
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UNCERTAIN IMITATIONS OF LONDON PENCE OF 
EDWARD I AND II 

20-8, 191, 18-8, 18-2, 17-3, 17-1, 16-5, 14-7, 14-2 9 

Patently the hoard is one that merits inclusion in the next edition of the Inventory, and 
in the meantime possessors of interleaved copies of that work may care to have the 
following summary modelled on but simplifying Mr. Thompson’s summary of Mr. D. F. 
Allen’s account of the Boyton hoard : 

Knaresborough Priory, Yorkshire, 30 May 1805. 
c. 1,600 7R English, Scottish, and Foreign (1,036 described). Deposit: c. 1328 + 1. 

England (1,013+ pennies). Edward I and II — Berwick: Blunt cl. I, 1; II, 2; IV, 8; V, 2. Bristol: 
Fox cl. II, 4; III, 8 ; IX, 1 1 . Bury St. Edmunds: Fox cl. IV, 1 ; X, 9 ; XI, 5 ; XIII, 1 ; XIV, 1 1 ; XV, 9. 
Canterbury: Fox cl. II, 2; II/III, 1; III, 16; IV, 19; V, 1; IX, 12; X, 151; XI, 40; XII, 1; XIII, 9; 
XIV, 22; XV, 19; uncertain, 1. Chester: Fox cl. Ill, 2. Durham: (Bishop de Insula) Fox cl. II, 1 ; III, 4; 
IV, 1: (Bishop Bek): Fox cl. VI, 1; IX, 4; (King’s Receiver) Fox cl. IX, 10; IX/X, 2; X, 9: (Bishop 
Bek or King’s Receiver) Fox cl. X, 5: (Bishop Bek restored) Fox cl. X, 26; XI, 2: (Bishop Kellawe) 
Fox cl. XI, 13: (Bishop Beaumont) Fox cl. XIII, 2; XIV, 3; XV, 8. Exeter: Fox cl. IX, 1. Kingston- 
on-Hull: Fox cl. IX, 1. Lincoln: Fox cl. Ill, 10. London: Fox cl. I, 5; II, 10; III, 51 ; IV, 52; VII, 2; 
VIII, 6; IX, 58; X/IX, 19; X, 235; XI, 46; XIII, 6; XIV, 10; XV, 14. Newcastle: Fox cl. Ill, 1 ; IX, 6; 
IX/X, 7; X, 1. York (Royal): Fox cl. II, 1; III, 5; IX, 6. York (Archiepiscopal) : Fox cl. Ill, 1. 
Uncertain Mint: Fox cl. Ill, 1. Scotland (1 sterling). Alexander III — ‘Rex Scotorum’ type: Burns 
gp. II, cl. I, no. 29, 1. Foreign (23+ (?) sterlings): Flanders: Robert de Bethune, A lost, Ch. 12-15, 6. 
Porcien: Gaucher de Chatillon, Yves, Ch. 242, 2; 244, 3; 245, 2. Sweden: Anonymous ortug of Visby 
c. 1325, 1. Uncertain Imitations of English Pence: Edward I & II, London, 9. Undescribed 
Pennies: 2. 

R. H. M. Dolley and H. E. Pagan in BNJ xxxii (1963), pp. 117-26 : Hargrove’s History of Knares- 
borough, 7th edn. (ed. Langdale), 1832, p. 73. 

Disposition: Parcel of 1,036 coins sent to British Museum for examination in 1963. The Swedish 
coin was presented to the British Museum, and the rest dispersed on the London market. There is 
no record of any container. 



CONTINENTAL COINS IN 
LATE MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 

PETER SPUFFORD 

It has for long been vaguely known that at intervals English medieval currency was 
diluted to a greater or lesser extent by the circulation of foreign pieces. 1 hope in this 
and a subsequent paper to demonstrate the occasions and extent of this dilution from 
a combination of numismatic and record sources. 

England, being so largely surrounded by sea, was in rather a different position from 
other European states in having a traditionally homogeneous currency dating back to 
the tenth century, 1 whereas kingdoms and principalities with long landward frontiers 
found it impossible, up to the nineteenth century, to prevent foreign coin surging across 
all their frontiers and making up a large proportion of their circulating medium. 
England’s sole landward frontier, towards Scotland, was quite impossible to keep 
against an influx of coin, and in consequence Scots coin formed an ineradicable element 
in English currency. I shall not attempt to say anything more about Scots money than 
that it constantly infiltrated into England and despite efforts to keep it out was always 
present in small, but irritating quantities. 

In the first half of the fourteenth century considerable quantities of imitative sterlings, 
principally from the Low Countries, broke through the barriers so long and so zealously 
held against them, and for the first time for many centuries England suffered from an 
influx of coin from outside the British Isles on any considerable scale. In the third 
quarter of the fourteenth century Edward III succeeded in transforming the English 
coinage by his prolific issues of groats and nobles, which at the same time went far 
towards overwhelming and absorbing the intrusive continental sterlings. By the death of 
Edward III the uniformity of the currency was only seriously disturbed by Scots money, 
which was a continual plague, and by the diminishing number of continental sterlings 
surviving from the earlier part of the century. In this paper I shall attempt to survey the 
evidence relating to two further threats to this restored purity of currency, the Flemish 
noble and the Venetian soldino. In its sequel 1 shall survey the evidence relating to the 
Burgundian double patard. In the compilation of the two papers J have incurred num- 
erous debts of gratitude, as will be obvious from the footnotes, but I should like to single 
out for particular thanks Mr. Michael Dolley of Queen’s University, Belfast, for his 
continual aid. Without the numerous references to stray finds, which he was able to 
provide whilst at the British Museum, these papers would have lost much of their 
cogency. I should be very pleased to hear of any further stray finds. 

The evidence provided by hoards must always be handled with great caution, 
especially in estimating the composition of the currency. It may be assumed that ex- 
traneous elements in the currency will in general be less well represented in hoards than 
in the currency as a whole, on account of the natural reluctance of the hoarder to keep 
rather than spend coins of doubtful value. This principle obviously applies primarily to 
savings hoards, but is partially vitiated in cases of emergency hoards of ready cash, 

1 See above, p. 86, for the suggestion that this homogeneity dates from the very introduction of the penny 
coinage in the late eighth century. 



which will be more representative of the currency in circulation. The principle must also 
be modified in the case of particular foreign coins which may have received official 
recognition and hence circulated as a regular and accepted part of the currency, for the 
appearance of such pieces in hoards will therefore be much more nearly in proportion 
to their place in circulation. I n general any foreign pieces present in hoards will have been 
present in rather greater relative quantities in circulation. The contents of hoards can 
thus be used as a crude guide to the minimum quantities of foreign coin in circulation. 

IMITATIVE STERLINGS 

Hoards deposited between 1360 and 1435 reveal the continued circulation of old 
continental sterlings, imitative of Edwardian pennies. 1 The quantities involved in the 
hoards are very slight and suggest that the numbers present in the currency were not 
very considerable; although the hoards also suggest a very lengthy and persistent sur- 
vival in circulation of these pieces. The Durham no. 2 hoard,- deposited about 1360, 
contained 8 continental sterlings among 538 pieces — just over 1 per cent, of the total. 
The Beaumont, Cumberland, hoard, 3 also deposited about 1360, contained 20 sterlings 
among the 2,090 pieces described — just under 1 per cent. The Durham no. 1 hoard, 4 
from about 1377 to 1380, contained 1 Luxembourg sterling among 219 pieces, and the 
Balcombe, Sussex, hoard, 5 from about 1380, contained 3 continental sterlings among 743 
pieces. In the hoard from Skipton, Yorkshire, 6 deposited after 1399, there were 3 con- 
tinental sterlings amongst 373 pieces. Two fifteenth-century hoards illustrate the length of 
time for which these sterlings circulated. That from Terrington St. Clements, Norfolk, 7 
deposited after 1425, contained 2 continental sterlings amongst 189 pieces, whilst in 
the Hampshire no. 2 hoard, 8 deposited about 1435, amongst the 127 pieces recorded, 
there was 1 continental sterling, a denier of Robert of Bethune, Count of Flanders 
1305-22, which was therefore at least 1 10 years old at the time of the laying down of the 
hoard. No later hoards yet found in England have contained continental sterlings, so one 
may conclude that their circulation was at last coming to an end about the year 1435. 

That there were a few other foreign pieces in circulation in the second half of the 
fourteenth century is indicated by the discovery of three French gros a I'etoiles of John l 
in the moat of Great Totham Hall in Essex, 0 and by a number of single finds. Jn 1962, 
during excavations at Northolt, Middlesex, a groat of William V, count of Holland 
1346-59, was discovered, 10 Brabanpon gold pieces of Johanna and Wenceslas ( 1355—83) 
have been found in both Cornwall and Sussex, 11 and a Venetian grosso turned up in 

1 For a description of these pieces see J. Chautard, Histoire Monetaire dn Brabant (Antwerp, 1896), no. 

Imitations des mommies an type esterlin (Nancy, 1872). 389, was found on Kennack Sands in Cornwall by a 

2 Inventory 149. Hoard references, where possible, holidaymaker in the summer of 1960. I am indebted 

will be by the number given to the hoard in J. D. A. to the Royal Institution of Cornwall for this informa- 
Thompson, Inventory of British Coin Hoards 600-1500 lion. Mention of its discovery was made in Seaby' s 
(London, 1956). 3 Inventory 38. Coin anti Medal Bulletin (Nov. 1960), p. 454, and it 

* Inventory 148. 5 Inventory 22. was later advertised for sale by Messrs. B. A. Seaby 

6 Inventory 331. ’ Inventory 353. & Co., Seaby' s Coin and Medal Bulletin (May 1961), 

* Inventory 183. 9 Inventory 177. G. 669 and illustration. A Pieter , minted in the latter 

10 Groat of the botdrager type, P. O. Van der Chijs, part of the reign of Johanna and Wenceslas, de Witte, 

De inimten der Nederlanden van de vroogste tijden tot op. cit., no. 390, was found in Sussex and presented to 

aan de Pacificatic van Gend, vi (1858), pi. v, no. 9. the British Museum by a Mrs. Dixon of Worthing in 

Identified at the British Museum 19 June 1962. I am July 1856. A Monton of Johanna and Wenceslas. de 
indebted to Mr. Michael Dolley for this information. Witte, op. cit., no. 387, presented to the British Museum 

11 A Doable Moitton, minted 1366, A. de Witte, in Oct. 1908 may also have been a stray find. 
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Glamorgan in the eighteenth century. 1 Single stray finds cannot do more than suggest 
that such pieces circulated; they give no indication of the quantifies in which they 
circulated, or of what part they played in the currency. 

ft is interesting to observe that none of the huge ransom of John I of France seems to 
have circulated in England. This was paid in instalments over the years 1360 to 1370. 
Much of it was minted at once, hence the large gold production of the Tower mint in 
1361 and 1362. Some was retained in the Tower in its original form and was listed as 
such in 1364. 2 This was largely in French coin, ‘Standeres’, ‘Rideres’, ‘Motons’, and 
‘Escutz vieuz’, but there was also a certain amount in coin from Italy and the Nether- 
lands, ‘Mailles de fiorens’, and 'Motons de Flandres ct dc Brabant'. This also was 
presumably reminted before being spent and so put into circulation; no pieces have 
found their way into hoards at any rate. Further instalments were paid over to English 
agents at Bruges, and were presumably the origin of the large amounts of gold minted at 
the newly opened Calais mint in 1363, 1365, 1366, and 1367. 3 

The stray foreign coin in circulation does not seem to represent large official or 
commercial payments but either coin which had reached England before safeguards 
were reimposed or else small parcels of coin brought in by way of commerce which had 
escaped these safeguards. 

The origins of the stray pieces involved, a botdrager of Holland, a double moufon and a 
pieter of Brabant, point to commerce with England's principal overseas market — the 
Low Countries. It was partially to intercept such coin that a mint and an exchange were 
opened at Calais, in succession to those at Canterbury which had hitherto attempted to 
collect coin brought from the Low Countries through the Channel ports. It was 
obviously from the Low Countries that trouble was anticipated. In 1381, when Parlia- 
ment asked for advice on the coinage from the officers of the mints and the exchanges, 
two of them, Richard Leyc’ and Richard Aylesbury, suggested that since new money 
had been made in Flanders, proclamation should be made against its circulation in 
England. 1 It is not clear what this new money was, since the most recent overt change 
in the Flemish coinage had been in 1373 when Louis de Male had introduced a new 
ecu and the botdrager. There had, however, been a recent concealed change, for from 
30 January 1380 onwards these pieces began to be debased, although without any 
change in types.® Parliament at any rate did not take the threat very seriously, for no 
mention of Flemish coin occurs in the resultant statute,® and neither ecus nor Flemish 
botdragers have yet been found in this country. Nevertheless, when trouble did in fact 
come, it was indeed from this quarter. 

FLEMISH NOBLES 

The random entry of gold from the Low Countries into England was considerably 
augmented in the last decade of the century when a new piece made a much more 

1 Grosso, post 1 382, found at Caerphilly, co. Glam., coined under Edward I, 1 1 and III’, Sumiunutic 
1763. D. M. Metcalf, Find Records of Medieval Chronicle. 4lhser.,xili(t9l3). Sccalso II. A. Mixkimin, 
Coins from Gough's Camden's Uritannia', Mami.i- Minify, Prices anil Foreign Lx change in Fourteenth 
malic Chronicle , 6ili sen. xvii ( I ‘>57), pp. 202-3. quot- Century France (Yale, 1963). 
ing from W. Camden, Hriiannia < 17X9 and I 806 cds.). * liolnli Parliament I or ton, lit, pp. 126-7. 

- 'The Ransom of John I, King of ITa nee, 1360-70', '• V. Gail lard, Recherche', stir les monnaicr. ties Conner 

cd. Dorothy M. Broome, Caintlen Miscellany, xiv r/e lianc/re (Ghent, 1X57). 

(1926). “ Statutes vf the Realm, ii, pp. 17-IX. 

3 C. G. Crump and C. Johnson. ‘Tables of Bullion 
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considerable incursion into English currency. This was the imitative noble issued by 
Philip the Bold as Count of Flanders, which was slightly lower in both fineness and 
weight than its English prototype. 1 Its circulation may be illustrated from hoards. The 
Nottingham (Long Row) hoard contained one noble of Philip the Bold in conjunction 
with eighteen English nobles and an English half-noble. 2 The deposition of this hoard 
has been dated "post 1388’ owing to the presence of the Flemish noble. The hoard from 
near Westbury, Wiltshire, deposited between 1390 and 1400, contained four nobles of 
Philip the Bold along with twenty-eight English nobles. 3 In July 1955 a stray quarter- 
noble of Philip the Bold was found at Dodt'ord, near Weedon, Northants. 4 

Already in 1392 proclamation was being made against 

gold money of the coinage of Flanders and Brabant ... as by report of great number of credible 
persons it is newly come to the King’s ears that natives and aliens are bringing into the realm divers 
such gold money much resembling English money but of less weight and value therewith buying and 
selling as if it were of the English coinage, which it is not, and making other payments to the deception 
and damage of the King and people. 

It was now commanded, under penalties, that no one should in future pay or receive 
gold money of either Flanders or Brabant, but should ‘bring it to the King’s bullion in 
the Tower of London there to be converted wholely into the King’s coin’. 5 The pro- 
clamation, seems to have had little long-term effect, as the hoards bear witness. 

By the opening of the fifteenth century the numbers of Flemish nobles in circulation 
had become so considerable that in the parliament of January-March 1401 the Com- 
mons were in a position to point out that despite the ordinance requiring all foreign gold 
to be reminted at Calais before it was brought into England: 

Nounobstant, les Marchauntz preignent en paiement par delea Nobles dc Flaundres, & les portent 
en Engleterre, queux current icy si pleintinouscs que homme nc prendra la somme de c s. que ne serra 
iii ou iiii tielx Nobles de Flaundres et chescun pece est pire & pluis feble que Ie Noble Engleys par ii d.' 1 

The two hoards suggest a proportion of five Flemish among fifty-one nobles, and the 
parliamentary petition three or four among fifteen. If the hoard evidence is to be re- 
garded as an underestimate, and the parliamentary petition as a politic exaggeration, one 

1 The issue of nobles in Flanders was under an 5 Writs to sheriffs of all counties, 28 Dec. 1392. 

Ordinance of Philip the Bold dated 1 Oct. 1388. They Calendar of Close Rolls, Richard 11, v, p. 1 10. 1 was 

were to be of 233-carat gold, and 31 j were to be led to this reference, as to many others in this article, 

struck from the mark troy. This implies a weight of through R. Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage of Great 

7-729 gm. The English noble, as issued from 1351 to Britain, 3rd ed, (London, 1840). My debt to Ruding's 

1412, was of nominally 24-carat gold, and was in- work is out of all proportion to the few occasions on 

tended to weigh 7-776 gm. Nobles were also issued in which 1 shall refer to it directly. By 'Brabant’ the 

the Low Countries at Fauquemont, and by Waleran, framers of the writs presumably meant the county of 

Count of St. Pol and Ligny (1371-1415) from the mint St. Pol. Additional reference to this action against the 

at Elincourt. L. Deschamps de Pas, ‘Essai sur 1'llis- Flemish Nobles is provided by the payment of 

toire Monetaire des Comtes de Flandre de la Maison £4. 1 3.r. 4 <7., entered on the Issue Roll, on 14 Dec. 1 392 

de Bourgogne', Revue Numismatique, n.s. vi (1861), for wages and expenses to 'divers messengers and 

p. 1 17; H. E. Ives, ‘Foreign Imitations of the English couriers, sent to all the counties of England with writs 

Noble’, Numismatic Notes and .Monographs, xciii (New of the great seal, directed to the sheriffs, to prohibit the 

York, 1941), pp. 8-9; A. Engel and R. Serrurc, Trade receipt of nobles into the currency of England, made 

de numismatique du Mo yen Age, iii (Paris, 1905), from the coinage of the Duke of Burgundy, on account 

pp. 1078-9 and 1096. of the less value thereof in comparison with the English 

2 Numismatic Chronicle, 6th ser., xvi (1956), nobles’. Issues of the Exchequer, ed. F. Devon 

pp. 300-2. 3 inventory 375. (London, 1837). 

* British Numismatic Journal, xxviii (1955-7), “ Rotuii Parliamentarian, iii, p. 470. The Flemish 

pp. 201-2 and PI. XV. 2. The piece, which weighed nobles were in fact intrinsically worth only lfff. less 
only 1-52 gm., is now in the British Museum. than the English. 
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may nevertheless conclude that 10-20 per cent, of the gold coin circulating was Flemish. 
In the circumstances the Commons petitioned that: ‘Proclamation soit fait parmy Ic 
Roialme, que nul Or ou Argent, sinon desouz la coigne d’engleterre, courge cieinz le 
Roialmc apres Ie fest de Seint Michel, sur peine de forfaiture.' 1 The king replied that he 
would order proclamation that all Flemish coin should be exported or brought to the 
mint by Christmas. He also agreed to reinforce the obligation to cause all incoming 
coin to pass through the mint at Calais, and iinally gave teeth to the proclamation by 
ordering that ‘ bone & convenable serchc soit fait, si bien a Caleys come decca Ie Meer, en 
chescun Porte, & aillours sur l’apporle del Monoie’. 2 The royal action in instituting 
searches would seem on this occasion to have been effective, even perhaps too effective 
in one instance. On 6 June 1401 John van Loveyn, a merchant of Ghent, was on the 
‘Gravesend bote’ to buy butter and cheese in Essex, when the searcher of the port of 
London came on board between Billingsgate and the Tower of London, and searching 
him found in his possession a Flemish half-noble and a Holland gulden. Not only were 
these seized from him, but also all his other money, fifty-five English nobles and fifty 
groats, with which he had intended to make his purchases. John van Loveyn petitioned 
the king for restitution as the searcher would seem to have exceeded his mandate in 
seizing all the money. On 5 July 1401 the searcher was ordered to restore the seized money. 3 

Whether or not it was a consequence of the royal policy of proclamation, search and 
seizure or of the cessation of minting nobles in Flanders in 1404 is not clear, but 
for perhaps a decade and a half Flemish nobles played no further part in the English 
currency. 

There was a slight resurgence of them from 1416 when John the Fearless followed his 
father’s example and began to mint in imitation of the lighter nobles issued by Henry IV 
since 1412. 4 On 5 April 1417 proclamation was ordered against the new invasion: 

No man to receive for any payment nobles of Flanders, commonly called 'Burgoigne nobles', but 
that those who have them shall bring them to the king's change to be coined anew, as the King is 
informed that such nobles arc newly wrought of less value and price than the nobles of the coin of 
England, and arc day by day current and received in payment between his lieges of the realm, to his 
prejudice, in contempt of him, to the damage and deception of his lieges. 

The prohibition was backed up by the penalty of forfeiture, and all sheriffs throughout 
England and the Chancellor of the County Palatine of Lancaster were charged with the 
proclamation of this prohibition. 5 

None of these later Flemish nobles appears in hoards.'* 

During the next few years the gold-silver ratio, which had previously been lower than 
in England, rose in the Low Countries, and, in consequence, the bimetallic flow was 

1 Romli Parlittmeniortim, iii, p. 470. gold and thirty-six were to be struck from the mark 

- Idem. According to Rtiding. op. til. i. p. 250, this troy, i.c. they were to weigh 6-799 gm. Their issue 
was followed up by statute in identical terms. He continued to 1418. Philip the Good also issued nobles 
quoted from the 1577 edition of the statutes, but it in his turn, in 1425-6, 1427-8, and 1428-33. Dcs- 
docs not appear in Statutes of the Realm. champs de Pas. art cit., Kevtte Numismatique, is vi 

:l (a Inula i o f Close Rolls, Henry IV, i, p. 359. (1X61) and vii (1862). 

4 From 1412 to 1464 the English noble was of J Calendar o] Close Rolls, Henry V, i, p. 427. 
nominally 24-carat gold and weighed 6-998 gm. The '• It is not clcarwhelher the noble found in the hoard 
issue of nobles by Philip the Hold had ceased in 1404, deposited about 1430 at Horstcd Keynes. Sussex, was 
but was briefly revived by John the I earless in 1409 an official Flemish issue or a fraudulent imitation, 
and 1410. The imitation of the lighter noble was Numismatic Chronicle, ith >er., ix (1929), pp. 283 9. 
ordered on 6 Dec. 1416. They were to be of 23 Lcarat 



reversed. Gold now flowed from England to the Low Countries, whilst silver flowed 
back. In 1423 and 1429 the English Parliament had cause to complain, not that Flemish 
nobles were circulating in England but that too many English nobles were circulating in 
Flanders. 1 Similarly the production of the Calais mint changed from a predominantly 
gold issue to a predominantly silver issue. The threat of Flemish gold circulating in 
England vanished for so long as the English gold-silver ratio remained below that in 
the Low Countries. 

VENETIAN SOLD I N 1 OR ‘Ci ALYII ALPENS' 

England’s two principal exportable commodities in the early fifteenth century were 
wool and cloth, the latter soon ousting the former from first place in English exports. 
The export of wool from England was, with a few exceptions, a monopoly in the hands 
of the Company of the Staple at Calais. The principal exceptions to this exclusive 
control were the Hansards who were permitted to export wool from their Steelyard in 
London, and the Venetian and other Italian merchants who were permitted to export 
wool direct to Italy from London, Sandwich, and Southampton. 

The Venetian fleet of galleys set out for the north every year as soon as the weather 
was fit for seagoing in May, and divided in the Channel. Some ships went to Flanders 
and the remainder spent the summer anchored in the port of London. In late August, or 
early September, the two halves of the fleet made a rendezvous at Sandwich before re- 
turning to Venice in time to avoid the autumn storms. By the opening of the fifteenth 
century the arrival of the galleys had become a regular and important feature of English 
commercial life. 

The vigilance and efficiency of the Calais mint was. however, of little use in intercept- 
ing Italian coin from this source, and during the first two decades of the fifteenth 
century quite a number of small Venetian soldini managed to evade the rigorous rules 
preventing the import of foreign coin into England. The soldini were about the size of the 
contemporary English halfpenny, but of a considerably worse alloy. 2 From their mode of 
arrival these soldini became known in England as galyhalpens (Galley Halfpence). 

The popularity of galyhalpens in England, for they appear to have been popular, 
sprang from the acute shortage of small change. It was a shortage that the framers of 
mint regulations repeatedly but vainly tried to ameliorate by stipulating that a large 
proportion of the silver minted should be in low denominations. Without a copper 
coinage, and with a dearth of halfpence and farthings, it became difficult to carry on the 
business of everyday life, in which prices involving the half of a farthing were not un- 
known. In similar circumstances in the seventeenth century tradesmen's tokens flourished. 
In the early fifteenth century the soldini met this very real need for small change. 3 

Quite a number of galyhalpens were found in the Highbury hoard, 1 of which twelve 

1 Roiuli Parliamentarian, iv, pp. 252 and 360. 4 inventory 245. But for fuller information see 

2 Corpus Nwnmortan Italicoruin, vii (1915). For J. E. Neck. ‘Silver Coinage of Henry IV, Henry V, 

soldini of Andrea Contarini (Doge, 1368-82) see and Henry VI’, Numismatic Chronicle, n.s. xi (1871), 
pp. 94-102, or Antonio Venier (1382-1400) see pp. 93-152. Since no absolute chronology has yet been 
pp. 106-12, of Michele Stcno( 1400-13) see pp. 113-18, established for the coins of Henry V it is not possible 
and for those of Tomaso Mocenigo (1414-23) see to deduce the date of deposition of this hoard which 
pp. 118-23. appears to have consisted very largely of pence and 

J C. Wilson Peck, English Copper, Tin and Bronze halfpence of the early issues of Henry V. There do not 
Coins in the British Museum 1558-1958 (London, seem to have been any pieces later than Brooke’s type 
1960), pp. 4-5. C, although these were very numerous. 
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are now in the British Museum, 1 and at least one other in the possession of Mr. H. W. 
Ponder of Melbourne. 2 Stray finds of galyhalpens occur quite frequently. Since 1959 
examples have been found at Northampton, 3 * and Newport, Isle of Wight,' 1 Eye, Suffolk, 5 * 
Hethersett, near Norwich, 0 and in Somerset. 7 

Galyhalpens seem to have been first brought to London with the galley-fleet in June 
1400. The Council at Westminster took alarmed notice of the fact that, without leave or 
licence to do so, certain Venetian merchants were then using Venetian coin in payment. 
They sent James Billy ingford, clerk of the crown, to discover the views of the king, who 
was on his way to Scotland. The earliest document referring to the circulation of galy- 
halpens in England is Henry IV’s reply on 14 June from Clipstone in Nottinghamshire. 
He instructed the Council to see that the laws against the circulation of foreign coin 
should be brought into force, although the Venetians themselves were to be gently 
handled. 8 The Council on 29 June wrote to the sheriffs of London, explaining that the 
king had been informed that ‘a mony of silver halfpence of Venice is newly brought to 
the city of London and is accepted and passes commonly current among the lieges 
thereof, three or four of which are hardly worth one sterling’. The sheriffs were directed 
to proclaim against them and to seize any that they came across. 9 A writ in similar terms 
was sent to the sheriffs of London on 30 June in the following year, in which the galy- 
halpens were again described as ‘newly’ imported. The 1401 galleys had presumably 
just arrived. Similar writs were sent to the mayor and bailiffs of Sandwich, at which the 
galleys would be calling later in the summer, and also to the mayor and bailiffs of Dover. 10 

The Commons in the parliament of 1402 made a general issue out of the whole 
problem of small change. They pointed out the difficulties arising for the poor from 
lack of halfpennies and farthings, because none had been recently minted, and showed 
that it was this lack of small change which compelled people in all parts of the country 
to use ’La Monoie d’estranges Terres, come Mail!’ d’Escoce, & autres appellez Galey- 
Halpenys, & es aucuns parlies Demy-deniers coupes: . . . & es ascuns lieuz diverses 
signes de Plonibe’. The Commons thus saw galyhalpens not as an evil in themselves, but 
merely as one among several false remedies for a much greater evil— the general lack of 
small change. The king in replying said that he would in future order a third of silver 
minted to be coined into halfpennies and farthings.” 

For perhaps a decade and a half galyhalpens continued to be part of the English 
currency, despite attempts to compel the minting of more English halfpennies and 
farthings and despite a continuous history of proclamation against, and seizure of, the 

1 In July 1869 ihe British Museum acquired fifteen identification in Apr. 1958 in the form of a necklace, 
pieces from this hoard from H.M. Treasury under the s Sohlino of Michele Steno, now in the City 
Treasure Trove Laws. Apart from two English and one Museum. Northampton. 

Scots piece these consisted of one sohlino of Andrea 1 Brought into the British Museum for identifica- 
Contnrini marked with the letter F, five soldini, of lion. Sohlino of Tomaso Moccnigo. 

Antonio Venier, and six of Michele Steno, one marked 0 Sohlino of Antonio Venier, found in the chureh- 

with D and star, two with F and star, two with P and yard, and now in the Castle Museum, Norwich, 

star, and one with « and star. : Identified through the Somerset County Museum, 

- Together with a number of other pieces from the Taunton. For information about these five pieces I am 

hoard. Correspondence with the British Museum, indebted to Mr. Michael Dolley. 
summer 1961. I am indebted to Mr. Michael Dolley * Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council , 
for this information. A further twenty pieces, of i, pp. 120-1. 

Andrea Contarini and Antonio Venier, may have » Calendar of Close Rolls, Henry IV, i, p. 195, 

formed part of this, or some other hoard; they 1,1 Ibid., Henry IV, i, p. 409. 

were brought into the Ashmolean Museum for " Rolidi Parliamcnlorum , iii, p. 498. 
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galyhalpens themselves. The Foreign Account Rolls of the Exchequer give some idea of 
the scope of the efforts at seizure and of their success, or rather lack of it. 

Every year from 1400 to 1415 the sheriffs of London rendered account to the Ex- 
chequer of small parcels of galyhalpens which they had seized. From 1402 to 1416, or 
later, the mayor and bailiffs of Sandwich likewise rendered account of their smaller 
seizures, and in 1401 and 1403 the mayor and bailiffs of Dover did the same. 

The scale of seizures was not impressive. During the visit of the galleys in 1400, 
between receipt of the royal writ of 29 June and Michaelmas, when their term of office 
ended, the sheriff's of London seized only 90 galyhalpens. In the next year their successors 
were even less successful, seizing only 43 so/c/ini. In subsequent years seizures in London 
were rather greater. 1 In 1403 no less than 476 were taken, but what this means in terms 
of the quantities coming with the galleys is not clear. It cannot be determined how much 
the numbers seized are a measure of the size of import and how much they reflect the 
vigilance of the sheriffs’ officers. 

Provincial seizures were naturally on a much smaller scale. Between 30 June 1401, 
when the order to seize was first sent to them, and the following Michaelmas the mayor 
and bailiffs of Dover only seized thirty-five obolis depart ihas venicie. 2 Between Michael- 
mas 1402 and Michaelmas 1403 they were even more unsuccessful, they only seized 
seven galyhalpens. 3 Since Dover was not a direct port of call for the galleys, while Sand- 
wich was, one might expect the scale of operations at the latter to be larger. In fact it 
proved not to be appreciably greater. The writ empowering the mayor and bailiff' of 
Sandwich to seize was expedited from the Exchequer by the King’s Remembrancer on 
12 July 1402. By the end of November they had seized forty-nine galyhalpens, and this 
was a larger number than in any of the subsequent years, in which seizures ranged from 
twelve to forty-five soldini * The object of these seizures was preventive, but a little 
profit to the Crown did result from the forfeitures but so little as to be ludicrous. The 
Barons of the Exchequer were not consistent in their estimates of the value of the parcels 
of galyhalpens brought to them. They sometimes reckoned them as worth as much as 
half a penny, but more usually worked on the supposition that their value was rather 
nearer a third of a penny. 5 This compares with the writ of 1400 which stated that ‘three 


1 The figures are laken from the Exchequer scries 
of enrolled Foreign Accounts in the Public Record 


Office, London. 


Number 

Reference 

Period 

seized 

E. 364/35 

29 June to Mich. 1400 

90 

E. 364/35 

Mich. 1400 to Mich. 1401 

43 

E. 364 36 

Mich. 1401 to Mich. 1402 

251 

E. 364/37 

Mich. 1402 to Mich. 1403 

476 

E. 364/38 

Mich. 1403 to Mich. 1404 

411 

E. 364/40 

Mich. 1405 to Mich. 1406 

96 

E. 364/49 

Mich. 1414 to Mich. 1415 
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Although most accounts, both in London and 


Sandwich and Dover, cover a period of twelve months, 
I have assumed that the actual seizures probably took 
place mainly in the summer months whilst the galleys 
were in port. 

2 P.R.O., E. 364/36. 3 P.R.O., E. 364/43. 

4 The figures are again taken from the Exchequer 
series of enrolled Foreign Accounts in the Public 


Record Office 

, London. 

Number 

Reference 

Period 

seized 

E. 364/36 

12 July 1402- 30 Nov. 1402 

49 

E. 364/37 

30 Nov. 1402-7 Dec. 1403 

45 

E. 364/38 

7 Dec. 1403-7 Dec. 1404 

22 

E. 364/43 

1 Apr. 1407-1 Apr. 1408 

13 

E. 364/44 

I Apr. 1408-30 Nov. 1409 

15 

E. 364/44 

30 Nov. 1409-30 Nov. 1410 

12 

E, 364/49 

30 Nov. 1414-30 Nov. 1415 

21 

E. 364/53 

30 Nov. 141 5-Mich. 1420 

9 


5 The Exchequer series of enrolled Foreign Ac- 
counts sometimes give values: , 

Approximate 

Sterling number to 


Year 

Port 

Number 

value 

the penny 

1400 

London 

90 

2s. 8 d. 

3 

1401 

Dover 

35 

is. 2d. 

2.! 

1402 

London 

251 

6s. 10. it/. 

3 

1402 

Sandwich 

49 

It. 

2 

1403 

London 

476 

13s-. 4t/. 

3 



or four are hardly worth one sterling’. The general public was not so grossly cheated if 
it took them for halfpennies. 

The seized galyhalpens can be traced one stage further. After passing from l lie civic 
authorities in the ports to the Exchequer and from the Exchequer to the King’s 
Exchange, they ended up in the mint. During the period Michaelmas 1413 to Michael- 
mas 1417 the bullion received by the mint included: ‘127 silver halpennies called 
“Galeyhalpenys” weighing altogether I A oz. delivered by the sheriff of London to the 
King’s Exchequer as forfeit to the King and given to the Warden to coin into money, 
and coined, no mintage being charged thereon’. 1 

In their somewhat ineffective efforts to prevent the circulation of galyhalpens the 
authorities were goaded on by the Commons, who in the parliament of 1410, on the 
grounds that ‘les Galihalpens courgenl communement en la Roiaume pur paiement, cn 
graund’ disceit dc la commune pocplef petitioned for a statute against them. 2 The king 
granted their request and it was enacted that they should cease to be current within two 
months on pain of forfeiture. 3 Statute had as little effect as ordinance and proclamation. 

A more logical approach to the problem was to tackle it at its source. In 1408, on 
28 June, a peremptory writ was sent directly to the masters of the two Venetian galleys 
recently arrived in the port of London. It was a ‘strict order to sell or pay or sulfcr to 
be paid no money called “galyhalfpenys” by them brought into the realm, for merch- 
andise, victuals or other property whatsoever, under pain of forfeiting the same, but to 
keep that money in their own hands until further order’.’ 1 It was a step in the right 
direction, if the Venetians had co-operated. 

By 1414 the galyhalpens had circulated for at least fourteen years, they had been 
proclaimed against and seized for fourteen years, they had been legislated against for 
four years, and for six years the co-operation of the masters of the galleys had been 
asked. It could still be said, however, that ‘such merchants and others coming w ith their 
galleys were used to bring their said money with them and expose it for sale, doing their 
traffic therewith’. 5 

Force and diplomacy were brought into action. 

By way of force a directive was sent to William Crowmcre, mayor and escheator of the 
city of London, and to the searcher of the port of London, empowering and ordering 
them to search not only Englishmen but also ‘ upon the entry of merchants and others of 
Venice within the port of London, to cause search to be made whether any money of 
Venice called “galeyhulpcns” is brought in their galleys’. The directive was sent on 
26 June and the arrival of the 1414 fleet was presumably then imminent. Jf the forcible 
search of the galleys were to reveal any galyhalpens, the ow ners were to be permitted to 
do nothing with it Inti lake it to the Tower Mint to be coined.'' 

Forcible search of the galleys in the port of London was backed up by diplomatic 
pressure on the Vend inn Senate. I he latter was to such good effect that in their decree of 

A/t(n in imnti' 1 Miss I. Strikes, 'Tables of bullion v.ir/.T frofJi 

Sleilini; imiiilirr to J377 lo 1550’, *» win. main Chri/nple, Ur* uur., m 


Year 

1***1 1 \umhn 

value 

the fti'imy 

MV2S0. p. 2b 


140.1 

Maui Iw ii li 4 3 

1 1 w. 

2‘, 

* Koiull 1‘arliamenlorum, ii: , p. 044. 


1404 

Samlwii li 

7{,/. 

3 

* St dtute'. t,f the geollit i. p. IS3. 


1400 

1 • null in ‘ii 

n Ait. 

24 

1 f utendar of (. fa:? Hull... Henry IV. 

», P 

1410 

Mamlwii li 1.’ 

A.i 

3 

1 Iku?. Ik-nry V, i. p. 132 


1413 

S ; ■ 1 1 • 1 w 1 • It 

I n',i/ 

2 

* Ibid , Hen-. V, j, p. |J|. 
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8 February 1416. for fitting out four galleys for the Flanders and London voyage, 
the Senate ordained that it was forbidden to take Venetian halfpence to London by the 
London galleys. Anyone doing so was to be punished; and neither the vice-captain, the 
masters, nor any other might intercede for such offender. The captain was bound, before 
dismissing the London galleys off Portus Camera, to proclaim this Act on board them. 1 

Meanwhile the Commons had grown savage in their demands. In Parliament in 
November 1415 they pointed out that the Statute of 1410 had been of no effect and asked 
that it should be enforced and that new legislation be enacted so that ‘les ditz Galy- 
halpens & le money appelle Seskyn, & Dodekyn. soient de tout ouslez. & ne courgent en 
apres’. They asked that proclamation be made throughout England, in town and county, 
that all who had ‘Galihalpens, Seskyns, ou Dodekyns' should take them before Easier 
to the King’s Exchanges where they were to be defaced and sent to be minted. If any 
persons were found after Easter 1416 attempting to bring such pieces into England 
they were to be treated as felons and all their property, in lands or goods, was to be 
confiscated to the Crown. If any persons were found after Easter attempting to use such 
pieces as currency they were to be heavily fined. A penalty of five pounds was demanded 
for each offence, half to go to the Crown and half to the informer. They asked that the 
whole machinery of justice, from manorial and borough courts with view of frankpledge 
upwards, should be used to root out these pieces, Justices of the Peace being given 
special authority to enforce the law in such cases. 2 The king agreed to these demands, 
a new statute followed 3 and writs were sent out. such as that directed to the Sheriffs of 
London requiring them to take steps to secure the due observance of the statute, for- 
bidding the use o f galyhalpens and money called ‘Seskyn’ and ‘Dodekyn’ as currency 
in England. 4 1 have yet, however, to find any record of proceedings before Justices of 
the Peace. 

The other pieces mentioned in the petition, statute and writ, Zeskins and Duitkins , 
have not been found in England. The former was the six-mite, or quarter-groat, piece of 
Flanders and the latter the denier of Holland. They would seem, from the lack of other 
references, to have come into the country only in very small quantities but, like the 
galyha/pens , to have alleviated the lack of small change, for the former was worth 
approximately a farthing and the latter half a farthing. 

It is difficult to comprehend the violence of the Commons's antipathy to galyhalpens. 
The evidence of one hoard, of five stray finds, and of seizures in London of 43 to 476 
pieces and at Sandwich and Dover of from 7 to 49 pieces in a year, docs not suggest 
a menace to the currency on a scale to warrant so strong a reaction as to make import or 
use into a felony. One must conclude cither that the scale of import was much greater 
than the evidence would lead one to suppose, 5 or that coinage was so touchy a subject 
that any infringement of the currency laws was an irritant out of all proportion to its 
magnitude. 


1 Calendar of Stale Papers, Venice, i (1864), p. 57, 
no. 209. 

2 Rottdi Parliamenwrum , iv, p. p. 69. 

3 Statutes of the Realm, ii, p. 191. 

4 Writ of 3 Dec. 3 Henry V, Calendar of Letter- Books 
of the City of London. Let ter- Book I, ed. Reginald 
R. Sharpe (1909), pp. 145-6. 

4 It might with some justification he objected 
(a) that one would not expect such pieces to appear 


in hoards; 

(h) that very many stray finds may have gone 
unrecognized, or ntay not have reached my 
notice, whilst there is a very widespread location 
of those few strays known — Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Northants, Somerset, and the Isle of Wight: 

(c) that my figures for seizures only reflect the 
notorious inefficiency of the medieval guarding 
of ‘ports ponts et passages’. 
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It is not clear whether it was the Statute of 1415. or the decree of the Venetian Senate, 
that brought the import and circulation of these pieces to an end. It is clear, however, 
that their import and circulation ceased. There were no seizures in London after 1415, 
and between 30 November 1415 and 29 September 1420 only nine gatyhalpens were 
seized at Sandwich. 1 * None of the pieces found can be dated with certainty later than this. 
No further complaints were made of their circulation, and indeed, when the Commons 
petitioned in the 1423-4 parliament against the circulation of BIcinkes , they implied not 
only that the currency of galyha/pent had ceased but that the measures taken against 
them were, by their efficiency, a model for those to be employed in dealing with the 
Blanket. 

Although galyha/pent had ceased to be a problem by 1423-4 and do not appear to 
have caused any further difficulties during the fifteenth century, there was a brief 
resurgence of them in the early sixteenth century. 

During the fifteenth century the Venetian galleys had changed their ports of call from 
London and Sandwich to Southampton,- and in consequence it is at the latter port that 
the first reference to the new wave of galyha/pent occurs. There had been no fleets of 
galleys between 1509 and 1518. and the renewal of the problem began with the licet of 
1519. In the Book of Fines of Southampton for the Mayoralty of Nicholas Dey, 
Michaelmas 1518 to Michaelmas 1519, there is recorded a payment of twenty pence ‘to 
John harte for rydynge to my lord of Wynchester to wete yff the gaily halpensse schold 
goo’. 3 If their circulation was of dubious legality in 1519, it was soon made clear that 
their circulation was forbidden. At Coventry the manuscript Annals contain the entry 
‘1519 John Bond, mayor, the same year gallye half-penyes were disannul'd ’. 4 This 
refers to a year of office commencing on 25 January 1520 N.S. It was only on 10 Nov- 
ember 1520 that Antonio Surian, the Venetian Ambassador, wrote to the Signory that 
in England the Government was intent on framing regulations and statutes against 
aliens and had issued a proclamation for the presentation at the mint of all Venetian 
pence (soldi), which would be received and their value given down to a certain period, 
after which a penalty was to be levied on those who uttered them. These regulations, 
enacted by the king, were, in his opinion, very detrimental to the French and Flemish 
merchants, and he related that according to English report the Venetian pence were 
apparently of base silver. 5 

The import of galyha/pent may well have ceased in 1520 or 1521 for the few which 
have been found arc sotdini of Leonardo Loredan. Doge from 1501 to 1521.® Their 
circulation did not come to an end quite so rapidly, although it must have been helped 
by the activities of such men as the churchwardens who in 1521-2 ‘Resaved for ij vnees 
of galy-halfpcnys sold this ycrc vj s iiij"’. 7 These galyha/pent were presumably sold for 
melting down, although whether at the mint according to the proclamation or by 
a silversmith is not indicated. Stow, born in 1525, records, ‘in my youth I hauc scene 

1 P.R.O., E. 364 S3. no. 135. There is apparently no surviving copy of the 

3 For details of the change and the reasons for it see proclamation itself, Tudor anti Stuart Proclamations, 
Alvvyn A. Ruddock, Italian Merchants wit/ Shipping in 14S5-I7N. calendared by Robert Steele (Oxford, 
Southampton 1270-1600 (Southampton. 1951). 1910), no. 78. 

3 I am indebted to Mr. B. C. Jones, formerly '• Corpus Nnntmonun ltalicorum, vii (1915). pp. 

Archivist of Southampton, for this information. 203-31. 

4 As quoted by Ruding, op. cit.. i, p. 302. 7 Query by Cornnb. in Notes and Queries, 4th Scr., 

6 Calendar of State Papers , Venice, iii ( 1869). p. 93, n (1868), p, 344, 
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them passe currant, but with some difficulty, for that the english halfepence were then, 
though not so broade, somewhat thicker and stronger’. 1 * 

In the late 1 530’s there were still a few in circulation, for in the Maidstone, Kent, 
hoard, deposited about 1538, there were three Venetian soldini of Loredan amongst 
five gold and 498 silver pieces." A stray soldino of the same Doge was found at Harrow 
Weald in July 1960, although it is of course impossible to say when it was lost. 3 Some- 
what later is a marcel lo of Andrea Gritti, Doge 1523-39, found in a garden at North 
Cerney, near Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 4 Although not a ga/yhalpeny it presumably 
came by galley. 

Apart from this resurgence in the sixteenth century, the import, and apparently 
circulation, of galyhalpens was effectively suppressed between 1415 and 1423-4. There 
remained, however, the problem of the circulation of blankes with which the 1423-4 
petition was concerned. In this comprehensive term there were included the whole 
range of coins, of about the size of a groat but only half silver, which were issued in 
many parts of Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as blancs in France, or as 
witten , weisspfennig, or albus in the Empire. 

In 1423-^f the Commons, having pointed out that ‘la moneye appelle Blankes, qe 
n'est mye argent, & est fait de metall q n’est dc null value, courge communement pur 
paiement entre gentz dount le Roiaulme d’Engleterre, a graunt domage de la commune 
poeple’, petitioned that proclamation be made against them and that the Statute of 1415 
against galyhalpens be applied in all its rigour to those who tried to pass Blankes after 
24 June I424. 5 The petition was granted and became statute. 6 

The pieces aimed at by this legislation are represented by two stray finds of single 
coins in recent years, and perhaps by a small hoard found in a garden at Headington, 
near Oxford. In the excavations at The More, Rickmansworth, Herts., 1952-5, a real 
of John T, King of Portugal 1383-1433, was found 7 and in the spring of 1958, in an 
allotment at Sittingbourne in Kent, there was found a schilling of the Teutonic Knights, 
of Paul I of Russdorf, Grand-master 1422-41. 8 The small hoard from Headington con- 
sisted of two double groats of Philip the Bold, as count of Flanders, and one of John IV, 
Duke of Brabant 1415-27. They were probably lost in the 1420’s. y 

The blankes do not seem to have been a persistent curse. There are only these few 


1 John Slow, A Survey of London , ed. C. L. Kings- 
ford (Oxford. 1908), i, pp. 132-3. Stow’s acquaintance 
with the galyhalpens was so slight that lie thought that 
that they were Genoese rather than Venetian in origin. 

■ British Numismatic Journal, xxvii (1952), pp. 
58-65. 

3 Information from the British Museum on a piece 
submitted for identification by Clarissa Webb as 
having been found at Elm End Cottage, College Hill 
Road, Harrow Weald. There is a remote possibility 
that this may have been a piece of Pietro Lattdo. Doge 
1539-45, rather than Loredan. 

4 I am indebted to Mr. Michael Dolley for this 
information. 

5 Rot till Farliamentorum, iv, p, 255. 

* Ruding, op. cit., i, p. 270: and R. W. Cochran- 

Patrick, Records of the Coinage of Scotland, i (1876), 

p. 18. 


7 The Archaeological Journal, cxvi (1959), p. 186. 
The coin is norv in the British Museum. 

" Kentish Express (17 Oct. 1958). The coin is now 
in the Maidstone Museum. 

* Discovered 17 Aug. 1958 by P. Stevens in the 
garden of 67 Dene Road, Headington, in a leather 
bag which fell to pieces almost immediately. The coins 
are now in the Ashmolcan Museum, Oxford, and a 
brief mention of their discovery appears in the 
Report of the Visitors (Ashmolean Museum, 1958), 
p. 34. The double gros an lion assis of Philip the Bold, 
1388-1404 issue, weighed 3-9 and 3-63 gm. re- 
spectively. See L. Deschamps de Pas, art. cit., p. 138, 
no. 18. The luitt, or thuya, of John IV was of the 
1418-19 issue, of the Vrocnhof, Maastricht, mint. It 
weighed 2-37 gm. See A. de Witte, Histoire monetaire 
des . . . dues de Braham, i (Antwerp, 1894). pp. 197-8, 
no. 444. 
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isolated finds, and no further complaints about them or evidence of action against them. 
Tt must be assumed that they were a very evanescent menace. 

The suppression of the import of galyhaipens, the vanishing of Blankes and the final 
disappearance from circulation about 1435 of imitative continental sterlings restored 
a standard of purity to the English currency that had been lacking since the end of the 
twelfth century, but the restoration of which had been strenuously sought after by King 
and Commons alike since the reign of Edward III. 



THE COINAGE OF HENRY VII (cont.) 

W. J. W. POTTER and E. J. W1NSTANLEY 

Chapter VIII. The Gold Money 
1 . The Angels and Angelets 

Type I. The first angels, like the first groats, are identical in style with those of the 
preceding reigns, having St. Michael with feathered wings and tunic and one fool on the 
ridged back of a substantial dragon with gaping jaws and coiled tail. There are the same 
two divisions of compound and single marks, but the latter are of great rarity and have 
unusual legends and stops and therefore are unlikely to be confused with the less rare 
earlier angels. 

Only three of the four compound marks on the groats are found on the type I angels, 
and they were very differently used. There are no halved lis and rose angels but on the 
other hand the halved sun and rose is one of the two chief marks found on both obverses 
and reverses. The lis on rose is also found on obverses and reverses, but the lis on sun 
and rose is known only on two altered obverses showing Richard Ill's sun and rose 
mark with superimposed lis (PI. IX, 1). 

We have examined tw'enty-one angels, representing practically all the known speci- 
mens and the summary of the marks on these is as follows: 


Obverses Reverses 

1. Halved sun and rose (3 dies) 1. Halved sun and rose 8 

2. Lis on rose 2 

2. Lis on rose (3 dies) 1. Lis on rose 6 

2. Halved sun and rose 1 

3. Lis on sun and rose (2 dies) 1. Halved sun and rose 2 

2. Lis on rose 1 

3. No mintmark I 


21 

The lis on rose reverses are distinguished by having no stops. 

With regard to the individual dies, the two altered obverses clearly show- the name 
henric punched over ricard, and therefore there seems little doubt that the lis was 
struck over the original halved sun and rose mark. It has, however, been found impos- 
sible to identify these tw f o dies as used in Richard Ill’s reign, and in fact there are 
unusual difficulties in the way. In the first place the sun under the lis on the one die 
which has a sufficiently clear mark appears to be of the four-rayed type. This, although 
known on the few rare late groats of Richard III already mentioned, is so far unknown 
on any of his angels. In the second place both dies show the legend ending franc C'V- 
as found on the majority of true Henry VII dies of type I but known on only one sun and 
rose die of Richard III, different from these two. Nevertheless it seems certain that they 
must have been made for Richard 111. 

These tw'O altered dies are found used on four coins as shown in the summary above. 
One of the reverses has the lis on rose mark, two have the halved sun and rose, while 
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the fourth has no mint-mark (PI. TX, 2) and trefoil stops and this coin is therefore prob- 
ably a mule with the ‘no-mint-mark’ angels of type II. These dies therefore present 
another puzzle in having been used not only throughout the currency of the first coinage, 
but also at the beginning of the second. 

The five reverse dies with the lis on rose are certainly new dies. Apart from the form 
of mark, the lack of stops and the initial ‘h\ the design of the ship is quite different, 
there being three planks on the ship’s side with a large shield covering the first two, 
whereas Richard’s dies have four planks with a small shield sometimes covering only 
11 planks. The legend, however, reads crvce(m) as on Richard’s coins. 

Of the six reverse dies bearing the halved sun and rose mark, two are usually described 
as having ‘h’ struck over r beside the mast, and certainly there appears to be some dis- 
turbance of the letter in these two cases, but here again, though similar, these dies are by 
no means identical with those of Richard III but arc in fact the same as the other four 
having no signs of an altered letter. In addition to having a four-rayed sun the legend 
reads crvse(m) instead of crvce(m) and, though they resemble Richard’s dies in having 
saltire stops, four planks, and a small shield, the latter covers only the first plank, 
whereas on Richard's dies it extends lower than this on all dies we have seen. 

Here is a list of the First Coinage angels we have noted: 


1. OI)y. S. and R. die ] Rev. S. and R. die 1 

2. (Same pair of dies) 

3. (Same pair of dies) 

4. Obv. S. and R. die [jRev. S. and R. die 4 

5. „ „ / Rev . Lis on Rose 1 

6. (Same pair of dies) 

7. Obr. S. and R. die 2! Rev. S. and R. die 1 

8. „ „ I Rev. S. and R. die 2 

9. ,, „ !Re v. S. and R. die 3 

10. Obv. S. and It. die 2- Rev. S. and R. die 5 

1 1. Obv. Lis on S. and R. I ‘Rev. S. and R. die 4 

12. „ „ /Rev. Lis on Rose 3 

13. „ ,, I Rev. No mint-mark 

14. Obv. Lis on S. and R. 2 Rev. S. and R. die 6 

15. Obv. Lis on Rose die I Rev. S. and R. die 7 

16. Obv. Lis on Rose die 2 Rev. Lis on Rose I 

17. „ ,. . Rev. Lis on Rose 2 

IS. (Same pair of dies) 

19. Obv. Lis on Rose die 2! Rev. Lis on Rose 4 

20. „ „ l Re v. Lis on Rose 5 

21. Obv. Lis on Rose die 3/ Rev. Lis on Rose 2 


(BM 1). 

(BM 3). 

(RCL 3187). 

(EJW). 

(EJW ex Ryan 109). 
(Sdm.). 

(BM 2). 

(Wertheimer 105). 
(EJW ex LAL 94). 

( RCL 4328). 

(RCL 1670). 

(RCL 1669). 

(BM 9). 

(Rashleigh 18). 

(BM 4). 

(BM 5). 

(BM 6). 

(BM 7). 

(RCL 1671). 

(RCL 1672). 

(BM 8). 


The three single marks of the silver coins, lis, cross fitchy, and rose, are represented on 
the angels by two coins only, bearing the mint-mark rose on the obverse (PI. IX, 3, 4). 
Unfortunately, the bullion records of the period are missing, so it cannot be determined 
whether or not there was a gold shortage at this time. The two coins concerned, w'hich 
are from different obverse and reverse dies, are in the National collection, and they 
present several unusual features. 

First, they have the Irish title in the form DNS.i4fii, and the figure of St. Michael is 
lowered to permit the B to appear above the halo. Second, on the reverse double saltires 
appear in place of the mint-mark, though the stops are pellets, unknown on any other 
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angel, though recalling the lis groats. Third, the rose beside the cross is a very poor 
round-petalled affair, very unlike the shapely flower appearing on earlier coins of type I, 
while the ropes to the masthead are 3 and 1 , whereas on all other angels they are 2 and 1 
only. Finally, the legend ending redmtor is curious, but may be duplicated elsewhere 
though we have so far failed to trace it. 

As to the half-angels of type I, we have noted five specimens from two obverse and 
two reverse dies as follows: 

t. Obv. Die 1. Rev. Die 1. (Ryan 127). 

2. „ Rev. Die 2. (BM 1) (PI. IX. 20). 

3. „ (BM 2). 

4. Obv. Die 2. „ (BM 3). 

5. „ (RCL 1673). 

Only one of the ten mint-marks on these coins is reasonably clear, namely, the obverse 
of no. 4, which is classified by the BM as lis over sun and rose, but though the halved 
sun and rose is undoubted it is by no means certain that a lis has been superimposed. 
What is quite clear is that both obverse dies have been altered from ricard to i-ienric. 
Though in each case the first four letters show little signs of alteration except for having 
been more deeply struck, than usual, it is impossible to disguise the substitution of i for k 
or c for D, and these are very noticeable. On the analogy of the two similar groat dies 
the obverse mint-mark should be lis over sun and rose, but certainty is not possible with 
the existing specimens. 

As to the two reverses, there is no obvious sign of alteration from r to ‘h\ but this is 
easy to conceal with a deep punch, and the mint-marks are of similar indefinite forms to 
those of the obverses. We are, therefore, provisionally assuming that these also were 
altered dies of Richard III. The half-angels of the latter reign are exceptionally rare and 
most unfortunately there is no known specimen of the mint-mark halved sun and rose, 
so it is possible that the four dies, though made for Richard, were never used by him but 
remained to be altered for Henry’s use after 1485. The only known obverse die with the 
name edward is very different from these two. 

Type II (no mint-mark, cinquefoil). The angels of type II are singularly without 
varieties. Both have trefoil stops on both sides and both have reverses without mint- 
mark, the cinquefoil appearing only on the obverse. On the obverses the no-mint-marks 
follow the rare rose dies in showing part of the Irish title — dns only in this case, while 
on the cinquefoil dies the legend stops at the copula i. 

Fortunately the two types of reverse are easily distinguished by the size of the ‘ h' 
and rose by the mast, small in the case of the no-mint-marks and of normal size on the 
cinquefoils. The no-mint-mark reverses are known with two forms oflegend, the normal 
and a shortened form of that used for the nobles, i.c. ihc.AVTEM. &c. Where the normal 
form is used there is a further distinction between the marks, the no-mint-mark angels 
having the spelling crvse and the cinquefoil coins CRVC’. 

Accepting these distinctions we can say that a coin having no mint-mark on the 
obverse and a large 'h' and rose on the reverse with the spelling crvc’ (EJW) is a no- 
mint-mark/cinquefoil mule (PI. IX, 6) while a second (HAP 26) with the cinquefoil mark 
on the obverse and a small ‘h’ and rose on the reverse with the legend ihc.AVTEM, 
unknown on true cinquefoil reverses, is a cinquefoil/no-mint-mark mule (PI. IX, 7). 
These two coins are, we think, the only known mules between the two marks. 
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The no-mint-mark angels arc not exceptionally rare. We have noted fourteen from 
five obverse dies including the mule above mentioned, but of the cinquefoils we have 
found only eight from two dies, including the mule. In this case, however, there are 
additionally known no less than six cinquefoil /escallop mules. These present some very 
curious features. First, they are from two obverse dies (nos. 2 and 3 on the list below), 
one not being known used on a surviving true coin; second, the reverses used with them 
are not the earliest of the escallop dies but middle and late types, and lastly, the two 
cinquefoil dies wben used had already noticeably rusted. 

It is very unfortunate that the accounts for the period should be missing, but there 
certainly seems to have been a very small output of gold during the currency of the cin- 
quefoil mark, probably two years, as compared with the silver, and perhaps too many 
obverse dies were made, but it is strange that use should not have been made of them 
immediately on the change of mark. The reverses of these mules will be mentioned again 
in the next chapter. 

There arc no knowm angelets of type II. 

Here is a list of the angels of this type examined: 

No. mint-mark 


Die t. 

Rev. pfr.cri’vsf. 

(RCL 4040). 

Die 2. 

Rev. PER.CR RVSE. 

(BM 13) (PI. IX, 5). 

Die 3. 

Rev. PER* C/RVSE. 

(BM 14). 

Die 4. 

Rev. 1. PER"*" CR ’VSE 

(RCL 1674). 


Rev. 2. rhc**» av/te 

(EJW ex Ryan 111). 


Rev. 3. ihC.AVTEM. 

(Kitz-2). 

Die 5. 

Rev. 1 . PEr4> c/RVSE 

(EJW ex Ryan 110, BM 12, LAL). 


Rev. 2. lhc.AVTEM 

(BM 15. 16. Schn.). 


Rev. 3. (Cinquefoil) per.cr vc' (EJW). 

Cinquefoil 

Die 1. 

Rev. 1. No mint-mark, iIic.avt (EJW ex HAP 26). 


Rev. 2. per/crvc' 

(Schn.). 

Die 2. 

Rev. 1 . PER.C rvc" 

(HAP 25. EJW). 


Rev. 2. pek crvc’ 

(RCL 1675. BM 17, 18, Ashm.). 


Rev. 3. Escallop. 

(EJW, WJP, GVD, BM 19. 20). 

Die 3. 

Rev. Escallop. 

(BM 21). 


Type HI (Escallops). There are no angels of the cinquefoil mark w'hich might be 
classified under this type, but changes in design equivalent to what occurred in the groats 
are evident on the earliest escallop angels. As with those of previous marks the escallop 
angels arc much scarcer than the groats and there arc therefore gaps in the series w'hich 
make the picture a good deal less complete. Further, there is no equivalent on the angels 
of the many different fleurs on the groats, while the stops used are invariably rosettes. 
Fortunately, the lettering follows fairly closely the same course as that of the groats and, 
in the case of the later coins, of the Canterbury halves, so that with the aid of what has 
been determined in regard to these coins we are able to place all the known specimens 
in satisfactory sequence. 

The first obverse die must be the only one known with the new plain lettering B 
(PI. IX, 8) of w'hich two coins with different reverses are to be found in the British 
Museum collection (see Walters's sale catalogue 1913 no. 481). There is also a third 
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angel from this die (EJW). This might well be Alexander de Brugsal's first essay for the 
angels, as the figures of St. Michael and the dragon have been extensively remodelled. 
St. Michael is no longer covered in feathers with one foot on the dragon’s back, but 
wears a breastplate of armour with a few feathers sprouting from the sides and bottom. 
He stands with both feet on the dragon, which is a rather poor-looking specimen with 
a curly tail and a head like a cockerel, while the spearhead now ends in a cross with 
hammer ends, instead of a cross-crosslet. We have called this design no. 2 and the three 
angels showing it form Group i of the escallops. 

The two reverse dies found used with this first obverse also have lettering B and simi- 
larly show a considerable modification of design, in this case an improvement from the 
old crude ship dating back to the days of Edward III. This reverse design remained 
substantially unaltered for all subsequent issues of the reign. These two dies have the 
normal legend but one other reverse die with lettering B is known, having the ihc.AVTEM 
legend. This is found with a late obverse die having lettering El. 

There are several different obverse dies known with the next type of lettering, Cl, 
continuing the open e and Roman m of lettering B, but employing a rather ornate style 
in outline and serilfing (PI. IX, 9). These form Group II. On these the obverse design 
has been further modified and now shows St. Michael with more elaborate plate armour 
covering also the stomach, with feathers showing only at the sides. The wings, too, are 
now much lower than before, appearing under the arms instead of sprouting from the 
shoulders. The dragon is slightly improved, certainly as regards the head and mouth, 
but it remains a much less fearsome beast than the original, so that much of the force 
of the allegory is lost. A rosette now appears either side of the nimbus and the spear- 
head goes back to the crosslet form. We have called this Design no. 3. The reverses of 
Group II with lettering Cl, like those of Group 1, arc found with both forms of legend, 
the normal and ihc.AVTEM. 

We have found no equivalent on the angels of either the C2 or D lettering of the groats 
that is, the two styles with closed e and Roman m and, in the case of D, with the ornate 
l and v. All the remaining dies forming Group III have, in fact, the smaller El lettering 
of the Canterbury half-groats with closed e and Lombardic m (PI. IX, 10) though we 
have found one reverse die with the normal El of the groats. 

The obverses of this group are as Group II but without the rosettes by the nimbus and 
to place them in order we must refer to the half-groats mentioned, which show exactly 
the same letter forms as well as the same broken letters as are found on these dies. 
First then there are those obverses showing R2t/, the curious r with in-turned leg. These 
have no broken letters and are equivalent to the Canterbury halves type B3. We have 
found no reverses with this r; the corresponding reverses in fact have R2 b and the t 
broken at bottom right which are found with R2# on the Canterbury halves of reverse 
type A2. They are distinguished by having double rosette stops instead of the single 
stops which appear on all other obverse and reverse dies. Next and last come both 
obverse and reverse dies with broken R2 b having the normal leg but the upright broken 
at the bottom. The obverses also have the ‘h’ broken at the top (Canterbury B4), 
while the reverses have the T with bottom serifs broken oil' (Canterbury Bu3). The 
escallop/pansy mules we have noted all have this last type of obverse. All the Group 111 
reverses have the normal legend. Several angels with El lettering on the obverse are 
known with the ihc.AVTEM legend on the reverse but these are mules with Group II. 
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Now a final word about the cinquefoil/escallop mule reverses. Two of these have the 
ihc.AVTEM legend and lettering Cl, while the other four are from the same Group III 
die with R2/?, broken t and double rosette stops. The early use of unworn cinquefoil 
dies might have been held up for the Brugsal trials, but it is impossible to explain the 
use of rusty obverse dies of the previous mark towards the end of the escallop period or 
say after a lapse of two years when there must have been normal obverses immediately 
available. No escallop/cinquefoil angel mule is known. 

Here is a classified list of the known escallop angels: 

I. Design 2, lettering B, spearhead cross with hammer ends: 

Obv. franci (1 die) Rev. 1 a per.crvcem (BM 28/9, EJW). 

II. Design 3, lettering Cl, spearhead cross-crosslct : 

Obv. franc or fran (4 dies) Rev. II a per.crvcf(m) (BM 24/7). 

II b Ihc.AVTEM (BM 31, RCL 3188, LAL, W.IP, EJW, 

Selin, ex Ryan 1 13). 

1 1 In R2/\ double rosettes (EJW). 

III. Design 3 , lettering El of half-groats: 

Obv. (<j) franc, fang — R2f?. Rev. I a Ihc.AVTEM (BM 30). 

(2 dies) lit? ihc.AVTEM (BM 32, RCL 1677). 

II In R2 b, dble. rosettes (BM 23, WJP, EJW, Ashm.). 

Ill/; Broken R2 b, single rosettes (RCL 1678, WJP). 

I lie Normal El (EJW). 

Obv. (b) franci, fran — broken Rev. Ill b (BM. 22, EJW). 

R2Z> (2 dies) Pansy (WJP, BM 33, EJW ex Ryan 117, RCL 1679). 

No half-angels of the escallop mark are known. 

Type III (pansy, anchor). The division of this mark into two sub-types II 1 b and IIIc 
in the groats can also be made in the angels. The lettering is the first criterion, the angels 
of type IIIb having the smaller variety of the lettering El as found on the Canterbury 
half-groats and the late escallops, and Type Jllc having the normal E2 (PI. IX, 1 1). 
A further distinction taking the place of the bust on the obverses is the form of ending 
given to the spear-shaft, which in type IIIb is the crosslct and in IIIc is the cross with 
hammer-headed ends. The stops are not a good guide. Though all the IIIb groats have 
rosette stops only, in the angels a few dies both obverse and reverse are known with saltire 
stops. We have also noted one obverse with no stops. In the case of the 111c angels 
the majority of dies have saltire stops, but we have noted two reverses with rosettes 
(the IIIb/JIIc mule (BM) and RCL 4041) and one obverse with no stops once more. 

The mark on the pansy angels occurs in three forms, the no. 1 of the groats in type 
IIIb, a new form consisting of the five petals only, not touching in the centre, on the 
majority of type IIIc, and lastly the pansy type 2 with the long curving bottom petals on 
a few late angels (PI. IX, 12) and the mules with the following marks. One of these late 
dies, distinguished by having a saltire on either side of the mark, has a small irregular 
form of lettering not traceable on the contemporary groats or halves. As for broken 
letters, the IIIb pansies follow' the arrangement used on the obverses of the Canterbury 
halves of type C, that is with broken n, n, and r, but on the IIIc angels only the broken 
N is retained. 


c 2220 


L 
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The leopard’s head crowned was not apparently used on the angels; at any rate no 
specimen with this mark is known and the late pansy mules arc usually with the lis- 
issuant-from-rose mark, both ways. In addition a unique anchor/pansy mule is known 
(RCL 1683) (PI. IX, 13). The lis-issuant-from-rosc angels are rare and reproduce 
exactly the details of the late pansy coins, with the hammer-ended spear-shaft, saltire 
stops, and the broken N. No mules have survived with the following anchor mark. 

The anchor angels are reasonably common. The mark occurs either upright or re- 
versed as on the groats and the lettering on the numerous specimens we have examined 
appears to be the normal E2 with no broken letters. There are, however, three forms of 
ending to the spear-shaft, the two forms already described on the escallops and pansies, 
and a third form, found on two dies in slightly different versions, consisting of pellets on 
the three arms of the cross. One of these dies is found on the solitary anchor/pansy mule, 
whereas the three known mules with greyhound's head no. 1 reverses all have the crosslct 
ending. 

The rare pansy angelets show only the two types of mark found on the groats, i.e. the 
early and late types. Among the nine true pansy coins examined seven have the early 
type mark on both sides and rosette stops, one has the early type on the obverse and 
a late type reverse with double saltire stops and only one has the late type mark on both 
sides. This has no stops on the obverse. We have traced no true anchor angelets. The five 
specimens known to us with anchor obverse all have reverses with the late pansy mark 
and double saltire stops. 

Type IV (greyhound's head). The greyhound’s head angels have been placed in this 
separate type for convenience’ sake. There is, of course, no equivalent on these coins of 
the crowns which separate the groats, but the two forms of mark are found, nos. I and 2. 
The lettering used is somewhat different from that on the groats, G.H. I having either 
lettering E or the small letters to be found on the York ecclesiastical half-groats, and 
G.H. 2 lettering F. There are no G.H. 2 angels with lettering G. which is confined to the 
crosslets. 

We have traced five obverse dies with the G.H. 1 mark and seven with G.H. 2. Only 
one of the G.H. 1 obverses (die no. 3) has the small lettering mentioned (PI. IX. 14), 
but, on the other hand, most of the reverses have this form. Another of the obverses 
(no. 4) has Iienki, but this is not really a rare variety as we have noted no less than seven 
angels from the die, three with G.H. 2 reverses. Dies 1 and 2 arc known only on 
G.H. 1/anchor mules. 

Of the seven G.H. 2 obverses only two have the normal saltire stops, the other five 
having rosettes. On the other hand, we have noted only three reverses with rosette slops, 
so that while there are two G.H. 2 angels with saltires both sides, two with saltires/ 
rosettes, and seven with rosettes /saltires, we have traced only two with rosettes both 
sides. Incidentally, die 1 with saltire stops has hENRic.DEi, in contrast to all the other 
dies of both G.H. marks which have di. 

Here is a detailed list of the greyhound’s head angels we have noted: 

Mules 

Obv. Anchor. Rev. G.H. I, small letters (BM 1, EJW ex Ryan 121, RCL 1685). 

G.H. I 

Dies 1/2, lettering E. Rev. Anchor (BM 2, EJW ex Ryan 120). 

Die 3, small letters. Rev. Small letters (BM 5/6, WJP). 
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Die 4, lettering E, Iienri. 

Die 5, lettering E. 

G.H. 2 

Die 1, saltires (dei). 

Die 2, saltires. 

Dies 3/7, rosettes. 


Rev. 1. Small letters (BM 7. EJW). 

2. Lettering E (BM 8, EJW). 

3. G.H. 2 saltires (RCL 4043, EJW, WJP). 
Rev. 1. Lettering E (BM 9). 

2. G.H. 2 rosettes (BM 10). 


Rev. 1. G.H. 1, lettering E (BM 3, RCL 1686, EJW). 

2. G.H. 2, no stops (BM 14). 

Rev. 1. Saltires (BM 4, Schn.). 

2. Rosettes (EJW, Ashm.). 

Rev. 1 . Saltires (BM 11/3, RCL 3189, 4042. EJW, LAL). 

2. Rosettes (Brussels Die4,EJWex Dargan collection — Die 6). 

3. Crosslet-Dic 7 (Ashm.) (PI. IX, 15). 


The half-angels of type IV are of two types, both of great rarity. The first, of which 
there are two coins from two different obverse dies but the same reverse die, has no 
mint-mark on the obverse but G.H. 1 on the reverse (BM, EJW ex Ryan 130); the 
second, of which there are also two coins but from the same pair of dies, has the rose as 
mint-mark on both sides, recalling the rose reverse dies as used with G.H. 2 groats 
(BM, RCL 1688). 

Type V (cross-crosslet, pheon). The angels of these two marks have been classed 
together under this last type as they are closely linked in style and, as will be seen, are 
also linked by a series bearing both marks. 

The crosslet angels are not only more numerous than the greyhound's heads, they are 
also much more complex, and they have provided probably the most difficult series of 
the reign to classify. In the lettering and the use of the various abbreviations of anglie 
they seem to follow the contemporary groats, but unfortunately there are other varieties, 
probably privy marks, such as the form of the spear-end, the use of stops by the halo and 
the abbreviation mark after hENRic, which upset what at first would appear the obvious 
sequence. It must be said that we are not in complete agreement as to the correct order 
of these dies, nor as to the importance or significance of some of these varieties, but the 
following is a detailed list of the angels we have traced set out in one of several possible 
ways in which they can be arranged: 

I. Spear-end hammer-headed, single saltires, nothing by halo : 

(tt) Obv. Small ‘h’ in Iienric, double saltires after rex, Let. G 2. 

Rev. Single saltires, double after per and nos, Let. G2, G3, G4. 


Die I, ANGU. 

Rev. 1. Lettering G2 (BM 5), 


? 

G4 (BM 8). 

Die 2, agu. 

Rev. 1. ,, 

G2 (BM 4). 


2. 

G3 (BM 6). 

(b) Obv. Normal ‘h’ 

in Iienric, all single saltires, Let. G4a. 

Rev. As before, lettering G2, G3, G4. 

Die 3, agli. 

Rev. I. Lettering G2 (BM 1). 


2. 

G4 (BM 2). 

Die 4, agli. 

Rev. 1. „ 

G3 (EJW). 


2. 

G4 (BM 3). 

Die 5, ague. 

Rev. 1. ,, 

G2 (BM 7). 


2. 

G4, no stops (EJW). 

Die 6, ANGLIE. 

Rev. ,, 

G4 (WJP). 
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II. Spear-end cross-crosslet: 

(a) Lettering C3a ( F2 ), nothing by halo : 

Die 7, anglie, double saltires after hENRic.Di, rest singles. 

Rev. 1. Single saltires die 1 (BM 9/10). 

2. Single rosettes die 1 (BM 17, EJW). 

3. „ „ die 2 (LAL). 

4. „ „ die 3 (LAL). 

Die 8, angue, all double saltires. 

Rev. I. Double saltires die 1 (Glend. sale 10/57). 

2. Single rosettes die 4 (LAL). 

(b) Lettering C3b (F3), stops by halo: 

1 . Three rosettes by halo : 

Die 9, ague. Rev. 1. Single rosettes die 1 (BM 18, EJW). 

2. „ „ die 3 (BM 19). 

3. Single saltires die 1 (EJW). (PI. IX, 18). 

2. One saltire by halo: 

Die 10, ague. Rev. 1. Single saltires die 2 (BM 11). 

2. Single rosettes die 1 (WJP). 

Die 11, aglie. Rev. 1. Double saltires die 2 (BM 12, HAP). 

2. „ „ die 3 (BM 13, Ashrn.). 

Die 12, ague. Rev. „ „ die 4 (WJP). 

3. Two saltires by halo: 

Die 13, ague. Rev. Double saltires die 5 (Tafls). 

Die 14; ague, two pellets over mint-mark. 

Rev. Two pellets at right of mint-mark (WJP). 

4. Three saltires by halo: 

Die 1 5, ague, two pellets over mint-mark (both sides). (Ashrn.). 

Die 16, angl. Rev. Double saltires die 5 (RCL 1690, BM 14). 

5. Four saltires by halo : 

Die 17, angl. Rev. Two pellets over mint-mark, same die as with No. 15 (BM 16). 

Die 18, acl. Rev. 1. Double saltires die 5 (BM 15, EJW). 

2. Two pellets over mint-mark, same die as with no. 15 (Fitz). 

(Dies 9, 14, 15, 17, 18 have henrjc?.) 

It will be seen that the angels have first been divided into two groups according to the 
type of spear-end employed (PI. IX, 16, 17) but that while the angels of Group 11 all 
have lettering 3 a or 3 b on the obverses and 3 on the reverses, those of Group I have 
either G2 or G4 ct on the obverse, though with G2, G3, or G4 on the reverse. If we use as 
a criterion the order of the groat dies, it would appear that the Group let angels were 
followed by those of Group II and these in their turn by Group lb, but whereas the 
reverses of the last named are all plain crosslet dies, many of what appear to be the later 
dies of Group II. especially the reverses, have the marks with additional pellets, which in 
the groats represent the transitional coins between the crosslets and the pheons. In fact, 
the reverses are also found used with the compound crosslet and pheon obverses shortly 
to be described. The use of reverses with lettering G2, 3, and 4 with both sections of 
Group 1 is also quite incompatible with the groat order. 

The abbreviations of anglie are of little help with the angels of Group I, but, as will 
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be seen, it has been possible to arrange the dies of Group J( in such a way that the ab- 
breviations, the stops by the halo, and the reverse dies form a strictly rational sequence, 
though in no case does there appear to be any correspondence with the contemporary 
groats. There remains only the abbreviation mark after Iienric, where it seems almost 
certain that though the form ? eventually superseded the original form the former was 
first used intermittently. 

The transitional dies between crosslet and pheon marks are fortunately not so com- 
plicated as those on the groats. In the above table the occurrence of supplementary 
crosslet and pellet forms will be seen, namely two obverse dies with pellets above the 
mark and two reverse dies, one with pellets above and one with the pellets to the right of 
the mark. The compound dies, three obverse and five reverse, all have the crosslet at the 
beginning and pheon at the end of the legends and continue the privy mark of saltires in 
various positions by the marks and halo. Here is a detailed list of the specimens we 
have examined, including the mules with ordinary pheon obverses, which include reverse 
die 5 not found on a true coin: 

III. Transitional Coins between Crosslet and Pheon, all AGL1E: 

(a) Obv. Crosslet and pheon. Rev. various marks: 

Die 1, one saltire by halo. Rev. 1. Two pellets over crosslet mint-mark, new die 

IBM 20). 

2. * (RCL 1691). 

3. i (RCL 4044) (PI. IX, 19). 

( b ) Crosslet and pheon both sides: 

Die 1, one saltire by halo. Rev. die 3, red-'!:,!, (BM 22). 

Die 2, one saltire by halo, one by Rev. l,die3(BM 23, Ashm., RCL 4330). 

pheon, one by crosslet. 2, die 1, red-'I (BM 21). 

Die 3, ,, „ Rev. I, die 2, REDij, (Schn. ex LAL). 

2, die 4, RED»i x Ashm., LAL). 

(r) Mules with pheon obverses: 

Obv. I, one saltire by halo. Rev. die 3 (BM 24). 

2, two saltires by halo. die 4 ( Ashm.). 

3, „ „ „ (EJW ex LAL). 

4, „ ,. die 5, red-';!* (BM 25). 

5, three „ „ „ „ (RCL 1692). 

The angels of the pheon mark are the commonest of all surviving specimens of the 
reign, and were undoubtedly struck in large numbers as the bullion figures testify. They 
are practically without varieties except for one reverse die without mint-mark, but they 
may be placed in possible order of production by reference to the abbreviations of the 
word anglie and the saltires by the mark, as with the crosslet angels. The combinations 
we have noted are: 

aglie with I, 2, and 3 saltires. 

agl with (1), 2, and 3 saltires. 

angl with 1, 2, 3, and 4 saltires. 

The angels with aglie have been placed first as this is the abbreviation found on those 
with the double mark and the mules with pheon obverses and double-mark reverses, 
but the order of the other two forms is conjectural. We have not traced an angel with 
agl and one saltire, while the form aglie with one and three saltires has been found 
only on the mules mentioned. 
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The angelets with the crosslet and pheon marks have none of the complexities which 
distinguished the angels of the former mark. We have noted eight with crosslet reverse 
and these all have a rose-marked obverse from the die used for the tu-o known angelets 
with rose on both sides already mentioned. Two dies were used for the reverses, one 
having the mark surrounded by four saltires (PI. IX, 21), recalling the rosette surrounded 
by four saltires found on one sovereign reverse of the dragon mark, which may be con- 
temporary. The four pheon angelets noted all have the mark on both sides and are 
entirely normal in every way. 

2. The Sovereigns and Ryals 

The order of 28 October 1489. published by Mr. H. Symonds (BNJ vol. x), authorized 
the striking of a gold piece to be called the sovereign, to be double the weight of the 
ryal and to pass for 205. Two such pieces were to be struck from every pound of gold 
minted, say two to every fifty-eight angels. 

I. Examples of five types of the sovereigns of Henry VII have survived to this day and 
the first of these is the coin bearing, on the reverse, the cross fitchy mark which we have 
shown in Part I to have been current about the time of the order. Four specimens of this 
are known all from the same pair of dies (PI. X, 1). 

The obverse design chosen w'as that of the king in majesty, thai is, robed and crow'ned, 
seated facing upon the throne and holding sceptre and orb. This is not an original type 
as it is found earlier on coins of many countries, but it w'as the obvious choice. However, 
this first essay is not an entirely happy one. For one thing the figure of the king is too 
large for the flan and also the head is too large for the body. The throne is plain with 
a wide seat and low back, but it is somewhat obscured by the diapered background of 
lis which covers the field. 

The reverse of a double Tudor rose within an ornamental border with the arms of 
France and England quarterly in a central shield is original and effective in this first 
version. The ‘noble* legend is used, and appears as: 

ihc . AVTEM .TRANSCIENS . PER . MEDIVM . 1LLORVM . IBATNE . 

The curious addition of two letters to fill up a vacant space at the end is apparently 
a transfer of the two final letters of the obverse legend, as may be seen on the sovereign 
of type II. 

The stops are quatrefoils on the obverse and trefoils on the reverse, and the lettering 
on both sides is from normal punches used for the groats of the same mark. i.e. 
lettering A. 

II. Of the second type of sovereign having the cinquefoil mark on both sides one 
somewhat worn specimen has survived, now in the British Museum (PI. X. 2). The 
designs are probably by the same hand as the cross fitchy sovereign. The figure of the 
king is now better proportioned, but the folds of the drapery and the rather wide Gothic 
throne are almost identical with those of the earlier design. The chief difference imme- 
diately apparent is the absence of the diapered background which enables the figure to 
be properly appreciated. Nevertheless the large field is now rather bare. 

The lettering used is the normal one of the period though rather larger and more 
ornamental than that appearing on the contemporary groats and angels. However, it 
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includes the reversed S for et, all barred a’s, but Nl, which therefore fixes the issue of 
this sovereign to the middle period of the currency of the cinquefoil mark contemporary 
with the four-fieur groats and the unique ‘sovereign’ groat described in Part I (BNJ 
vol. xxx, 1962), which has the same type of crown and throne, and is probably by the 
same hand. The legend ends ibarne. 

On the reverse the same double Tudor rose is employed without the ornamental 
border, but the shield is made much larger and is surmounted by an elaborate and wide 
jewelled crown. Shading lines have been added to the petals of the rose and cross- 
hatching forms a background to the bearings on the shield. Altogether this second 
version is a remarkable piece of elaborate engraving, while the composition and balance 
of interest are superb. 

III. It must be assumed, however, that the king was still not satisfied with the work 
of his native artists and engravers. In the autumn of 1494 Alexander of Brugsal in 
Bavaria was brought over to act as chief engraver for the design of new models for the 
coinage and the firstfruits of his work must undoubtedly be the third type of sovereign 
which has survived. This has the mint-mark dragon on both sides, a reference to the 
Welsh origin of the king, but a mark outside the normal series (PI. X, 3). 

The obverse design is similar to that of type II but the proportions of the figure are 
now excellent. The king is seated on a most elaborate throne with a back of Gothic 
tracery and finials, and two side pillars showing definite Renaissance details. The right 
one is surmounted by a dragon from the same punch as the mint-mark and the left by 
a greyhound sejant, the two royal beasts of the Tudors. Fleurs-de-lis are scattered in the 
field. This is a really magnificent composition and in many ways superior to the two 
English versions. 

The same cannot be said of the reverse or the lettering. The former is a return to the 
first type with a very florid double rose in an ornamental border and an insignificant 
shield of arms in the centre. In this case the over-elaboration of the rose and the diminu- 
tion in the size of the shield has spoiled the balance of interest in the composition, and 
it is very unfortunate that this design was retained for all subsequent issues of the fine 
sovereign. The tall lettering also is a very unpleasing mixture of Gothic and Roman 
forms, the N being particularly poor. The stops on both sides are mullets, unknown 
on any other denomination (the ‘star’ stops on some rare groats are quite different) and 
emphasizing the foreign origin of the design. 

This third issue of the sovereign may have been contemporary with the escallop and 
pansy marks and a regular issue was probably made over a period of some years, as the 
coins are relatively common. We have, in fact, noted sixteen specimens, all from the 
same pair of dies. 

IV. The fourth issue of the sovereign has the mint-mark small lis on the obverse but 
the dragon as before on the reverse. This must also have been a fairly prolonged issue 
as we have noted the use of two obverse dies, though strangely enough of only one 
reverse die, different from that used for type III. The issue was probably contemporary 
with the greyhound's head and early crosslet marks. 

The obverse design once again is very similar to that of the previous issue, but in some 
respects it is not as successful. The throne is taller, reaching the edge of the coin, and 
wider, while it is entirely Gothic in style, the side pillars with their emblems being 
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replaced by Gothic finials. The figure of the king seems more squat and not so well 
proportioned, partly due to the very wide seal, the bare spaces of which are made more 
obvious than necessary by the absence of any drapery over them, an error not made in 
the previous design. On the other hand the crown is of a more advanced and graceful 
style, foreshadowing the single-bar type of the later greyhound's head groats. 

What is probably the first of the two known obverse dies is unique in having no inner 
circle between the design and the lettering, possibly because of the very wide throne used 
(PI. X, 4). The space beneath the figure is sprinkled with fleurs-de-lis. The second die 
has the inner circle as usual, broken, of course, by the back of the throne. 

The reverse, though from a different die from that of the preceding type, is similar in 
style, being distinguished by the lettering and stops. The former now approximates much 
more closely to that used for other denominations at this time, being entirely Lombardic 
except for the M, but special punches were obviously used and the letters are taller and 
more elaborate than those found elsewhere. The stops are now saltires on both sides, 
double on the reverse, and the latter also bears a curious subsidiary mark alongside the 
dragon consisting of a rosette within four saltires. This mark is reminiscent of that on 
the reverses of the half-angels from die 2 of the mint-mark crosslet, obverse rose, and is 
possibly an indication of the date of this type. 

Type IV is the most common type of Henry VIT's sovereigns encountered, as, though 
we have noted only one specimen from die 1 (BM), there are nineteen known from 
die 2 (PI. X, 5). 

V. In the obverse of the final type, which was retained with slight modifications for 
all subsequent issues up to and including the reign of James 1, nearly all traces of Gothic 
influence have been removed from the obverse design. The throne is now of simple form 
with decorative side pillars and patterned back. The figure of the king is well propor- 
tioned and bears a tall crown with orb and cross, while at the feet is the Tudor symbol 
of a portcullis with chains. The inner circle is decorated with small fleurs. The lettering 
and stops are as type IV and probably the same punches were used, as the curious a 
with one top serif missing is found on all the dies. 

Only one obverse die is known of this type, still with the special lis mint-mark 
(PI. X, 6), but it is found with two reverse dies, one with the crosslet and one with the 
pheon mark. These are otherwise identical and, though having the same general design 
as the reverses of types III and IV, no longer have the lis and lions on the petals. We 
have noted nine of the crosslet and six of the pheon sovereigns, but in addition three 
double sovereigns are known from the dies, two with crosslet and one with pheon reverse. 

Ryals. The ordinary indenture signed at the beginning of the new reign, i.e. on 
2 November 1485 with Giles Daubeny and Bartholomew Reed, provided for the striking 
of ryals to weigh 120 grains and pass for Kk. with their halves and quarters, but the only 
known issue of a coin corresponding to this was that which must have appeared at the 
same time as the first sovereign following the order of October 1489, as it bears the cross 
fitchy mark on the reverse (PI. X, 7). 

This rare piece, of which seven specimens are at present known, copies the obverse 
design of the original ryal of Edward IV with the crowned figure of the king with sword 
and shield standing in a ship, but on the reverse has the large double rose with a small 
central shield bearing the lilies of France only. There are, of course, modifications in the 



obverse design compared with the last ryals of Edward TV — the shape of the ship and 
shield, the figure of the king with tall double crown, and the two flags, one flying from 
the bow with the letter ‘h’ and one from the stem with what looks like a wyvern but is 
probably intended for a dragon. The lettering is the normal one of the contemporary 
groats and the stops are trefoils on both sides. No reasonable explanation has so far 
been offered for the presence of the French shield on the reverse. 

Here is a summary of these coins with a note of some of the more important speci- 
mens. All except Lis 1-1 have been illustrated many times, but attention is specially 
drawn to Lawrence’s article 'On the Coinage of Henry VII’ ( NC , 4th ser.. xviii, 1919). 


Sovereigns and Doable Sovereigns: 


I. 

If. 

III. 

I VO). 

O). 

V(«). 
(«. 
R vats : 


Obv. No mint-mark. 
Obv. Cinquefoil. 
Obv. Dragon. 


Rev. Cross fitchy (RCL 1667, Ryan 104, Hunt., BM 3). 

Rev. Cinquefoil (BM 4). 

Rev. Dragon l (4 mullets by mint-mark). (RCL 1676. Ryan 105, 
BM 5). 

Obv. Lis I- 1 (No inner circle, 5 lis beneath king). 

Rev. Dragon 2 (Rosette within 4 saltires by mm.) (BM 6). 

Obv. Lis 1-2 (Double inner circle, nothing below king). 

Rev. Dragon 2 (RCL 3186, Ryan 106, BM 7/8). 

Obv. Lis II. Rev. Crosslet (RCL 1687, Ryan 107, BM 10). 

(Double sovereigns from same dies — Ryan 103, BM 1). 

Obv. Lis II. Rev. Pheon (RCL 4039, BM 1 1). 

(Double sovereign from same dies — BM 2). 

Obv. No mint-mark. Rev. Cross fitchy (RCL 1668, Ryan 108, BM 12, Ashm,, Fit?.., Hunt., 

Paris). 


Chapter IX 

Dates of Types and Mint-marks and the Privy Marks of the Reign 

W. J. W. POTTER 

So far there have been little more than hints as to the dates during which the various 
types and mint-marks were current, and it is now time to go more deeply into the 
question to see if it is possible to discover something more definite for the changes which 
occurred during the reign but particularly in the types and mint-marks. 

We have already seen that the types on the large silver represented five stages in the 
development of the portrait bust, culminating in the profile, and their dating is to a large 
extent dependent on what is decided for the mint-marks. The dating of the profiles is 
of special interest as it involves also the appearance of the first shilling in the English 
series. 

As to the mint-marks I think there can be little doubt that these represent the mark 
which the mintmaster was enjoined by his indenture to place ‘on all moneys he shall 
make of gold and silver, so that another time if need be he may know which are his work 
among other like moneys and which are not’. 

There was a regular series of mint-marks, changed at intervals which seem to have 
averaged about two years, probably for accounting purposes, and also special marks 
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used for experimental issues or purposes which are now obscure. The small money, both 
in gold and silver, often bore marks not in the regular series. 

The evidence available to us to determine the vital dates is perhaps rather more 
substantial than in the earlier reigns, but we still have to rely a great deal on comparisons 
and probabilities for most of our conclusions. Firstly, among surviving documents, we 
have three indentures between the king and his mintmasters. The first on 4 November 
1485 with Sir Giles Daubeney and Sir Bartholomew Reed; the second on 20 November 
1492 with Sir Bartholomew Reed and Sir John Shaa; and the third and last on 20 
November 1505 with Robert Fenrother and William Reed. 

Three other valuable documents are known. First, the Commission of 28 October 1489 
ordering the sovereign; second, the Act of 19 Henry VII, cap. 5 of January 1504; and 
third, the Proclamation of 5 July 1504, of which the Society of Antiquaries possesses 
a copy, and which was reproduced with Mr. Carlyon-Britton’s article on ‘The Last 
Coinage of Henry VI 1’ (BNJ 1926). Finally, we have the mint returns of bullion issued 
from the Tower, for each year of the king's reign except 1490-4, as published in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, 5th ser., vol. ix, 1929, by Miss E. Stokes. 

Now as to the usefulness of these sources. There is a conflict of opinion as to whether 
a new indenture meant a change of type or mint-mark. It has been said that an indenture 
was only a business contract between the king and his mint officials setting forth the 
terms and conditions of minting. When an indenture involved a change of mintmasters, 
however, as it usually did, then it must have involved also a change of mark, and I think 
that this can be demonstrated in this reign. 

As regards the bullion figures, these can assist in two ways. Firstly, the comparative 
abundance of surviving specimens can be related to the figures of bullion turned into 
coin, and secondly, dates given against various amounts can sometimes be very signifi- 
cant. Normally, the mint accounting year ran from Michaelmas to Michaelmas, but 
in several instances in any reign other dates will be found, which might be indicative 
of changes of mint-mark. 

Now taking these sources of evidence in their order, the first indenture merely gives 
us the official date for the commencement of Henry VlI’s coinage. The terms and 
conditions are the same as for Richard III. We come, therefore, to the commission for 
the sovereign. Of the five known types of this beautiful coin, only two have regular 
mint-marks found on the groats. The earlier of these is the long cross fitchy, and it is 
therefore assumed that this W'as the sovereign authorized and issued in 1489, especially as 
the few known halves or ryals, all from the same pair of dies, similarly authorized by the 
Commission of 1489, also have the long cross fitchy on the reverse. This, therefore, gives 
us a date for the cross fitchy mark. 

I have already suggested a very short period of currency for this mark and the lis, and 
it is quite possible that they were both used concurrently with the early rose or late lis 
over half-rose. The compound marks would then have occupied the four years from 
November 1485 to Michaelmas 1489, giving two years each for the halved lis and rose, 
and the lis over half-rose or rose and sun. For the rose mark I would then suggest 
a further two years to Michaelmas 1491. 1 think this period of two years had by then 
become accepted as normal, though it was modified in certain circumstances. Such 
circumstances would have occurred with the indenture of 20 November 1492, and I 
think we may allot the fourteen months from Michaelmas 1491 to that date for the 
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‘no-mint-mark' groats, with a change to the heraldic cinquefoil on the appointment of 
Reed and Shaa as mintmasters. This latter mark was a very likely one for Reed at any 
rate to choose, as it was the mark in force when lie became mintmaster under Edward IV 
in 1483, though he may then have changed it to the sun and rose. The normal Lwo years’ 
currency for the cinquefoil would bring it up to Michaelmas 1494. 

I am influenced in the foregoing view as to the ‘no-mint-marks' and cinquefoil groats 
partly by the comparative abundance of surviving specimens, as unfortunately there is 
a blank in the bullion figures for the five years to 14 October 1494, and partly by the 
evidence of the Durham pennies as explained by Dr. Brooke in English Coins. Bishop 
Sherwood died in 1494 and his successor Fox took over the see in 1495. All the pennies 
of Sherwood have the old lettering and trefoil stops corresponding to the plain double- 
arched crown groats, while those of Fox have the new ornate lettering and rosette stops 
of the escallop mark. 

A further point which has some bearing on this matter is that right at the end of the 
currency of the cinquefoil mark we find one or two very rare groats from experimental 
dies on which jewels were added to the arches of the crown. It was in 1494 that Alexander 
of Brugsal was invited over from the Continent to act as chief graver to Henry VII, and 
this change, which in the next escallop mark was consolidated by a new bust and crown, 
might well be attributed to him or to his influence. It cannot be a coincidence that 
a considerable modification was also made to the designs of the angels with the appearance 
of the escallop mark. 

We now come to a more obscure period, viz. the nine years between 20 November 
1494 and the Act of 19 Henry VII, cap. 5, which was passed by the Parliament of 
25 January 1504. This was the Act which ordered that the coinage should in future be 
more carefully struck on a slightly larger flan to show a full circle or beaded edge around 
each coin, in order that clipping without detection should be impossible. As already 
mentioned, the surviving coins show that the mark current at this time was the grey- 
hound's head no. 2 and also that this mark was nearing the end of its currency, as the 
more common earlier coins with the double-jewelled crown show the old type of finish. 

All this is confirmed by the Proclamation of 5 July 1504 which gave effect to the 
provisions of the Act and explained to the public the terms on which the old and new 
coins would be valid. The confirmation is to be found in the illustrations of coins which 
appear in the right-hand margin of the copy printed for public display, a specimen of 
which is in possession of the Society of Antiquaries. These include two of the new' style 
single-arch coins, one with the greyhound’s head and the other w'ith the crosslet mark, 
proving that these two marks had been current between January and July 1504, and we 
may assume the change to have taken place perhaps at 31 March 1504. 

As we ow'e the publication of this proclamation to Mr. Carlyon-Britton l think I 
should say that his opinion was that these illustrations were added subsequently and are 
therefore of no use in determining the dates of currency of the two marks concerned. 
This opinion has been influenced by his theory that the greyhound’s head mark was 
instituted specially to distinguish the new groats with full outer circle, so that the crosslet 
mark could not possibly have appeared before the proclamation. In support of his view 
he claimed that the illustrations are inappropriate to the subject matter because the later 
crosslet groat is shown with an incomplete outer circle, whereas the greyhound's head 
coin has a complete circle. If we examine these illustrations, however, we shall see that 
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they are, in fact, produced from woodblocks, such as would have had to be cut for the 
large number of copies necessary (they were to be distributed to all cities, towns, and 
large villages), and the incomplete outer circle on the crosslet groat is simply a failure of 
the impression to register fully on one side. I think it is amply evident, therefore, that 
the illustrations are contemporary with the proclamation and were intended to show the 
public the actual coins chiefly referred to in it. 

Having now fixed the final date for the currency of the greyhound's head mark, we 
can return to the question of the nine years 20 November 1494 to 31 March 1504, into 
which we have to fit the six marks: escallop, pansy, leopard’s head crowned, lis-issuant- 
from-rose, anchor, and greyhound's head. There is only one source of guidance to which 
we can look and that is the bullion figures. In the published records these appear as 
follows: 


14.10.1494-29.9.1498 

(4 yrs.) 

Silver 

19,447 

Gold 

3,275 lb. 

29.9.1498-29.9.1500 

(2 „ ) 

23,953 

1,787 „ 

29.9.1500-29.9.1502 

(2 , 

. ) 

20,971 

2,424 „ 

29.9.1502-29.9.1503 

(1 yr.) 

7,773 

1,272 „ 

29.9.1503-29.9.1504 

(1 , 

, ) 

13,811 

1,612 „ 


Here we have a period of ten years to cover six marks on the silver or five on the gold. 
As there was apparently no break in the production of the latter metal during the cur- 
rency of the leopard’s head crowned on the silver, 1 think we may take the L.H.C. and 
L.l.R. marks as one, giving exactly two years for each mark. If we divide up the bullion 
totals on this basis we have: 

14.10.1494-29.9.1496— Escallop, say 9,750 1,650 lb. 

29.9.1496-29.9.1498 —Pansy 9,750 1,625 „ 

29.9.1498-29.9.1500 — L.H.C./L.I.R. 24,000 1,800 „ 

29.9.1500-29.9.1502 —Anchor 21,000 2,400 „ 

29.9.1502-29.9.1504 —Greyhound’s Head 21,500 2.900 „ 

If the surviving specimens of these marks are to be taken as a criterion, however, there 
is something wrong with these figures. The commonest marks in both metals are the 
pansy and anchor, next we have the escallop and greyhound’s head, and finally the 
L.H.C. and L.l.R. coins. Further, it has already been agreed that the G.H. mark ceased 
to be used by the end of March 1504, It would seem, therefore, that the division would 
be better made as follows: 


Escallop 

14.10.1494-29.9.1496 

a 

yrs.) 

19,500 

1,650 lb. 

Pansy 

29.9.1496-29.9.1499 

(3 

„ ) 

21,500 

i 5">5 

L.H.C. 'L.l.R. 

29.9.1499-29.9.1500 

(1 

yr.) 

12,000 

900 „ 

Anchor 

29.9.1500-29.9.1502 

(2 

yrs.) 

21,000 

2,400 „ 

G.H. 1/2 

29.9.1502-31.3.1504 

(1 

L, ) 

14,500 

2,100 „ 


Although three years have been given to the pansy mark, at least a further year would 
be required if we accept Mr. Carlyon-Britton’s theory as regards the tun and pansy half- 
groats of Canterbury, discussed in Chapter V, leaving only 31 years to accommodate the 
coins of the leopard’s head crowned, lis-issuant-from-rose, anchor and greyhound’s head 
marks, a proposition manifestly untenable. If the currency of the pansy mark was in fact 
extended for some reason for a further year, this would account for the compensating 
reduction in the period of the L.H.R./L.I.R. marks, a reduction certainly supported by 
the comparative scarcity of these coins and the absence of any L.H.C. gold. 
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We are left now only with the crosslet and pheon marks, and it is reasonable to assume 
that the change from one to the other was occasioned by the coming into force of the 
indenture with Robt. Fenrother and Wm. Reed on 20 November 1505. This would give 
to the crosslet mark a currency of a little over eighteen months, or about the same as 
the greyhound's head, and to the pheon the remaining 31 years of the reign. The bullion 
figures show that the mint year Michaelmas 21 to Michaelmas 22 Hen. VII was split into 
two periods with a gap of one month — November 1505 — when production must have 
ceased at the mint, probably to allow the accounts of the old partnership to be settled. 
We can therefore assume with some certainty, 1 think, that the crosslet mark ceased to 
be current on 1 November 1505, and the mark of the new masters, the pheon, was 
brought into use when the mint reopened on 1 December. 

The pheon was still current on the death of the king in April 1509 and it remains 
only to add that the totals allotted to the last two marks under the foregoing arrange- 
ment, viz. 

Cross-crosslet Silver: 32,000 1b. Gold: 3,800 1b. 

Pheon Silver: 53,000 1b. Gold: 18,250 1b. 

correspond very well with the surviving specimens of each. 

There remains now only to discuss the problems of date relating to the appearance of 
the shillings, groats, and halves with the profile portrait. It has already been stated that 
no order is known for the production of the shilling, nor for the fundamental change in 
style to the ‘half-face’ portrait. However, the position is by no means as obscure as it 
w'ould seem as there are references to the new coins in the works of three sixteenth- 
century chroniclers, namely : Robert Fabyan, in his ‘ Concordance of Histories ’, Raphael 
Holinshed, in his Chronicle, and John Stow, in his ‘Summary of English Chronicles’. 

Unfortunately, only the first-mentioned of these was actually living at the time, the 
others having written some fifty years later. Here are the relevant extracts: 

1. Fabyan, under the 19th year of Henry VII (1504), writes: 

Upon the XXV day of January began a Parlyament at Westminster . . . and in the forenamed parlya- 
ment was ordeyned a new coyne of sylver, as grotes and shyllynges with half faces ... an a correccyon 
was dyvysed for clipped grotes. 

2. Holinshed, under the year 1504, writes: 

On the five and twentith of Januarie began a parlement at Westminster. ... A new coin of silver was 
ordeined of grotes and halfe grotes, which bare but half faces; and some pieces of the value of twelve 
pens were then stamped, though very few of that sort came abroad. 

3. John Stow, under 1504, writes: 

The 29 of January began a Parliament at Westminster. A new coinc was appoynted, that is to say, 
groate and half groate which bare but half faces; the same time also a groate, which was in value 1 2d, 
butt of those few were coined. 

It will be noted that all three chroniclers, the last two probably copying from 
Fabyan, connect the appearance of the profile coins with the enactment for coins with 
a full outer circle, which was the only Act concerning the coinage passed by this par- 
liament. The wording of this (cap. 5), however, was as follows: 

The King our Soverayn Lord, by thadvyce of his Counseill hath causid to be made newe Coyns of 



grotes and pens of two pens, and that every pese of the same coynes shall have a sercle aboute the 
utter part thereof 

with no mention whatever either of shillings or of coins with ‘half-faces’. 

The confusion may have arisen with the meaning of the word ‘coin’. It is probably 
correct to say that this word could mean cither design, i.e. die, or ‘coins’ as understood 
today. The Act itself was undoubtedly retrospective, i.e. it referred to something which 
had already taken place- ‘The King . . . hath causid to be made . . — before the new 
sitting of Parliament which merely ratified the proceeding, and the new coins with the 
full outer circle were probably already in circulation but had not been particularly 
noticed. About the same time, however, the experimental profile coins must have begun 
to appear and these were sufficiently novel, if not startling, in appearance for the public 
to assume that these were the new coins referred to in the Act. Whatever the real 
explanation may be, 1 think it is amply demonstrated that the profile coins, including 
the shillings, made their first appearance about the beginning of 1504. 

There remains to say a further word on the question of the special privy marks on 
the coins of this reign. As will already have been noted these are quite as complicated 
as those of any previous period, and, in fact, might at times be considered even more 
complex. We have seen the use of a variety of stops in the reverse legends, stops in 
various positions by the mark of the cross over the crown, mutilations of the stops 
themselves, varieties of fleurs, broken letters in innumerable combinations, and the use 
of varying spellings of words in the obverse legend. None of these can be related to 
three-monthly Pyx periods and of none can we even hazard a guess as to its significance. 

As all these extra marks have been specifically mentioned and related to the different 
types, denominations, and metals when they w'ere described, it is not proposed to go over 
them again. However, to illustrate the fantastic complexity of at least one of the systems 
employed I would like to deal a little more fully with the type of reverse stopping which 
I have called ‘coded - , which I think merits some further description. These are the stops 

-saltires or rosettes — which are to be found in the inner legends of the full-face groats 
from the cinquefoils onwards before and after the words civitas and LONDON . 1 That 
these were purposely inserted and are not purely ornamental or meant as space fillers is 
easily seen from coins having wide gaps where stops could have been placed but were 
not and others where the stops had to be struck over part of letters or the cross to get 
them in. 

These stops were used for privy marking by taking various combinations of none, one, 
and tw'O stops in the four positions mentioned. Used in this way there are eighty-one 
possible combinations available but, as far as 1 have been able to check from the limited 
quantity of coins examined, probably less than half of these were used in any one mark. 
As an illustration of the sort of combinations which are encountered, here is a list of 
those found on typical lots of twelve each of the leopard's head crowned, lis-issuanl- 
from-rose and crosslet groats and thirty-four of the anchors, from the British Museum 


and my collections: 

L.H.C. 

L.I.R. 

Anchor Crosslet 

00/00 

5 

3 

2 

00/10 

1 

1 

2 


1 I do not propose to discuss possible equivalents on other silver denominations or on the gold which may or 
may not exist. 
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00 I 1 
01/00 
01/10 
01/1 1 
10/10 
10/11 
1 1 01 
11/11 
1 1/12 
20/00 
20/10 
20 20 
21 00 
21 02 
2110 
211 1 
21 20 
21.22 
22 00 
->2 ">"> 


L.H.C. 

1 

2 


L.l.R. Anchor Crosslet 

2 2 
2 


12 


12 


34 


12 


The most obvious thing here is that the early marks used mostly combinations of 0 
and 1 stop, whereas the later concentrated more on those containing 2 stops. It will be 
noted that among this small collection of coins no less than twenty-two different 
combinations can be found, so that it is quite possible that an examination of many 
more examples could show that almost all of the eighty-one possibles were employed 
at one time or another during the reign. 

1 hope that this digression will interest some other coin enthusiast sufficiently for him 
to delve deeper into the fascinating question of these really extraordinary indicators, 
with all the others mentioned, and one day perhaps the lost secret of their significance 
will be unravelled. The answer should be something fairly impressive to require the 
addition of such a complex system of indicating marks. 


KEY TO PLATES 
PLATE IX 

Chapter VIII: Gold Coinage 

1. Angel, mm. Lis over sun and rose, Iienric over Ricard (RCL 1670). 

2. „ same obverse die, but reverse of no mark issue (BM). 

3/4. „ mm. Rose (only two known) (BM). 

5. „ no mm. (BM — St. Albans Find). 

6. „ no mm. Rev. Heraldic cinquefoil (EJW). 

7. ,, mm. Heraldic cinquefoil. Rev. no. mm. (EJW ex HAP). 

8. ,, mm. Escallop, design 2, plain lettering B (BM). 

9. „ mm. „ „ 3, lettering Cl (BM). 

10. „ mm. „ „ 3, small lettering El (EJW). 

11. „ mm. Pansy type 1 lie, mark of new form (Ashm.). 

12. „ mm. „ ,, „ late mark with saltire, small lettering (Ashm.). 

13. „ mm. Anchor/Iatc pansy. Third type of spear end (RCL 1683). 

14. „ mm. G.H. 1, small lettering (WJP). 
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15. Angel, mm. G.H. 2/Cross-crossIct (only one known) (Ashm.). 

16. ,, mm. Cross-crosslet, early head of St. Michael and spear end, rosette stops on reverse (WJP). 

17. „ mm. Cross-crosslet, late head of St. Michael, rosette stops both sides (EJW). 

18. ,, mm. Cross-crosslet, rosette stops on obverse, saltires on (reverse only one known) (EJW). 

19. ,, mm. Cross-crosslet and pheon on obverse, pheon on reverse (only one known) (RCL 4044). 

20. Half-angel, mm. Lis on rose, hENRic over ricaro (BM). 

21. „ mm. Rose/Cross-crosslet, four saltires enclosing rosette by reverse mark (Schn.). 

PLATE X 

1. Sovereign, mm. Cross fitchy, on reverse only (BM). 

,, mm. Heraldic cinquefoil (BM). 

„ mm. Dragon (Schn.). 

„ mm. Lis/Dragon, obverse only shown, and has no inner circle (BM). 

,, mm. „ normal obverse shown (Ashm.). 

,, mm. Lis/Crosslet, obverse only shown. Reverses of nos. 4, 5, and 6 are similar to that 

of no. 3, except for the mint-mark. 

7. Ryal mm. Cross fitchy, on reverse only (Ashm.). 


KEY TO THE ABBREVIATIONS USED FOR COLLECTIONS 

AHB Messrs. A. H. Baldwin & Sons 

Ashm. Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 

BM British Museum 

CEB C. E. Blunt 

EJW E. J. Winstanley 

FAW F. A. Walters 

Fitz. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 

GVD G. V. Doubleday 

HAP H. A. Parsons 

Hunt. Hunterian Collection, The University, Glasgow 

LAL L. A. Lawrence 

RCB R. Carlyon-Britcon 

RCL R. C. Lockett 

Schn. H. Schneider 

WJP W. J. Potter 
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FIVE TUDOR NOTES 


J. P. C. KENT 

THE RYAL OF HENRY VIII 

In 1799 the National Collection acquired, with many other coins from the Cracherode 
Bequest, a gold piece of Henry VIII purporting to be a ryal (PI. XI, 1). It first appeared 
about 1780, and remains unique. Accepted without question for well over a century, it 
was condemned as false by Dr. G. C. Brooke, and relegated to the forgery series. This 
condemnation was sustained by Whitton. 1 consider that the grounds on which this 
piece was condemned are inadequate, and it has accordingly been restored to its 
appropriate place. 

That ryals were authorized, and indeed struck, under Henry VIII is not in dispute. 
It is also apparent that they must have been exceedingly rare. The Flemish coin-valua- 
tion books illustrate such rarities as Henry VII’s ryal, and Henry VIH’s crown of the 
rose, but can offer no picture of a Henry VIII ryal. 

The piece under discussion is of good gold (S.G. 19-4., i.e. approximately pure) and 
weighs nearly correctly, 118-6 grains. Whitton writes as follows: ‘The piece . . . may 
have been copied from a genuine coin. Though plausible in its ensemble and weight, its 
detail is unconvincing. It shows, for instance, the King wearing the now obsolete open 
crown, and both the lettering and the form of the i.m. Portcullis differ materially from 
those seen on any other piece of Henry VIII.’ Such criticism is confused. The piece is 
manifestly not a cast, though even if it were, it would still be evidence for the original. 
A struck forgery of such quality, and with the peculiar archaic crown mentioned by 
Whitton, produced c. 1780 is inconceivable, and we must therefore suppose it contem- 
porary. Whitton’s other detailed criticisms are now seen to be without foundation. 
Our coin has in fact the same fount of letters and stops found on the Portcullis angels 
and groats (PI. XI, 2, 3). Identity even extends to a characteristic flaw in the mark of 
contraction after henric and vm. 

There is, no doubt, a superficial similarity between our ryal and the rose noble of 
Edward IV (PI. XI, 4). It is, however, quite out of the question that one could have 
been tooled from the other. In the first place, tooling is manifestly absent. Secondly, it 
would require a complete reworking of the margin to construct the legend and stops as 
we have them. Thirdly, Henry’s hair hangs straight down after the manner of the early 
Tudors; Edward IV’s was always curled in the Plantagenet style. Fourthly, the obverse 
rose, with its hollow petals and bold looped outline, is quite different from Edward’s 
flat-petalled flower. Fifthly, Henry’s coat of arms is furnished with bulbous-headed 
lis, in sharp contrast to the thin pointed fleurs used for Edward. 

Objections to the form of the privy mark have no greater validity. The crowned port- 
cullis has two basic shapes, with and without barbs to the vertical bars. The chains are 
always added to the die separately, and have various shapes, looped and otherwise. 
The curious cabled effect of our ryal’s portcullis chains is almost certainly due to the 
double striking evident on the adjacent inner circle. 

C 2220 M 
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My evidence yields the following conclusion. The piece is not an eighteenth-century 
concoction. To make it, the forger would have needed to collate the genuine groat and 
angel founts, stops and all, and reproduce them complete with flaws. It is not a cast. 
It is not tooled from an Edward IV ryal — the only series of correct weight and general 
type. It uses genuine Tower letters of the Portcullis period. I conclude that the Henry VIII 
ryal is certainly authentic. 

We are left with the archaic crown, for the hair style beneath is Tudor enough. 
Perhaps it was hoped at first to give the coin some of the continental popularity en- 
joyed by its predecessor. It may be that the changes in financial policy evidenced by the 
Second Coinage of 1526 accounts for its discontinuance, for there is reason to suppose 
that our ryal belongs late in the Portcullis period. The bulbous-headed lis of the ryal are 
found, not on the Portcullis angels and groats, but on those bearing the subsequent 
Sunburst and Lis marks. The only trial of the pyx under Henry VIII to mention ryals 
shows them being ‘tried’ with George nobles. We may perhaps see here evidence both of 
the date of the only surviving example and of the circumstances which render it so rare. 

A COPY OF THE CROWN OF THE ROSE IN 
LEEDS MUSEUM 

Through the kindness of Dr. Owen, formerly Director of the City Museum, Leeds, I 
am able to publish a remarkable imitation of the exceedingly rare crown of the rose of 
1526 (PI. XI, 5). This was found on the site of a fair — as fakes often are — on Wood- 
house Moor (Nat. Grid. ref. SE 292354) and has been acquired by the Leeds Museum. 

The piece is of pewter gilt, and appears to be cast from a genuine coin (struck from the 
same dies as the specimen in the National Collection (PI. XI, 6)) and the details of both 
obverse and reverse designs are exactly reproduced. The lettering, however, was recut in 
the mould, and the result has been to barbarize the legends, though traces of the original 
impression can still be seen at some points. 

The mould may have served to produce fakes, but it may be doubted whether the 
piece in question is a forgery. It weighs 116-2 grains, as compared with the 51 grains of 
its prototype. It is more significant that its weight is almost exactly double that of the 
common crown of the double rose (57-3 gr.) and I would suggest that it is in fact a weight. 
Indeed the choice of a discontinued, but appropriate, design might in view of its 
metrology be held to remove the piece definitely from the class of forgery to that of 
unofficial coin weight. 

There is a distinct pinch in the side immediately above the crown on the obverse, 
suggesting the possibility of the object having served as a pendant ornament at some 
stage of its career. 

A LOST VARIETY OF THE GEORGE NOBLE 

That well-known rarity the George noble (Fig. 1) is one of many fine coins that 
impart a welcome variety to the designs of the Tudor period. This note draws attention 
to the occurrence in Flemish coin-valuation books of a variety which is not known to 
have survived, and which appears to be unrecorded (the lower coin on Fig. 2). It differs 
substantially from all known George nobles. On the George side, the saint brandishes 
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a sword instead of thrusting with his lance, while the dragon’s tail curls up over the 
horse’s back. On the ship side, the vessel is furnished with three cruciform masts, with 
rigging, as opposed to the usual one, and the letters hr are omitted. Since the valuation 
books regularly misquote marginal legends and make no attempt to reproduce letter 



Fig. 1 
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Fig. 2 


forms, the evidence of the illustration on these points has little value. There can be no 
doubt, however, that in 1551 the compiler of our book 1 believed that two varieties of the 
George noble existed and, since his purpose was purely practical, there seems no good 
reason to doubt this. It may yet appear, to justify Joos Lambrecht’s entry. 

A BASE GROAT IN THE NAME OF HENRY VIII, 

WITH A FRENCH COUNTERMARK 

In June 1640 the government of Louis XIII of France decreed that billon douzaines 
should no longer remain in circulation, unless they received the countermark of 
a fleur-de-lis within an oval frame. This allowed them to remain current, passing for one 

1 Joos Lambrecht, D'Onglievaliieer de gauden Hertooghdommen , Graafschappen, Heerlickheden Lan- 
ende zelveren Munte van diverschen Coningrijcken, den aide Steden, Ghent, 1551. 
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denier. Many pieces survive bearing this surcharge (PI. XI, 7), but unexpected is the 
discovery of the mark on a base Canterbury groat in the name of Henry VIII (PI. XI, 8). 
The coin, in the British Museum, was struck under Edward VI and is type (d), second 
variety, of Whitton’s classification. Base groats disappeared rapidly from currency in 
England after 1561, and it is remarkable that one could still be found circulating in 
France nearly a century after issue. The standard of the base groat (40 gr., 4 oz. fine) 
compares closely with that of the billon douzaines, most of which were about 36 gr., 3 oz. 
fine. In its present condition the groat weighs 31-3 gr. A group of four countermarked 
douzaines was found to average 33-0 gr. 


A SUPPOSED PATTERN SOVEREIGN OF ELIZABETH I 

In 1742 Horace Walpole acquired in the sale of the Earl of Oxford’s collection a lot 1 
including an object described as ‘a piece of a Sovereign of Elizabeth I’ (PI. XI, 9). This 
passed through the Strawberry Hill sale in 1842 2 and is now in the National Collection. 
Walpole wrote of it: 3 ‘It is a fragment of one of her last broad pieces, representing her 
horridly old and deformed: An entire coin with this image is not known: It is universally 
supposed that the die was broken by her command, and that some workman of the mint 
cut out this morsel, which contains barely the face ... it has never been engraved.’ 
Since the piece was unknown before this time, the ‘universal supposition’ is probably 
no more than Walpole’s own uncontroverted conjecture. 

Kenyon and Brooke, amongst others, ignore the piece but, though it was implicitly 
condemned by Lawrence, 4 a general impression remains that it is an authentic pattern. 
I consider it to be a demonstrable fake. 

That it was once a genuine piece is beyond doubt. The reverse die has a characteristic 
flaw found on an anchor-marked sovereign of 1597-1600 (PI. XI, 10). The obverse, 
however, is the product of ruthless tooling, which has removed the inner circle on either 
side of the head. Examination under a low-power microscope clearly shows it running 
below the crown. The hag-like countenance and crude ruff are the results of a most 
thorough recutting. 

An act of vandalism, perpetrated in the early eighteenth century, we must suppose, 
has turned a genuine Elizabeth sovereign, perhaps already mutilated, into a worthless 
fraud. It is not surprising that subsequent forgers were found to realize Walpole’s desire 
for an entire coin with this spurious image (PI. XI, 1 1). 

1 Lot 109. 2 Sale no. 10, lot 9. 

3 Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors of England (1758), i, p. 125. 4 BNJ iv (1907), p. 316. 



A MYTHICAL SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
TOKEN OF CARDIFF 

D. W. DYKES 

Shortly before his death the late J. G. Milne contributed to this Journal an article on 
some seventeenth-century tokens which, while not listed in Williamson’s second edition 
of William Boyne’s catalogue, were included in the cabinets of the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford. 1 



Milne pointed out in his paper that the nucleus of the university collection of seven- 
teenth-century tokens had been formed by an eighteenth-century antiquary, Browne Willis 
of Christ Church, whose collection of English coins in 1 7 1 6 was said by Thomas Hearne, 
the mentor of Oxford numismatists in the early part of that century, to have been the 
finest he had ever seen. Elsewhere Milne tells us that one of Browne Willis’s early 
captures was an Oxford pattern crown of Charles I — probably the finest specimen known 
today — which he bought for 12 s. 6c/. from an old lady who had kept it ever since it was 
struck. 2 This, however, is by the way. Browne Willis’s importance here is that in addition 
to his token collection he left at his death in 1760 a miscellany of numismatic notes at 
present catalogued by the Ashmolean Museum as Willis MS. 63 and contemporaneously 
described as ‘Loose papers of our English coins bound up together as pickt up from & 
among my papers in this Book’. 3 One of these papers comprises a note communicated 
by Francis Wise, at that time Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian, instancing a number of 
trade tokens that had apparently been shown to him. Among these tokens is a penny 
supposedly of Cardiff which had been shown to Wise by Mr. Richard Langford and 
was described in the following terms: 

H 

James Hughes in Cardiff 1 668 I I 

I D 

This particular token did not find its way into the Browne Willis cabinet but his 
failure to secure Langford's coin did not dampen Willis’s already awakened ardour to 
seek a Cardiff issue. 

1 J. G. Milne, ‘Seventeenth Century Tokens: The xiv, pp. 53-62. 

Browne Willis Cabinet’, BNJ xxvi, pp. 333-8. 3 Browne Willis MS. 63, originally in the Bodleian 

3 J. G. Milne, ‘Oxford Coin-Collectors of the Library, was transferred to the Ashmolean in 1921. 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries’, Oxoniensia, 
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In 1741 he presented his tokens to the university but Willis’s numismatic interest was 
by no means diminished. 1 Some time afterwards he recorded on page 112 of MS. 63 
those Welsh tokens which he had already obtained and those he was still seeking. 

All counties in England got Town and Traders Tokens of which are given to the University of 
Oxford But in Wales only these few as yet procured so any Additional ones will be gladly purchased 
not one of Cardigan or merioneth shire of any place met with & in Pembrokeshire only a poor one 
of Haverford West & in Radnorshire only one of Prestegne. 

Co : Brecknock Hay & Brecknock 
Co : Glamorgan Swansey & Cowbridge 
Co: Carmarthen Carmarthen & Kidwelly 

In North Wales 

Beaumaurice & Holy Head Co : Anglesey 
Conway & Bangor Co : Carnarvon 
Denbigh & Wrexham Co : Denbigh 
Caerwis & Northop Co: Flint 
Llanwillyn & Welshpool Co : Montgomery 
Co: Monmouth wanting Uske Newport Pontypool (much desired? 2 ) 

Chepstow Caerlen Monmouth & Abergavenny allready got 
To apply to the Revd Mr. Harris Prebendary of Llandaff at 
Llandaff near CaerdifT South Wales 

Caerdiflf Pembroke Nethe Radnor Knighton Crickhowell much wanted and desired. 

Willis’s proposed approach to the Prebendary of Llandaff, if ever it was made, 
proved to be of little avail as far as a Cardiff token was concerned. Willis, in fact, never 
succeeded in adding one to his collection. Langford’s piece as described is quite un- 
known today and indeed the evidence of MS. 63 is all there is to support its very existence. 

The original 1858 edition of Boyne, however, does include a Cardiff token (Boyne: 
Wales — 7) similar in all respects, with the exception of its date, 1669, to the Browne 
Willis coin. Boyne though also lists under Cardiff a second coin (Boyne: Wales — 8 and 
plate 37. 5), differenced from its partner in that the town name is spelt carovse instead 
of Cardiff. 3 It is perhaps significant that the accompanying plate illustrates only the 
carovse piece and in 1891 Williamson and his collaborators, unconvinced that it ever 
existed, removed the Cardiff counterpart from the second edition of Boyne. 

In their second edition the original attribution of the carovse token was also called 
into question and with some reason it was given to Caerwys, a small town in Flintshire 
(Williamson’s Boyne: Wales — 13). Caerwys is pronounced ‘caroose’ and there is little 
doubt that carovse is an English phonetical spelling of the town name, such phonetical 
spellings being, of course, by no means uncommon on seventeenth-century tokens. 

Two specimens of the Caerwys (carovse) token are known today in public collections 
— the Browne Willis token in the Ashmolean Museum and a second coin in the National 
Museum of Wales presented to that institution by Mr. L. S. R. Jones of Tonypandy. 
Both are dated 1669 as is Boyne’s — although one might presume that this last is none 
other than that from the Ashmolean. 

The attribution of a token to Cardiff so exactly similar to that of Caerwys even to 
the extent of the initial of the trader’s wife goes beyond the bounds of coincidence and 

1 According to Thomas Snelling in the Preface to Esq., which is now in the Bodleian library at Oxford, 
his View of the Copper Coin and Coinage of England, and is the compleatest that has come under our notice’. 
1766, ‘The first person that appears to have made a 2 This is illegible, 
collection of these tokens, was the late Brown Willis, 3 See Fig. 1. 
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cannot be maintained with any degree of confidence whatsoever. Quite properly one 
might suggest that what Langford possessed was in reality a badly worn Caerwys coin, 
probably so worn that its date as well as town name was misread. 

In conclusion, one further point might perhaps not be thought to be out of place: the 
mythical Cardiff token is a penny. While this denomination is common in north Wales — 
in Caerwys itself a surgeon, Thomas Wynne, also issued penny tokens in 1668 and 
1669 — it is quite unknown in the counties of south and mid-Wales. 

My notes on seventeenth-century Welsh trade tokens, from which the foregoing is 
taken, were originally compiled some ten years ago and my thanks are due to Mr. 
Anthony Thompson who first drew my attention to the Browne Willis manuscripts and 
who very kindly transcribed p. 112 for me recently to check against an earlier tran- 
scription of my own. 



RICHARD THOMAS SAMUEL 
( 1831 - 1906 ) 

R. C. BELL, M.B., F.R.C.S. 

The acquisition of knowledge is rarely easy and often entails the efforts of many 
individuals. This article outlines some of the stages by which we have reached our 
present appreciation of the token coinage issued in the reign of George III. 

The first list 1 was apparently published by an individual called Hammond in 1794. 
Few or no copies have survived. 

Next followed The Coin Collectors' Companion being a description of the Modern 
Political and other Copper Coins, by T. Spence, 1795. This is extremely rare. Thomas 
Spence was a coin dealer, political reformer, and pamphleteer who lived at the quaintly 
styled ‘Hive of Liberty’, no. 8 Little Turnstile, Holborn, London. He was arrested four 
times for his political views and imprisoned twice on charges of high treason. 

On 22 October 1795 M. Denton, an engraver and printer of Hospital Gate, West 
Smithfield, London, published the first volume of The Virtuoso's Companion and Coin 
Collectors Guide for T. Prattent, a London coin dealer. It contained thirty plates, 
6-| inches by 4 inches, 2 each plate showing engravings of the obverse and reverse of 
four coins, but there was no attempt at an orderly arrangement. The second volume of 
a further thirty plates followed on 4 February 1796; the third volume on 19 May 1796; 
the fourth volume on 1 September 1796; the fifth volume on 1 December 1796, but from 
a different address — St. Johns Street, Smithfield; and the sixth volume on 11 February 
1797, also from St. Johns Street. Volume seven, published on 22 April 1797, has each 
plate inscribed ‘ Published by T. Prattent 46 Cloth Fair London’. This is the first mention 
of the publisher by name. Volume eight bears the same inscription but only gives the 
publication date as 1797. The whole work consisted of 240 plates, no text, and three 
indexes amounting to a further 28 pages. 

In 1796 Samuel Birchall of Leeds issued A Descriptive list of the Provincial Copper 
Coins or Tokens issued between the years 1786 and 1796 arranged Alphabetically. 

The same year Charles Pye, an engraver and die-sinker of Birmingham, published his 
Provincial Copper Coins or Tokens issued between the years 1787 and 1796. The book 
consisted of thirty-six plates 10 inches by 6 inches of full engravings, each plate displaying 
the obverse and reverse of five coins. In 1801 Pye issued a larger second edition of fifty- 
five plates, 1 1 inches by 8-J- inches, containing varying numbers of coin illustrations and 
only engraved in outline, but with the addition of brief notes concerning the die-sinker, 
manufacturer, proprietor, and the amounts struck, together with other interesting facts 
gathered by Pye and George Barker, a friend and fellow collector, also of Birmingham. 

In 1798 James Condor, a draper of Ipswich, published An Arrangement of Provincial 
Coins, Tokens, and Medalets issued in Great Britain, Ireland and the Colonies, a work of 
330 pages, 6| inches by 4-| inches, with three plates. There was an explanatory preface 

1 Works marked * have not been personally ex- are given, instead of the usual printers’ terms: Demy 

amined by the present writer. 8vo, 4vo, &c. 

2 When possible accurate measurements of pages 
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of 14 pages written by James Wright Jnr., a Dundee merchant who was an ardent col- 
lector of tokens and was himself the designer of several of the Scottish pieces. He 
died shortly before the publication of the work. Wright also contributed several articles 
to the papers of the times including the Gentleman's Magazine under the nom de plume 
of Civis. Conder published a larger quarto edition* in two volumes, the first appearing 
in 1798 and the second in 1799. These contain a little extra material, but are rare. Conder 
initiated the arrangement of tokens by counties which is still used, and his book remained 
the standard work for more than ninety years. 

In 1834 Thomas Sharp, a Coventry antiquarian and numismatist, issued a catalogue 
of the pieces in the magnificent collection of Sir George Chetwynd, and drew upon the 
baronet’s personal reminiscences of his contacts with James Conder, Charles Pye, 
Thomas and Peter Wyon, Matthew Young, William Till, and other eminent collectors 
and dealers. The catalogue ran to 280 pages, 1 2-1 inches by 94- inches, without illustrations 
except for a tailpiece, an engraving of Grendon Hall, Warwickshire, the seat of Sir 
George. Sharp’s catalogue was arranged in nine parts. Parts I, III, V (207 pages) were 
devoted to the tokens of the eighteenth century of the United Kingdom: Parts II, IV, 
VI (27 pages) to those issued between 1811 and 1822. This is the first record of this series 
and fortunately Sharp noted the names of most of the die-sinkers though not the manu- 
facturers. Part VII recorded the Colonial Tokens and Coins in the collection (19 pages) : 
Part VIII contained Theatre, Shop, Society and Truck tickets, and other miscellaneous 
metallic disks : Part IX was devoted to political pieces and medalets of famous buildings. 
Only sixty copies were privately printed and the work is now very scarce. 

Between 1868 and 1884 D. T. Batty, a Manchester dealer in coins, medals, old china, 
stamps, pictures, and antique curiosities, issued a catalogue of 704 pages, 8£ inches by 
64- inches, in twenty-nine parts, recording all the copper tokens issued in the United 
Kingdom. Each of the first four parts contained a single engraved plate displaying twelve 
illustrations, but this embellishment was thereafter abandoned, probably to reduce 
expense. Between 1886 and 1896 this indefatigable man followed up this massive work 
with a descriptive catalogue of the regal copper, brass, and pewter coins of the United 
Kingdom, from 1601 to 1859 (472 pages), and the Colonial Copper Currency (121 pages); 
the whole work amounting to 1301 pages and taking over thirty years to compile. He 
was preparing an appendix to the work when he died, and it was completed for him by 
Mr. F. G. Lawrence. This was a further 152 pages. 

Batty’s massive work, based on his personal collection of about 35,000 coins, is 
a monument to his perseverance and contains information not to be found elsewhere, 
but the arrangement of the material is peculiar and it is difficult to find a particular piece. 
Batty was obsessed with the importance of minutiae: to quote from his own writings, 
which incidentally shows his difficult style: 

The Author has taken great delight in finding out, as nearly as possible, the number of Dies used. 
This information is now given in each Annual Mint Report. He thinks that if more attention was paid 
by Collectors to this matter, the value of their Collections would greatly increase, and in another 
generation, or less, it will be most difficult to get specimens which now clog the market, simply for 
want of being examined and the difference noted, for he considers it quite plain that no two coins can 
be alike when struck from dissimilar Dies. The same coins must be struck from the same Dies, or, 
although they may be in appearance ‘as’, yet they are only ‘similar to’ each other. 

He also has adopted an infallible method of ascertaining a diversity of impression by means of the 
Flaws, to obviate details , for it is quite certain that Flaws do not heal up and break out in another 
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part of the same Die. He also finds that there are fewer duplicates from flawed coins than from perfect 
ones; implying that new Dies were used, in most cases, as soon as the Flaws in the old ones were 
discovered. 

Batty started a cult among collectors and influenced succeeding authors, each of whom 
strove to include more and more variants in their works, giving forgeries and counterfeits 
equal status with genuine coins, and even, on ground of rarity, promoting mules and 
workmen’s freaks above true pieces. This increased the bulk and expense of standard 
works enormously, and has discouraged many would-be collectors of this fascinating 
series. 

In 1892 James Atkins published The Tradesmen's Tokens of the xviii Century which 
replaced Conder’s book as the ultimate authority. It contained 415 pages, 8-J- inches by 
5J inches, with no illustrations, but with a six-page introduction, a list of 491 imitation 
regal coins, and an alphabetical list of all the edge readings found on tokens. 

In 1904 W. J. Davis, an Inspector of Factories, issued a limited edition of 258 copies 
of The Nineteenth Century Token Coinage of Great Britain Ireland The Channel Islands 
and the Isle of Man (324 pages, 1 12 inches by 81- inches, with fourteen plates each con- 
taining the obverse and reverse of about twenty coins. There were a further nineteen 
plates depicting individuals, places, and events of numismatic interest, and fourteen 
woodcuts). Although long out of print and difficult to obtain, this book remains the 
only complete work on the series. 

Between 1910 and 1917 a monumental publication appeared in fourteen sections: The 
Provincial Token-Coinage of the 18th Century (illustrated) by R. Dalton and S. H. Hamer 
(567 pages, 9f inches by 1\ inches, with approximately fifteen photographs on every 
page). Each section contained a short introduction with brief notes. These are somewhat 
unsatisfactory, but have been supplemented by A. W. Waters’s Notes on Eighteenth 
Century Tokens, Seaby, 1954. 

Samuel Henry Hamer was an engineer and lathe-maker and lived in Halifax, York- 
shire. He died in 1930 at the age of seventy. 

Richard Dalton was a director of the Imperial Tobacco Company and lived in Bristol. 
He died in 1922 aged sixty-eight. In addition to his collaboration in Provincial Token- 
Coinage of the Eighteenth Century he also wrote The Silver Token-Coinage mainly issued 
between 1811 and 1812 which was published after his death by A. W. Waters at Leaming- 
ton in 1922. 

In 1912 G. C. Kent issued the first price catalogue: British Metallic Coins and Trades- 
mens' Tokens with their Value (349 pages, 8£ inches by 5J- inches). There were six sections, 
each beginning with a brief historical explanation and notes. Section 1 related to the 
Regal Coinage of England from 1601 to 1912: section 2 to the Eighteenth-Century 
Tokens: section 3 to the Nineteenth-Century Tokens: section 4 to the Seventeenth- 
Century Tokens: section 5 to Patterns, Proofs, &c.: section 6 to non-local Tokens. This 
remained the only guide to the value of individual coins apart from dealers’ lists and sale 
catalogues until the publication of British Copper Coins and their Values. Part II by 
H. A. Seaby, 1949, reprinted in 1961. 

Other valuable contributions to the knowledge of tokens have been made by the 
authors listed below, but their works are either local: e.g. Sykes’s Hull Coins and Tokens 
1892, or of restricted scope: e.g. Longman’s Tokens of the Eighteenth Century connected 
with Booksellers and Bookmakers, 1916. 
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*Blades, W. A List of Medals, Jettons, &c, in connection with Printers and the Art of Printing, 1869. 
♦Bowles, H. B. Bristol Coins and Tokens, 1900. 

♦Boyne, W. The Tokens of Yorkshire, 1858. 

♦Clay, C. Currency of the Isle of Man, 1869. 

♦Cotton, W. A. Coins, Tokens and Medals of Worcestershire, 1885. 

Davis, W. J. Token Coinage of Warwickshire, 1895. 

Goulding, C. The Coinage of Suffolk, 1869. 

Longman, W. Tokens of the Eighteenth Century connected with Booksellers and Bookmakers, 1916. 
♦Nelson, P. Coinage of the Isle of Man, 1899. 

♦Smith, A. Irish Tokens and Jettons, 1869. 

Sykes, W. Hull Coins and Tokens, 1892. 

Tillett, E. A. The Tokens of Norfolk issued in the Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, 

1 882 (20 copies only for private distribution). 

Waters, A. W. The Token Coinage of South London issued in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, 

1904. 

Waters, A. W. Notes respecting the Eighteenth Century Token Coinage of Middlesex, 1906. 

One name is missing from the list of authors of outstanding general works. Between 
1880 and 1889 a very long series of articles on tokens appeared anonymously in the 
Bazaar Exchange and Mart at irregular intervals in the Wednesday numbers. They 
aroused considerable interest among numismatists, many of whom wrote to the paper 
giving additional information, or criticism — the latter sometimes acrimonious. The com- 
plete series amounts to at least 700 pages of normal print and represents a major work 
which the author intended publishing in book form, but he died before the project was 
completed and this great contribution is now virtually unknown to the majority of 
collectors. 

Through a series of extraordinary coincidences the present writer was able to discover 
the identity of the author of the Bazaar articles and obtained a short biography from 
a grandson, Mr. John Samuel-Gibbon, who also loaned the medals illustrated. 

Richard Thomas Samuel, the author of the anonymous articles published in the 
Bazaar Exchange and Mart between 1880 and 1889, was born on 3 October 1831, and 
was baptized at Marylebone New Church on 21 December of that year. He came of 
a Glamorganshire family, being the only son of Richard Lewis Samuel 1 who married 
Fanny Pardoe, daughter of Thomas Pardoe, the ceramic artist and decorator of much 
of the porcelain produced at Nantgarw. 2 

Richard Samuel was educated at Romford and articled to a firm of solicitors in 
London, but before completing his training he moved to Swansea, where he became for 
some years a ship-broker. In 1858 he married Elizabeth Crush Mee, third daughter of 
Edward Collet Mee of Fingrith Hall, Essex. 3 While in Swansea Samuel contributed to 
the Cambrian newspaper a series of articles on the copper tokens of the Principality, 
and this suggests that he became a collector about 1860. 

Towards the end of 1867 he returned to London where he acted as the representative 
of a number of South Wales coal companies and began some years later the series of 
articles in the Bazaar Exchange and Mart entitled Provincial Copper Coins or Tokens of 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 

1 Richard Lewis Samuel wasfihe only son of the Nantgarw by E. Morton Nance, Batsford, 1942, p. 
Reverend Richard Samuel, R.N. (1774-1839), who 481.) 

was chaplain of the Defence, ship-of-war, and served 2 Op. cit., pp. 43 ff. 418 ff. and Appendix VII. 

under Nelson at the battles of the Nile and Copen- 3 See Walford’s County Families of the United 

hagen. (See The Pottery and Porcelain of Swansea and Kingdom (Chatto & Windus, 1902), p. 911. 
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In 1893, on the death of a kinsman John Samuel-Gibbon, 1 Samuel succeeded to 
estates at Bonvilston, Newton, and Trecastle, in the Vale of Glamorgan. At this time 
Samuel’s interests were mainly of an antiquarian nature and during his later years he 
began to compile the Bazaar articles in book form, but this was unfinished when he 
died in 1906. A few copies of the first 208 pages of the work were printed and a bound 
copy was presented to the British Museum Library in 1938. Most, if not all, of Samuel’s 
collection of coins, medals, and tokens were presented to the National Museum of 
Wales at Cardiff in 1932. 

Samuel broke new ground in token collecting. He cared little whether a waistcoat had 
three or four buttons, or if the forehead of a bust lined up with the N or y of penny, 
but he was intensely interested in the individual portrayed, who he was and why his 
features adorned a coin; an attitude at variance with the passionate devotion to micro- 
scopic detail which mesmerized his contemporaries. 



Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


There are three private medals of Richard Thomas Samuel. All have his bust on the 
obverse, Fig. 1, but the first reverse, Fig. 2, dated 1893, shows Bonvilston Church. There 
is only one known copy of this, in lead, and it may be an abandoned pattern. The second 
reverse, Fig. 3, displays the armorial bearings granted to the John Samuel-Gibbon to 
whose estates Samuel succeeded. These are a variant of those of the Gibbons of 
Trecastle. The blazon reads: ‘Party per pale a chevron between three fleurs-de-lys, the 
whole within a border engrailed, all countercharged argent and sable. Crest: a boar’s 
head couped azure, transfixed by a spear erect, azure, suspended therefrom a buglehorn 
sable by a ribbon azure.’ The motto in Welsh reads: ‘Trwy. Rhinwedd A. Gonestrwydd’ 
which may be translated as ‘Through Virtue and Honesty’. Above the exergue line are 
the initials R. J. R. in very small letters, and below the line 1898. The third reverse, 
Fig. 4, has a different design of Bonvilston church and is dated 1906. 

The medals were struck by Wright & Son of Edgware, London. The firm’s records 
have been destroyed but Mr. Samuel-Gibbon believes that they were struck after 

1 High Sheriff of Glamorgan 1856; Master, Hound in Wales, by E. W. Price (Daniel Owen & Co. 
Glamorganshire Foxhounds, 1877-86. See Horn and 1890), pp. 91 flf., 177 ff. el passim. 
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his grandfather’s death by the family. The date 1893 may refer to the year Samuel 
inherited the estates, and 1906 to the year of his death. The significance of 1898 is 
unknown. 



Fig. 3 Fig. 4 
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CATALOGUE OF THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IMITATIONS OF 
‘SPADE’ GUINEAS AND THEIR HALVES 

R. N. P. HAWKINS 
INTRODUCTION 

Counters for games of cards, &c., in past centuries have been of various designs, of 
which specific imitation of British coins has been confined chiefly to the shillings and 
sixpences of Anne and sixpences of Georges I and II (perhaps used to represent guineas 
and halves) and the guineas and half-guineas of George III. The imitations of these 
George III coins ignore his last (‘military’) type; they go as far as the design (known as 
fourth type on the guineas and third type on the half-guineas) involving a bold reverse 
feature of a crowned pointed shield called ‘spade’ because of its resemblance to the then 
prevalent shape of earth-digging spades. Besides contemporary strikings for gaming, 
manufacture of these imitations of spade guineas and halves has continued intermittently 
for a further two and a half centuries up to recent decades and possibly it still continues. 
This is remarkable persistence for such an obsolete design, despite the various liberties 
that have been taken with the legends, &c. As to uses, there will have been a steady 
consumption of counters for gambling and non-gambling tabic-games, and reckoning 
of stakes in guineas still persists; also, the theatrical stage constantly needs imitation 
money of bygone times, particularly guineas. A large proportion of the more modern 
imitations carries advertising matter, not always commercial, that could just as easily 
have been applied without any trappings of George III coinage designs: indeed some 
advertisers employed both the spade guinea type and some quite different style of disc; 
there was a variety of prevalent styles from which to choose. The Counterfeit Medals 
Act, 1883, may w r ell have been one reason influencing advertisers to select an incontro- 
vertibly obsolete coin design and diameter, although even so, at least one advertiser was 
warned by the Royal Mint to stop its (spade) emissions; but the majority of issuers seein 
to have gone ahead unchecked, as is witnessed by the present catalogue. A definite 
reason for the production of imitation guineas at that time was the demand from 
members of the general public wishing to follow inexpensively the fashion of wearing 
guineas as ornaments on brooches and watch-chains. 

Imitation spade guineas and halves may be grouped into four main classes: 

1. Contemporaneous issues. These retained the official designs and legends and bore 
genuine dates of issue corresponding to those of the actual coins, viz. 1787-97 and from 
one issuer 1798. About a dozen Birmingham firms struck and issued them, and in most 
cases signed them with names or initials (which were their own 1 — not the bogus initials 
found on the ‘evasion’ counterfeit halfpennies and farthings made during this period). 
Most were of brass. To avoid confusion with the gold prototypes, some had scalloped 
edges or were undersized and/or made of copper. 

1 Although not all are identified; notes on some are given in BNJ xxx, pp. 174-5, 184-5. 



2. Close facsimiles bearing a limited selection from the official date-range and devoid 
of signature or any other clues to provenance. The period of emission is unknown and 
virtually untraceable; it possibly began long after class 1 . One guinea-sized piece of fine 
workmanship, bearing date 1798, was made by Henry Smith, Birmingham, in 1867. 

3. Imitations on which the reverse legend is one of the following: 

.T.H.E.o.L.D.E.N.T.i.M.H.s, Guinea and half-guinea dated 1797. 
i.n.m.e.m.o.r.y.o.f.t.h.e.o.l.d.e.n.t.i.m.e.s Guinea, dated 1788. 
in memory of the good old times Guinea, dated 1788. 

in memory of the good old days Guineas dated 1768 and 1797, half-guineas dated 1768 and 1788. 

The portraiture varies considerably; in one instance, on both sizes of disc, it is totally 
different from George III and rather akin to Napoleon 1 as he appears on his last issue 
of French silver coinage. Beyond the fact that the year 1788 w-as marked by celebration 
of the centenary of the ‘Glorious Revolution’ which ousted James II and put on the 
throne the democratically acceptable William III, the only traced allusion for the above 
legends is a series of weekly pamphlets entitled ‘The Good Old Times’ published during 
1817 in the form of letters addressed ‘To the People of England’ extolling their past 
history by reference to selected passages from Hume's History of England. Pieces 
bearing the fourth legend above form the majority in this class and come from numerous 
dies, mostly of poor workmanship and poorly struck; the metal is sometimes coppery 
but usually brass, and some varieties have careless splashes of the metal across one or 
both faces. The period of emission of pieces w ith this legend is unlikely to have started 
earlier than the 1870’s, and has probably stretched well into the twentieth century. Those 
bearing the first three legends belong not later than about 1875, but how much earlier 
cannot yet be determined. This class is thought to form the staple for theatrical stage 
money, and the actress Vesta Tilley is said to have thrown ‘good old days’ pieces to her 
audiences as souvenirs. 

4. Advertisements in one form or another. These are contrived by wording or initial 
letters of names, trades, addresses, placed as circular legends or across the field; never as 
a signature in miniature (featured in class I). Sometimes the king’s head or the crowmed 
shield are jettisoned for the purpose, or else the shield is emptied of its arms — an early 
precedent for this is the Queen Charlotte mcdalet issued by W. A. & Co., c. 1 789 (D & H 
947). The metal is always brass, sometimes with a gilt finish or white-metal coating. The 
flan size is close to that of the imitated denomination (guinea or half). The formal date 
most often incorporated is 1790 but there are various others — some much earlier. The 
overall period of emission is roughly 1860-1950. 

THE OFFICIAL PROTOTYPES 

As background for the catalogue of imitations it is essential to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of the ‘spade’ gold coinage concerned. This was confined to the two denominations. 

Guinea. Weight: 129} gr. Diameter: One inch (25 mm.). 

Half-guinea. Weight 64} gr. Diameter: J inch (20 mm.). 

Obv. georgivs lit dei gratia, around fleshy middle-aged bust of George III facing right, wearing 
a long wig lied with ribbon and a wreath of laurels. 
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Rev. M.n.F.ET.H.RFX.F.n.B.ET.L.D.S.R.i.A.T.ET.E making an almost complete circle at the rim, leaving 
at the foot a narrow space containing the date M787.’ The stops are placed at mid-height in 
relation to letters and figures alike. The ranges of dates were: 

Guinea. 1787-97; also, 1798-99 which were not issued until 1816. 

Half-guinea. 1787-99. 

In the centre, a spade-shaped quartered shield, surmounted by a St. Edward type narrow crown 
with sharp upward- and outward-pointing arches: the arms in the shield marshalled as follows; 
Quarterly, 

1. England: Gules, three lions passant guardant in pale or; 

impaling Scotland: Or, a lion rampant within a double tressure Dory and countcr-flory gules 
(the tressure not being continued down the palar line); 

2. France: Azure, three fieurs-de-lis or; 

3. Ireland: Azure, a harp or, stringed argent; 

4. Per pale and per chevron, 

1. Brunswick: Gules, two lions passant guardant in pale or; 

2. Liineburg: Or, semee of hearts, a lion rampant azure; 

3. (in point) Westphalia: Gules, a horse courant argent; 

and an inescutcheon gules charged with the golden crown of Charlemagne. 

This was the marshalling of the royal arms over the period from the accession of George 
I in 1714 until 1800; after which the arms of France were dropped, those of England 
and Scotland were rearranged, and the above-mentioned former contents of the fourth 
quarter were transferred, as Hanover, to an inescutcheon over the main shield. 

For the imitators, a recognizable rendering of the crown of Charlemagne was an 
impossibility owing to the extremely minute scale required; where the term ‘heraldically 
correct’ occurs in the present catalogue, it means as regards this crown that they have 
attempted to suggest its presence. In most of the late imitations the partition lines within 
the fourth quarter are joined up, and either there is merely the outline of the inescutcheon 
or it is omitted altogether. 


THE PRESENT CATALOGUE 

Scope. Is based on class 4 of the imitations, and embraces all traced pieces of that 
class containing features, however slight, of the official prototypes. Pieces from classes 
2 and 3 are included in the very few instances where they share dies with class 4. To this 
class belongs and is listed the only piece of miniature size encountered in the whole 
series. 

Sequence. Firstly all the guineas, then all the halves, lastly the miniature. In arranging 
the guineas, four conflicting factors have been accorded the following scale of prece- 
dence : 

(a) single block of entries per issuer (except that no. 74, because an addendum, is 

separated from no. 62), 

( b ) adjacence of die-linkages, 

(c) chronology of emission (so far as this is know r n or can be conjectured), 

(cl) similarity of design. 

The half-guineas are arranged in similar fashion, whilst also as far as possible receiving 
the same relative sequence as guineas where a particular name, &c., occurs on the two 
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sizes. Each die variety of obverse or reverse is given a distinctive number prefixed by 
O. or R. respectively. These and the catalogue entry numbers form three series starling 
at 1 on the guineas, and at 101 on the half-guineas, and numbered 151 for the miniature 
piece; with consequent gaps available for addenda. 

Structure of the entries. The individual features of legend and design are described in 
a uniform sequence, so far as their nature permits. Certain features (e.g. height of stops, 
dimensions of shield) are consistently mentioned, to help to fix the identity of each entry 
in relation both to its fellows and to undiscovered further varieties. Other features are 
mentioned sparingly, only when they are abnormal in shape or size or in being absent 
through engraver’s error; when not mentioned they are to be deduced as being present 
and normal in appearance. 

Terminology, Abbreviations , and Conventions 

All dimensions are in millimetres. 

Standard. A straight copy, in design, legend, and punctuation, of the obverse or 
reverse (as indicated) of the prototype coin. 

Shield. When used in the basic description indicates, unless otherwise qualified, a 
spade-shaped shield of arms copied from the coin. 

Legends. Continuous legends round the rim face inwards and are read clockwise. 
A rim legend split into upper and lower parts has the upper facing inwards and 
read clockwise, and the lower facing outwards and read anticlockwise, unless other- 
wise stated. Other dispositions are specifically described. 

Stops. These are found in the following positions which for convenience of printing 
are indicated only by symbols in the text: 

bl (base-line) — level with the bases of the letters or figures 
mh (mid-height) — at half the height of these 
•Jh — at ;} the height of these (occurs rarely). 

On close examination of the discs it is found that diesinkers have usually punched the 
lowest two stops in accurate alignment with the date-figures, at mh position normally, 
but have independently punched the lettering with result that the first and last letters arc 
in no alignment of height or spacing with those two stops. The readings in Lhe catalogue 
take account of this discrepancy, hence, for example, the frequent showing of b.i.r.m 
without a final stop because this stop was punched as an appendage of the date. Slops 
separating upper and lower legends, and so on. are similarly treated. Four special cases 
will be seen: cat. nos. 42 and (‘ Made in Germany’) 126 stand out as the work of a die- 
sinker whose end-stops are related to the letters and not to the figures; cat. no. 50 betrays 
a careless diesinker who put a stop before the date but none after it; cat. no. 4 shows 
no stop before the date. In a few other instances, not distinguished, the stops between 
legend and date are accurately aligned with both. 

Dimensions of shield. These are the width at the top followed by the height, both 
inclusive of the thickness of the frame lines. Any bulging of the sides is ignored; 

C 2«<l N 
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in cat. no. 19 the peak is ignored, the measurements being taken of and from a 
notional straight line joining the top right and left angles. 

Lys. Used (as a plural) to denote the three fieurs-de-lys (or -Iis) forming the arms of 
France. 

Inesc. Inescutcheon. 

Entries shown as derived solely from Batty’s book are of course imperfectly con- 
ditioned to the above rules; and have had to be given isolated die reference nos. implying 
absence of die-links, because no corresponding specimens have yet turned up to enable 
the point to be checked. 

Piercing. Many varieties occur both pierced and unpierced, regardless of whether or 
not the reverse legend leaves a deliberate gap for piercing, at the 12 o’clock position. 
This feature has therefore been ignored in the catalogue. 

Collections cited 

Ad Adelaide — National Gallery of South Australia. 

BM British Museum. 

Ca Cambridge — Fitzwilliam Museum. 

H The author. 

J K. A. Jacob, Esq., Cambridge. 

K Hurmuz Kaus, Esq., F.R.N.S., Hyderabad, India. 

Ox Oxford — Ashmolean Museum. 

P F. Pridmore, Esq., F.R.N.S., Taunton, Somerset. 

S D. L. F. Sealy, Esq., F.R.N.S., London (marking the remains of his collection 
after the kind transfer of a number of specimens to the author). 

Catalogues cited 

Batty D. T. Batty, Batty's Catalogue of the Copper Coinage of Great Britain, 
Ireland , British Isles, and Colonies, Local and Private Tokens, Jettons, &c . — 
i and ii only. 

The publication dates of the original paper-covered instalments 
embracing the entries involved were: 

1876 \d. size i nos. 2435 D, E 

1877 „ „ „ „ 2642b 

1878 „ „ ii „ 4427-8, 

4561 a, B 
4601 a, B 

1880 \d. size ii nos. 924 
930-4 

1884 „ „ „ „ 2023 

2061, -64, -65. 

D & W Davis & Waters, Tickets and Passes of Great Britain & Ireland (1931). 
Grant Col. M. PI. Grant, Catalogue of British Medals since 1760 [up to 1937]. 
(#A7xxii-xxiii, 1936-41.) 

M.-G. Published by the Trustees of the British Museum. Catalogue of the Montague- 
Guest Collection of Badges, Tokens and Passes (1930). 
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After the description of each disc there is given, from left to right, the catalogue in 
which it appears, the collections in which a specimen is known to be, and the diameter 
in millimetres of the disc, where these criteria are known. 


CATALOGUE 


GUINEA SIZE 


1 O. 1 Standard but without stop (PI, XI I). 

R. 1 C.P.E.V.E.R.E.L.L.E.L.A.T.E.M.C.A.R.R.O.L.L.M.A.K.E.R / .1788. 

Around crowned shield. Stops : mh. Lettering', small; base of first e has a 
short downward prong. Figures: tall, overrunning the rim. Shield : 
131x14^. Lys: large. Inesc . : absent. (PI. XII.) 

Edge: Plain. 

Batty i 2435e, ii 4561b; 
copper ii 4561 a. 


Ca; H 25 


2 O. 2 Standard. 

R. 2 C.H.A.R.L.E.S.P.E.V.E.R.E.L.L.E.L.A.T.E.M.C.A.R.R.O.L.I..M.A.K.E.R.B.I.R / .1788. 

Around crowned shield. 

Edge: Plain. 

Batty i 2435 d. 


3 O. I 
R. 3 


As above. 

C.H.A.R.L.E.S.P.E.V.E.R.E.L.L.E.M.A.K.E.R.B.I.R / .1788. 

Around crowned shield. Stops: mh. Lettering and figures: tall. Shield: 
13x13. Inesc.: absent. 

Ox 25 


4 O. 3 Standard. Head: tall narrow, off-centred to l.; sulky expression. Large 
curls. (PI. XII.) 

R. 4 Generally as last but 1778. Figures: of same shape but spaced. Shield: 

121 x 121. Scottish compartment: occupied by an empty rectangle. 
Harp: unstringed. 

H 25 


5 O. 1 As above. 

R. 5 G.E.O.R.G.E.D.A.V.I.S.M.A.K.E.R.B.I.R.M.I.N.G.H.A.M / .1788. 

Around crowned shield. Stops: mh. Lettering: small. Figures: broad. 
Crown: small. Shield: 121x131. Lys: large. Inesc.: absent. 

Edge: Plain. 

Ox 25 


6 O. 4 GEORGE III Di fd grant. Laureated head to right. 
R. 6 M.A.K.E.R.F.O.R.D.S.T.R.E.E.T.C.O.V.E.N.T.R.Y / .1866. 

Around crowned shield. 

Edge: Plain. 


Batty i 2642 b. 
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7 O. 5 
R. 7 


8 O. 6 
R. 8 


9 O. 6 
R. 9 


10 O. 6 
R. 9 a 


11 O. 7 
R. 9 a 

12 O. 8 
R. 9 

13 O. 9 
R. 10 


14 O. 6 
R. 11 


15 O. 6 
R. 12 


Standard. 

T.B.ET.T.A.REX.F.D.B.AR.S.T.DS.T.M.S.ET.C / .1790. 

Around crowned shield. 

Batty ii 4601 b (is unclear about reverse date). 

Standard. Corpulent portrait w'ith short nose. 

T.B.ET.T.A.REX.F.DB.AR.ST.D.S.T.M.S.ET.C / .1791. 

Around crowned shield. Stops: mh. Shield: 13 x 14. Harp: large, the upper 
part of effigy vertical. 

BM; H; Ox 241 

As last. (PI. XII.) 

G.Y.I.ET.F.G.REX.S.UF.ST.DS.T.M.S.ET / .1701. 

Around crowned shield. Stops: mh. Shield: 14x14. Harp: large and 
sharply triangular. (PI. XII.) 

H 25 

As last. 

As last except: the first g has become almost obliterated. 

H 25 

Standard. Very similar to last, distinguishable by longer nose, shorter 
more pointed laurel tips, and first o well clear of ribbon. 

As last. 

Ca; H 25 

Standard. More youthful portrait; loop of ribbon almost circular. 
(PI. XII.) 

See above. 

H; Ox 25 £ 

Standard , stop uncertain. Large head with domed forehead; wreath and 
hair drawn with coarse strokes, small spray. Tall lettering. 

g.y.i.et.f.g.[. . . apparently continuing as legend of R. 9] around crowned 
shield. 

Described from a very worn specimen having almost completely 
obliterated reverse type. 

H 26 

See no. 8 above. 

Standard , dated 1798. Crown: flat-topped arches. Shield: 1 4 x 121. 
Lys: large, scarcely any stalks. Harp: large, its outline conforming with 
outline of compartment. Fourth quarter: Brunswick lion well drawn 
but too large; partition lines displaced, the upright slanting and passing 
through inesc. ; lower Liineburg lion tilted ; horse too large and abutting 
shield frame. 

H 25 

See no. 8 above. 

BECKETT PENN FIELDS 

Around crowned shield, below which 2Q. Crown: small, sharp arches. 
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16 O. 6 
R. 13 


17 O. 6 
R. 14 


18 O. 6 
R. 15 


19 O. 6a 
R. 16 


20 O. 7 
R. 17 


21 O. 10 
R. 18 


Shield : 13 X 12. Lys: no stalk, drooping leaves. Harp: large, steep top, 
tapered back thick at base, effigy’s head small and pressed backwards. 

BM (acquired 1957) 241 

See no. 8 above. 

4- BRIMINGTON SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 

Around inner circle enclosing tiny crowned shield. 

D & W p. 212 no. 90, gives erroneous reading Birmingham. The 
present entry is taken from an ink rubbing made by Mr. A. W. Waters, 
the co-author of that work, in an interleaved copy that he presented to 
the British Museum. 

See above. 

parkins & gotto in fancy letters at upper part of rim; 

oxford si in large letters at lower part of rim; 

London above crowned small shield in centre. No inesc. 

Listed by Grant. BM; H 26£ 

See above. 

pollard’s teas, at upper part of rim, with mh stop; 

191 glossop rc> & curved above crowned small shield in centre, without 
inescutcheon; 

108 st Phillips rQ Sheffield at lower part of rim. 

H 25f 

Apparently from same die as preceding but tip of truncation broader. 

dixon f or teas at upper part or rim; the word for divided to accom- 
modate the piercing; 

* new CASTLE* at lower part of rim. Crowned shield in centre. 

Lettering: large. Crown: small. Shield: 1 11 X 10. Harp: frame shaped as 
an arc joined to a double vertical line. Inesc.: absent. The English lions 
and the Westphalian horse all face sinister. 

J 25£ 

See no. 11 above. 

pascall’s with a cinquefoil on either side, at upper part of rim; 

golden maltex at lower part of rim. 

In centre, an uncrowned shield 13x13 of similar to spade shape but its 
top formed by tw'o curves rising to an apex 2 mm. higher; the interior 
divided per pale but hatched overall with dots, indicating ‘golden’. 

H; Ox 25 J 

Standard. 

the owl wavf.rley pickwick pens on the arms of a signpost, on which 
an owl is perched, and at which a stout man is gazing through an 
eyeglass; 

sold everywhere on a block below. Trees and a spire also shown. 

macniven & camerons RENOWNED pens / .1869. (round the rim?) 

Batty ii 4427, 
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22 O. 11 
R. 19 


23 O. 6 
R. 20 


24 O. 12 


R. 21 


25 O. 7 
R. 22 


26 O. 13 


R. 22 


27 O. 13 
R. 23 


Standard but without stop. 

Similar to last but shorter, thicker lettering, different arrangement of 
vegetation, &c. 

Batty ii 4428. 

See no. 8 above. 

macniven & Cameron’s pens are the best forming inner circular legend, 
in tiny lettering; 

+they come as a boon & a blessing to men as outer circular legend in 
medium lettering; 

100 words / ONF. dip / the / flying / V / pen (different-sized lettering for 
each line) contained in outline of a shield 141x141 surmounted by 
small crown flattened to avoid inner circular legend. The break in the 
outer circular leg is to accommodate piercing. 

Ad; H 26§ 

+ Liverpool exhibition - r at upper part of rim, in small close lettering. 
A perspective ground plan of the Exhibition site occupies most of the 
field. 

- 1886 - Date at foot. 

* macniven & cameron’s pens are the best torming outer circular legend, 

in tall lettering; 

they come as a boon and blessing to men forming inner circular legend, 
in very tiny lettering with long break for crown and omission of A after 

AND. 

waverley / Nile / pickwick / owl / Hindoo / pens / . contained in 
outline shield 15 x 141- surmounted by small crown. (PI. XII.) 

H 261 

See no. II above. (PI. XII.) 

As last except: 

* for initial ornament of the outer legend, which is in broad lettering and 
touches edge of the smaller flan ; 

* in place of stop, below pens; shield 131 x 141. 

H 25 


As standard but with addition of date 1770 below head, which is broad, 
with short convex truncation, and has a row of freely hanging curls to 
right of knot of ribbon. 

As last. 

Ad 25 


As last. 

MACNIVEN & CAMERONS Upper! . . . . „ ,, . t 

„ i outer circular legend, tall lettering; 

. renowned pens. lower J 6 ’ s 

THEY COME As A BOON and BLESSING to MEN inner circular legend, details 

as in no. 24; 

waverley / owl / pickwick / Hindoo / castle / pens / . contained in 
outline shield 131 x 14 surmounted by medium crown. 


K 25 



28 O. 13 As above. 

R. 24 Circular legends as last except A blessing. 

WAVERLEY j OWL / PICKWICK / HINDOO / STATE / PENS / . &C. as last except 

14x144. 

Owned by a visitor to Birmingham Museum in Nov. 1961. 25 

29 O. 14 Standard. From same head punch (in earlier state?) as O. 7 and with 

similar inscr. but the numeral more spaced leftwards so that its second 
i nearly touches the left leaf of spray. (PI. XII.) 

R. 25 N.C.R.ET.CO.DG.L.T.REX.F.D.B.I.R.M / . 1790. 

Around crowned shield. Stops: mh at date and after rex, remainder bl. 
Shield: 14x14, the stop after rex comes level with its top. Harp: 
effigy parallel with curve of shield, and from the effigy the top of the 
frame rises obliquely until half-way and then becomes horizontal. 

H; Ox 244 

30 O. 14 As last. 

R. 26 Very similar to last but the f level with top of shield; the top and the rear 
member of the harp frame are straight and point sharply to the centre 
of the shield. Inesc.: reveals junction of the three partition lines. 

H 25 

31 O. 15 Standard. Beaky nose. 

R. 26 As last. 

BM 25 

32 O. 16 Standard. Large forceful countenance; wig of short type, wreath cor- 

respondingly short, long ribbon with high knot. Signature s.l on rear 
end of truncation. 

R. 26 As last. 

Ad; S 25 

33 O. 16 As last. (PI. XII.) 

R. 27 j.w.rex.f.d.m.c.m.d.s.t.m.s.p.et.c / .1790. 

Around crowned shield. Stops: mh. Crown: narrow. Shield: 134x134 
with breached outline at bottom left and top right. 

Ad; H 25 

34 O. 16 As above. 

R. 28 Similar to last including faults in shield outline, but smaller lettering and 
figures; f..t; crown of normal width; shield 14x 13; Scottish lion in 
quadrant-shaped full tressure occupying whole of first quarter. 

H 25 

35 O. 16 As above. 

R. 21a As R. 27 but legend begins .w.rf.x. This is R. 27 after obliteration of the 
J (evidently accidentally, as its stop remains). 

H; Ox 24£ 
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36 O. 17 


R. 28 

37 O. 18 
R. 29 


38 O. 19 
R. 30 


39 O. 15 
R. 31 


40 O. 20 


R. 32 


41 O. 21 

R. 33 
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Standard but without stop. Similar to last; head from same punch, and 
still (?) signed S.L.; lettering taller and slightly rotated clockwise — the 
first stroke of in comes over a rear leaf between the left and centre 
front leaves of the spray. (PI. XII.) 

As no. 34 above. (PI. XII.) 

H 24’ 


Standard but without stop, and with signature s.L. having letter-bases on 
extreme rear of truncation and upper parts on bend of a curl. (PI. XII.) 
JR.ET.JW.REX.F.D.TENBY.ST.C.M.S.P.ET.C / .1790. 

Around crowned shield. Stops: mh. Crown: short at central axis. Shield: 
1 34 X 13.V. Harp: large, with a long narrow sweep of framework (top 
and rear) towards the centre of the shield. 

Batty ii 4601 a (corrupt entry). 


H ; Ox 244 


Standard. Similar to O. 15: head from same punch, taller lettering. 

B. BROS. REX. F.D.CLXX. HOCKLEY. B.I.R.M / .1790. 

Around crowned shield very similar to last. Stops: mh. Shield: 14 x 13. 
Harp: unstringed. 

Ox 25 

See no. 31 above. (PI. XII.) 

Similar to last: the crowned shield from possibly the same punch when 
more worn; less tall lettering. 

Ad ; BM ; H ; White-metal coated : H 25 


Standard but without stop. Broad head with prominent nose and chin. 
Spread laurel spray; long flat loop of ribbon. Tall lettering; the v has a 
baseline. (PI. XII.) 

G . L.REX.F.D.M.C. M.D.S.T.M.S.P.E.T.C / .1790. 

Around crowned shield. Stops: mh, though |h at M.s. and e.t. Lettering 
and 90: very small; the slight interruption after m.c. is due to the cross 
on the crown. Shield: 1 4 x 131.. First quarter: filled by Scottish arms, 
with complete tressure. Harp: effigy parallel with curve of shield and 
provided with a foot and, running horizontally as top of frame, a wing. 
Fourth quarter: all animals courant/passant. Inesc.: empty. 

H; Ox 254 

Standard but without stop. Head: a poor copy of last and having a series 
of tiny raised dots running round most of its contour. Letters: of 
orthodox shape. 

G. L.REX.F.D.M.C. M.D.S.T.M.S.P.E.T.C / .1790. 

Around crowned shield. Stops: uniformly mh. Shield: 14x14. Lys: 
large, with upraised leaves. Other quarters: details as in R. 32. 

Colour: Pink gilt finish. 


H; K 25 
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42 O. 22 georgivs . hi . dei . gratia around laureated head to r. of similar shape to 

last but of wiry execution. Stops: mh. Lettering: sanserif. 

R. 34 .R.C.REX.F.D.M.C.M.D.S.T.M.S.P.E.T.C / 1790 

Around crowned shield. Stops: mh. Lettering: sanserif. Figures: bold. 
Shield: 144x144. Arms: as in R. 32 except that Ltineburg is even 
vvorsely aberrant by having two lions passant. 

H; K 25 

43 O. 23 Standard. Burly aged countenance, emaciated throat. 

R. 35 CIH.REX.FID.CLX. LOZELLS.B.I.R.M / .1770. 

Around crowned shield. Stops: mh. Shield: 141 X 14. Scottish arms: no 
vertical length of tressuring. Lys: large. Harp: plump effigy. Inesc.: 
pierced by two of the partition lines. 

Edge: Plain. 

The reverse reading supersedes an earlier reading of the badly worn 
legend of the Adelaide specimen reprinted in Seaby’s Bulletin , 1950, 
p. 150 from the Numis-News, 1947, of the N.S. of S. Australia. 

Ad; H 25£ 

44 O. 24 Standard but without stop. Narrow, elderly head with out-thrust nose. 

Almost straight outline of back hair. The hanging curl ends exactly on 
the lower line of truncation. 

R. 36 a.fattorini at upper part of rim, bl stop; 

goldsmith (the D not struck up) straight across the full diameter of flan, 
the middle letters superimposed on upper half of shield; 

Harrogate at lower part of rim. All lettering spread out. 

In centre, full-sized crown over shield 14x124. Harp: small, almost 
equilateral. Brunswick arms: lower lion is rampant. 

H 25{ 


45 O. 25 Standard. Aquiline nose, alert eye. ill unevenly spaced through intrusion 
of central laurel tip. Some letters of georgivs show recutting; the o has 
a nick at its top left extremity. The head, although quite distinct from 
the last, shows stylistic similarities such as shape of curl on chest, long 
horizontal base of hanging ribbon, and detached fold inside its upper 
loop. (PI. XII.) 

R. 36 As last. (PI. XII.) 

H; J 25{- 


46 O. 24 See above (no. 43). (PI. XII.) 

R. 37 C.W.B.ET.CO.D G. I.REX F.D.B.I.R.M / .1790. 

Around crowned shield. Stops: bl in legend, mh at date. Leg.: interrupted 
by cross of crown. Shield: 15 x 14. Scottish arms: no lines in tressure, 
semee field. Harp: large. Liinehurg arms: not semee. Inesc.: contains 
junction of partition lines. 


H 251 



Ad; H 25} 


47 O. 25 See above (no. 45). 

R. 37 As last. 


48 O. 25 
R. 38 


49 O. 26 
R. 39 


As last. 

W.C.B.ET.CO.DG. I. REX F.D.B.I.R.M / .1790. 

Around crowned shield. Details as last except: Liineburg arms semee. 
The style of the heraldic details overall is very similar to that of R. 26. 

BM; H; J 25 

GUILLAUME BOLANDER, BIRMINGHAM. 

Around laureated head to r.. retrousse nose. Comma: bl. Stop: mh. 

RUE DE CAROLINE ROI DE CHAINS DE MONTRES. /' 1791 
Around crowned shield; and eta between its base and date. Stop: mh. 
Lettering: sanserif. Figures: crowded together. Crown: small, with 
vertical sides and terminating in a block in lieu of cross and orb. 
Shield: 13x13. Lys: small Harp: large, angular, conforming with sides 
of compartment. Inesc.: absent. 

K 251 


50 O. 27 Standard. The hair drawn with coarse strokes; considerably undulating 
outline of the back hair. Large sanserif lettering. 

R. 40 W'.B. REEVES HATTER BIRMINGHAM / .1790 

Around crowned shield. Stops: bl in leg., mh at date. Lettering: large, 
sanserif. Crown: full-sized. Shield: 111x12. Harp: small but with 
horizontal bar projecting beyond its rear member. Inesc. : absent. Die 
fault: erasure of part of shield frame at bottom left, and of l and half 
the bar of 7 of date. 

H 25 


510.27 As last. 

R. 41 . W.JA.SON.REX FD. MR. HOWARD. / 1790 

Around crowned shield. Stops: bl. Lettering: large, sanserif. Crown: 
medium. Shield: 12 x 11. Inesc.: absent. Die fault: partial erasure of 
date as in R. 40 but shield outline intact. 

Ox 241 


52 O. 27 
R. 42 


53 O. 28 


As last. (PI. XII.) 

W.JA.S0N. REX. FD. MR. HOWARD. B. / 1790 

Around crowned shield. Stops: bl. Lettering: large, sanserif. Crown: 
flattened. Shield: 131- X 12. Scottish arms: w'hole plain rectangle in lieu 
of f bordure. Harp: small, narrow. Inesc.: absent. 

H 251 

miss . E . Thompsons at upper part of rim; 

.four. pictures, at lower part of rim; 

Around laureated head to r. Stops: inner bl. outer mh. Head: out-thrust 
with inquiring expression and out of balance through attenuation of 
truncation to accommodate lower legend. 
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R. 43 


ON.VIEW.AT.148.NEW.BOND.ST / . 1877 . 

Around crowned shield. Stops: mh. Crown : small. Shield: 11x12. 
Inesc.: absent. 

H 25i 


54 O. 29 h.j.byron’s at upper third of rim, fairly large letters, bl stops; 

.new sensational drama, at lower two-thirds of rim, medium letters, 
mh stops; 

guinea / gold across centre of field, very tall (31 mm.) narrow letters. 
Nothing on obverse beyond these legends. 

R. 44 princess’s theatre at upper (major) part of rim, large letters; 
every evening at lower (minor) part of rim, small letters; 

Around crowned shield 14 X 14. Scottish arms: no lys in tressure. Harp: 
rather large. Inesc.: Junction of partition lines. 

Edge: Close milling. 

M.-G. 335 and (reduced scale illustr.) plate lettered T. 

H; J 25 


55 O. 30 with. millie Edwards. love around laureated head to r., large letters, mh 
stops ; 

willing below the head, sanserif (PI. XI 1). 

R. 45 with.general.mites at upper part of rim, mh stops; 

+ C0MPLIMENTS+ at lower part of rim; 

Around crowned shield. Lettering: large, compact, Shield: 13x1 2-^. 
Arms , English: reversed. Scottish: tressure represented by a line frame 
terminating in x’s. Westphalian: lion passant sinister. Harp: large, 
horizontal top and nearly vertical back. Inesc.: absent. 

BM; H 25 


56 O. 31 the. great. OUT. door. war PICTURE.I886 around laureated head to r. ; mh 
stops; small lettering; date in legend and facing inwards at 5 o’clock; 
(willing) below the head, sanserif. 

R. 46 aston. lower. grounds. birmJ at upper part of rim; 
reeves. smith. &. son. at lower part of rim; 

Around crowned shield. Stops: mh. Lettering: small. Crown: small. 
Shield: 15x131. Lys: small. Harp: large. Inesc.: absent. 

Owned by a visitor to Birmingham Museum in Jan. 1961. 25 


57 O. 32 willing’s clock. tow'ER. (starting and ending at 10 o’clock position) tall 
sanserif lettering, bl stop; 

Enclosing a cornerwise depiction of the clock tower, on paving reaching 
edge of flan, and with spire reaching between L and I. 

R. 47 PRESENTED to THE town OF BRIGHTON / .1887. 

Around crowned shield. Slops: mh. Lettering: medium, sanserif. Crown 
and shield: very w'ell drawn, the jewels and heraldic details correct. 
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Crown: sharp out-thrust arches. Shield : 13xl3A. Harp: large, its 
effigy curved to line of shield and its top right corner forming an open 
loop. Liineburg arms: semee of hearts forms a chain (uncompleted). 

H 26 

58 O. 33 .WHOLESALE depot, at upper part of rim, mh stops; 

London. N.w. at lower part of rim. bl stops; 

Around laureated (Geo. I II) head to r., Roman nose. Long laurel spray, 
cutting the base of A and touching L. The lowest points of the effigy 
touch the letters of London and divide this from n.w. 

R. 48 .j.sainsbury. at upper third of rim, mh stops; 

provision j m erchan t / opposite sanserif, across the field; 

west croydon station at remainder of rim. 

Lettering: large. The bar of t of merchant is level with o of station. 

H 25 

59 O. 34 .wholesale depot . at upper part of rim, mh stops; 

london.n.w. at lower part of rim, bl stops; 

Around crowned shield 14x14. Lys: small. Harp: small. Inesc.: shows 
junction of partition lines. 

R. 49 Same contents as R. 48 but outer legend less cramped, and the bar of t 
of merchant is level with the n of station. 

H 25 A 


60 O. 35 J. sainsbury dealer at upper half of rim, mh stop; 

in / poultry j & game across field, the last line curved; 

.seven sisters rp n. at lower half of rim, mh stops. 

R. 50 j.sainsbury. at upper part of rim; first stop bl, second mh; 

chief depot BLACKFRi.ARS at lower part of rim; 

Around crowned shield 14|-xl4. 

Die axis: 1 1 o’clock. 

BM (acquired 1932) 25 

61 O. 36 J. sainsbury at upper third of rim, bl stop; 

. for best provisions . at lower part of rim. mh stops; 

Around laureated (Geo. Ill) head to r. ; a detached curl lies on the 
shoulder; truncation terminates squarely. Legend: slightly rotated. F 
opposite Y. 

R. 51 Standard, dated 1798. Lettering: narrow. Crown: angular arches. Shield: 

14 X 13L. Scottish lion: in a bordure compony. Harp: large, with large 
curl at base. Inesc. : contains an upright oblong. 

H; P 25J- 


62 O. 37 FATTORINI & SONS BRADFORD 

Around laureated head to r. The & square-cut. Head: broad; small 
countenance, fleshy throat. Truncation: terminates squarely close to rim. 
The free end of ribbon and a detached (normally hanging) curl lie on a 
solid extension of the effigy. 
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R. 52 WHOLESALE JEWELLERS ESTABLISHED / .1831. 

Around crowned shield carefully worked and heraldically accurate. 
Slops : mh. Crown: has angular arches which at the angles twist to the 
inner band of their tops. Shield : 1 23 X 14. Lys: large. Harp: large and 
squarish. 

BM; H (both received in 1960 from Mr. J. Fattorini, Bradford) 25_i 
[See also no. 74 of same firm] 


63 O. 38 COOK.&.CO.XVII1.XCHNG.ST.MNCHSTR. 

Around laureated head from same punch as O. 37. Stops: fine, mh. On 
the truncation are possible indications of an erased signature. (PI. XII.) 
R. 53 COOK’S.TRAVELLERS.ARE.THE.BEST / .1730. 

Around a crowned shield almost identical with the last and of the same 
dimensions; one difference is narrower line for back of harp. Stops: mh. 

H 241 


64 O. 39 Standard. Face: large but well-proportioned. Back hair: undulating out- 
line but less markedly than in O. 27. Lettering: tall and narrow. 
(PI. XII.) 

R. 54 . PLAY WITH “INTERNATIONAL SERIES” GAMES 

Around shield surmounted by imperial crown. Stop: centred below 
shield. Lettering: sanserif, neat. Shield: 13x12-3. Lys: large. Harp: 
top and back shaped as figure 7, of which the inward curve of the tail 
causes the effigy to kneel, close to the shield outline. 

Edge: Plain. 


H 251 


65 O. 40 Standard but without stop. Narrow head (quite unlike Geo. Ill) with 
large Roman nose, narrow truncation. A loose cascade of coarsely 
drawn hair reaches to the shoulder. Lettering: large. (PI. XII.) 

R. 55 Legend as last but tall cramped sanserif lettering; around crowned shield. 

Crown: small, without cross, the outer arches indicated by a flattened 
semicircle composed of the orb flanked by ten large pearls (five each 
side). Shield: 14 x 123. Lys: large. Harp : back formed by double line, 
short top, sagging effigy with large head. 

Edge: Plain. 


H 25} 


66 O. 41 


R. 56 


- ered karno s t at upper part of nm ; \ . , 

comedians at lower part of nm; ) ° ‘ 

Around a portrait bust of Fred Karno, with head facing and shoulders 
slightly turned to his right. Broad lettering. (PI. XII.) 

.ered.karno’s. at upper part of rim; 
grand. new. production at lower part of rim; 

MOSES / and / son / 1905-6 in centre, in crowned shield outline. 

Crown: full-sized, flattened. Shield outline: 13 ; 13. 

Listed bv Grant (he mistakenly ascribed Moses & Son as publishers of it). 

H 25} 
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67 O. 42 Standard but without stop. Lettering: thin, narrow, sanserif; enclosed by 
a line circle. 

R. 57 go to a.j.skinner at upper part of rim, large sanserif lettering; 
for best boots upper inner legend, small sanserif lettering; 

90 high st lower inner legend, small sanserif lettering; 

Lewisham at lower part of rim, large sanserif lettering; 

estb 50 yrs horizontally, between upper and lower legends; 

All enclosing a square shield 11x11 surmounted by a tiny crown 3 x 21. 
Shield quartered: (1)? ? (2) lion rampant on irregular parallel diagonal 
lines. (3) harp. (4) English three leopards; the arms poorly drawn. A 
beaded circle outside the outer legend. 

Edge : Plain. 


68 O. 6 See no. 8 above. 

R. 58 m.woodhead at upper part of rim; 1 tall thin sanserif 

♦grocer* at lower part of rim; /spaced out lettering; 

97 meadow st curved inner inscr., left; Ismail cramped 
Sheffield curved inner inscr., right; j lettering; 

Around crowned shield in low relief. Crown : imperial, tiny. Shield: 
small, llixlli English lions: direction reversed, and a similar lion 
occupies the Westphalian compartment. Harp: scrollwork front and 
foot. 

H 251- 

69 O. 6 See no. 8 above. 

R. 59 albert w. bain insurance broker Leeds in small compact sanserif 
letters; mh stop; 

best / market / for contained in outline of a shield 15 X 13 surmounted 
insur/a/nces by a small crown ; the last word runs from below the 

M down the curve of the shield to the base and up 
again to below the T. 

Seen by Mr. C. F. Hanson in April 1963. 25 

70 O. 6 See no. 8 above. 

R. 60 T.P.O.P.E.ET.C.O.REX.F.D.B.ET.L.D.S.RIA / .1791. 

Around crowned shield. The x and cross and orb are joined together. 
Stops: mh. Shield: 14 x 131. Inesc .: contains junction of partition lines. 

H 25 J 

71 O. 6 See no. 8 above. 

R. 61 in memory of the good old days / .1768. (the first stop uncertain); 

Around crowned shield. Lettering: large, close, sanserif. Stops: mh. 
Shield: 131x 14. Scottish arms: duplicated tressure line. Harp: vertical 
back, the top and front (body of effigy) equi-angled. 


H 25 



72 O. 43 .SAM LYON JUNB. CHURCH ST. BLACKPOOL. / TEL. 180 

Around Geo. Ill laureated head from same punch as O. 18 but slight 
differences in ribbon. Sanserif lettering; mh stops. (PI. XII.) 

R. 62 WATCHES CLOCKS&JEWELLERY REPAIRED ON THE PREMISES. 

Occupying the entire circumference and somewhat cramped, in sanserif 
lettering with mh stop below base of shield; around crowned shield. 
Crown: high-pointed arches. Shield: 13x13.1 heraldically correct. 
Harp: large; top rear forms an open loop; effigy’s head well back and 
detached. 

H 25 


73 O. 44 Standard. Rugged portrait with narrow neck, large features; large nose, 
small bulging main chin; truncation reaching rim. 

R. 63 .J.G.REX.F.D.M.C.M.D.S.T.M.S.B.I.R.M. / 1790 

Around crowned shield. Stops: bl in j.g., remainder mh. Crown: outer 
arcs formed of large pearls. Shield: 14.1x14. Scottish arms: hunched 
lion rampant, pairs of parallel lines above and below'. Lys: large, thin. 
Harp: small, with straight back tilted inwards. Inesc.: spade-shaped. 

H 25 


74 O. 45 Generally as O. 37 but larger and fleshier portrait; letters curled like a 
cross moline at bases and tops, normal &; and with signature fattorini 
curved just beneath the truncation, in very tiny lettering. 

R. 64 Generally as R. 52 and with very similar crown and shield. Same style of 
lettering as on obverse. Shield 13 X 14. Large harp, pointed to centre of 
shield, and with a very small close head on the effigy. 

H 26 


HALF-GUINEA size 


101 O. 101 Standard but without stop. Narrow bowed head; large sharp nose, 
detached short line for throat. The ribbon has two overlapping loops. 
Lettering: small. 

R. 101 C.H.A.R.L.E.S.P.E.V.E.R.E.L.L.E.M.A.K.E.R.B.I.R.M / .1788. 

Around crowned shield. Stops: mh. Lettering: tiny. Crown: small. 
Shield: 101-x 11. Scottish lion: in whole tressure. Lys : broad, drooping. 
Harp: narrow; long concave upright; only two strings. Inesc.: absent. 
Horse: plunging. 

H; J 20 


102 O. 102 Standard but without stop. Small head, placed high; long thin nose; 
receding chin; long spatulate truncation. Lettering: small. 

R. 102 As last except: Lys: resemble Prince of Wales’s plumes. Harp: very broad, 
placed high. Scottish lion: tilted backwards. Horse: at bottom of 
compartment. 

Edge: Plain. 


H; S 20 



103 O. 103 
R. 103 


104 O. 104 
R. 104 

105 O. 105 
R. 105 

106 O. 106 
R. 106 


107 O. 107 
R. 107 

108 O. 107 
R. 108 


109 O. 107 
R. 109 


Standard but without stop. Broad powerful head, thick neck. Lettering: 
medium. 

As last except: Lys: small. Harp: small. Liineburg lion: also tilted back- 
wards. Horse: in normal position. 

Batty ii 930-4 lists the above three pieces indistinguishably, two of 
them with alternatively plain and grained edge. 

H; J 20 

Standard. Cross expression. (Therefore possibly this obv. is identical with 
O. 106.) 

T.B.ET.T.A.REX.F.D.BAR.S.T.D.S.T.M.S.ET.C / .1781. 

Around crowned shield. 

Batty ii 2023. 

Standard. 

As last except db.ar. and .1791. 

Ad 

Standard but without stop. Thickset middle-aged head, surly expression. 
Lettering: medium. The ribbon has two separate loops. 

Legend as last except d.b.ar. Stops: mh. Lettering: tiny. Crown : broad. 
Shield: 101x114. Harp: medium, unstringed. Inesc.: absent. 

Batty ii 2061. 

Ad; H 20 

Note. A head wearing exactly the same expression occurs on a guinea- 
sized piece ( excluded from this Catalogue) having reverse legend in 
memory of the good old days / .1768. and the English compartment 
left blank. 

Standard. Rather plump young head; slightly concave nose; a diagonal 
row of curls reaches towards the eye. Lettering: medium. 

As last except curly figures l in date. Crown : tall. Shield: 104x104. 
Harp: large, the effigy pressed to curve of shield. 

Batty ii 2064. Ca; H; Ox 21 

As last. 

IN MEMORY OF THE GOOD OLD DAYS / .1768. 

Around crowned shield. Stops: mh. Lettering: medium. Crown: small. 
Shield: 10x11. Harp: narrow. 

Ox 21 

As last. (PI. XII.) 

N.C.R.ET.CO.DG.L.T.REX.F.D.B.I.R.M / .1790. 

Around crowned shield. Date stops: mh. Legend: medium; rather 
unevenly spaced, with L at 12 o’clock and cramped x.f having mh stop; 
other stops bl; the letters D open at base. Shield: 114x11. Harp: top 
composed of horizontal bar joined half-way by oblique bar, upright 
slanting towards centre of shield. 

Batty ii 924. 


H; J 21 
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110 O. 107 As last. 

R. 110 Similar to last but: Date: more compact. Legend: more evenly spaced, 
l.t at 12 o'clock, x.f.d. (slops mh bl bl) replaced by x.fd. (stops bl bl). 
Crown: slightly broader. Shield: 1 1 x 101. Harp: horizontal bar elimin- 
ated, upright swung over to join up. 

Ox 20-1 


lllO. 108 

R. 110 


Standard. Head of same general shape as last but older and with less hair. 
The face, particularly the eye, is incompletely drawn. Ribbon: hanging 
end straight and bifurcated. Lettering: tall. (PI. XII.) 

As last. 

H 21 


112 O. 109 Standard but without stop. Head: very similar to the one in O. 107 but of 

coarser work, plumper, and with larger and slightly convex nose. 
Lettering: bold. (PI. XII.) 

R. Ill Similar to R. 1 1 0 except bold lettering, bases of letters d closed. 

H (brassed copper); S 21 

113 0.109 As last. 

R. Ilia As R. Ill but upper leopard missing from Brunswick arms. 

Struck from worn dies of preceding piece. 

S; H (white metal coated) 21 

1 14 O. 108 See no. 1 1 1 above; possibly from earlier state of the die. 

R. 112 B. BROS. REX. F.D.CLXX. HOCKLEY. B. I. R.M / .1790. 

Around crowned shield. Stops: bl in leg., mh at date. Lettering: medium. 
Shield: 124- x 1 '• Harp: long upright inclined to centre of shield; inner 
part of top forms an oblique bar. 

BM; J 20 J 


115 O. 110 Standard. Young head, drawn with fine lines; supercilious expression; a 
corkscrew curl hangs from behind the ear almost to the shoulder. 
Compared with O. 107 : larger face, bolder chin, sharper nose (convex), 
&c. Lettering: medium. (PL XII.) 

R. 113 G.Y.I. ET.F.G. REX. FD. SU.V.ST.M. S.ET. C /. 1701. 

Around crowned shield. Stops: mh. Lettering: small, well spaced. 
Figures: small, the outer ones roman. Crown: narrow-based. Shield: 
104x11. Scottish amis: no frame to bordure. Harp: broad, well- 
balanced, the effigy gracefully curved and its head erect. 

Die axis: Inverted. 


H 22 


116 O. 110) 
R. 113/ 


As last showing some die wear. 


Die axis: Normal. 


C 2220 


O 


Ad; BM; H ; S 22 
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117 O. Ill Standard. Similar to last but easily distinguishable by the coarser work. 
R. 114 G.y.l. LT.G.F. REX. FD.SU.I.ST.M. S.HT.C / .1701. 

Around crowned shield. Stops : mh. Lettering: medium. Figures: medium, 
the outer ones arabic. Shield: 12 x 1 1 i . Harp: narrow, its upright 
curved in flattened S shape. 

Ad; BM ; H 21 


1 IB O. Ill) 
R. 1 14 j 


As last. 


Die axis : 1 1 o'clock. 


J 22 


119 O. 112 
R. 115 


Very similar to last but large lettering and unevenly spaced in. Head very 
similar to that of O. 107 but shorter truncation. 

Very similar to last but su .f. and vertical, wholly convex, upright of harp. 

J 22 


120 O. 113 Standard. 

R. 116 JR. ET.JW. REX. F.D. TENBY ST. C.M.S.P.ET.C / .1791. 
Around crowned shield. 

Batty ii 2065. 


121 O. 114 Standard. Slender young head, long straight throat; forward leaf of spray 
rests half-way down forehead; truncation lower than usual, and tip 
touching rim. Lettering: small to medium. (PI. XII.) 

R. 117 J.W.REX.F.D.B.ET.L.D.S.R.I.A.ET.E / .1790. 

Around crowned shield. Stops: mh. Lettering: small to medium. Figures: 
small and neat. Crown: small. Shield: 10 Jx 10',. Harp : square, tilted 
to r. 

H; J 20 


122 O. 115 Standard. 

R. 118 C.W.B.ET.CO.DG.I.T.REX.F.D.B.I.R.M / .1790. 
Around crowned shield. 


Ad 


123 O. 116 Standard but without stop. Head: erect, acorn-shaped, pursy; the 
truncation reaching to the rim. Lettering: medium; in unevenly spaced. 
The rear hanging ribbon bends to the rim before G. (PI. XII.) 

R. 119 W.C.B.ET.CO.DG.I T.REX.FD.B.I.R.M / .1790. 

Around crowned shield. Stops: bl in legend, mh at date. Lettering: 
medium. Crown : broad. Shield: 1 1 -5 X 101; top line level with centre of 
c and base points to 9. Scottish arms: lion rampant between upper and 
lower lengths of tressure compony. Lys : large, broad. Harp: medium, 
broad. Brunswick arms: not semee. 

Ad; H (2 specimens heavily flawed at G); 

BM (with flaw like an enlarged stop between d and g) 20k 
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124 O. 117 

R. 120 

125 O. 116 
R. 121 

126 O. 118 

R. 122 


127 O. 119 

R. 123 

128 O. 119 
R. 124 

129 O. 120 

R. 125 


Standard but without stop. Head : large projecting nose; back hair in 
almost straight line; truncation passing in straight line close to chin; 
left-hand hanging ribbon bulging to left. Lettering: medium. 
Particulars as in preceding except top line of shield is level with stop of 
et.co, small harp. Inesc .: flawed solid. 

Ad; Ox 201- 


See no. 123 above. 

Particulars as in preceding except top line of shield is level with back of c 
and base points to left of 9; fuller harp. 

Ad; H (white-metal coated) 201 

georgivs ii I dei grai'Ia in tall lettering around laureated head from 
same punch as in O. 1 16; 

made / ingermany in tall tiny lettering below head. 

.W.C.B.ET.CO.DG.l T.REX.FD.B.I.R.M. / 1790 

Around crowned shield. Stops: bl. Lettering: large, thin. Crown: narrow- 
based. Shield: 12x11. Scottish arms: small lion rampant, tressure as in 
last three entries. Lys: horizontal leaves. Harp: large; efligy composed 
of three nodules on thin line; frame shaped as figure 7. Inesc.: an 
empty oval. 

Ca (acquired 1919) 21 

Standard. Head: large nose with turned-over tip; straight back hair; two 
parallel hair-breadth lines of brass, one lying across the throat from 
first R to the stop, other from first E slicing through the truncation to its 
tip and on to the rim. Lettering: small. 

conn and conrad occupying an otherwise blank field, the names (tall) 
curved above and below, the conjunction (small) in centre. Sanserif. 

H 21 

As last except sharp tip removed from nose and the two die-scratches are 
very faint. 

IN MEMORY OF THE GOOD OLD DAYS / .1788. 

Around crowned shield. Stops: mh (in relation to both figures and letters). 
Lettering: small, sanserif. Figures: tiny. Shield: lOi-x II. Scottish arms: 
only upper and lower lengths of tressure. Inesc. : absent. 

H 21 

Standard but without stop. The head, with loose cascade of coarsely 

drawn hair, is the counterpart of O. 40 (guinea size) though with a 
longer nose, shorter neck, and larger shoulder. 

. PLAY WITH “INTERNATIONAL SERIES” GAMES 

Around crowned shield. Lettering: large, sanserif. Stop: mh. Crown: tiny. 
Shield: 12x11. Lys: large. Harp: small. 

Seen by Mr. C. F. Hanson in April J963. 21 
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130 O. 120 As last. 

R. 126 IN MEMORY OF THE GOOD OLD DAYS / .1788. 

Around crowned shield. Lettering: medium, sanserif. Stops: mh. Crown: 
large. Shield: 10x91. Scottish arms: lion statant between pairs of 
horizontal lines. Lys and Harp: very large. Inesc.: absent. Brunswick: 
very large lion, no semee. Westphalia: a lion plunging headlong. 

H 21 


MINIATURE 

151 O. 151 Standard, but without stop. Head: protruding lips; broad bow of ribbon; 
laurel spray points backwards. 

R. 151 A FORTUNE FOR YOU / .1908. 

Around crowned shield. Shield: 6]x61. Arms all heraldically correct 
except no semee for Brunswick. 

Edge: Bevelled. Fitted with eye and ring for suspension. 

H (white metal plain, and another white metal gilt) 

13 (13=V across centre of thickness) 
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SUBJECTS AND LEGENDS 


1-4, 101-3 Charles Peverelle, late M. Carroll 

Michael Carroll, a maker of shawl pins, coat loops, and ‘gilt toys', was 
last listed in 1864, when his address was 25 Wrotteslcy Street, Birmingham. 
He is not known for any metallic discs. 

Charles Peverelle set up c. 1 866 as a hardwareman at 48 Edgbaston Street, 
Birmingham. He moved c. 1884 to adjoining premises nos. 49 and 50 which 
had been occupied since the early 1 860's by Lewis Peverelle (latterly suffixed 
Sons & Co.) — w holesaler of hardware of Sheffield and of Birmingham make 
— and moved finally c. 1900 to 86 Worcester Street. By 1908 he was suc- 
ceeded by Rocco Peverelle, hardware merchant, at 84 Worcester Street. The 
family surname may have been an anglicization of Italian Peverel/i. 

No metallic discs of Charles Peverelle are known outside the present 
series. There is no supporting indication in directories for his statement on 
the ‘guineas’ that he had taken over from M. Carroll some manufacturing 
activity. His own description as ‘hardwareman ,’ implies that he was a factor, 
as well as carrying on a different type of trade from Carroll’s (regardless of 
the fact that the expression ‘gilt toy maker’ was already obsolete by 1860). 
The expression ‘maker’ on other advertisement tickets of the period denoted 
the manufacture of the discs themselves, and this may have been true in the 
present instance (since no common line of other goods manufactured by 
Carroll and Peverelle, to which the discs could have been attached as labels, 
has been established). If so, it follow's that Carroll too had manufactured 
‘guineas’; this w r ould have been quite consonant with his type of business. 
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and it remains to be discovered whether any exist bearing his signature or 
whether any known anonymous varieties can be connected with him . 

5 George Davis 

The most stable Birmingham business bearing this name during the 
second half of the nineteenth century was that of a jeweller active c. 1860— 
1914. He started at 2 Vittoria Street and soon moved to 822 Vyse Street, 
before settling down at 72 Warstonc Lane from c. 1870 (from around 1900 
it was known as no. 7). 

The inscription on the ‘guinea’ implies (see notes above under Peverelle) 
that he was the maker of it. 

6 Grant , Ford Street, Coventry, 1866 

Despite the very informative legend, there is absolutely no trace of anyone 
so named in that street for that year; nor, elsewhere in Coventry at the time, 
of a Grant who could have made this ‘guinea’. It would be unfair to impugn 
the accuracy of Batty’s reading, though ‘ Di’ looks as though it should be 
‘DG\ 

7 & 8, T.B. et T.A. 

104-7 

The legend stands for: ‘Thos. Brookes & Thos. Adams [Rex, fidei 
defensor] Barr Street, die-sinkers, tool makers, stampers, etc.’ 

These two craftsmen, after completing apprenticeship to the medallists 
Allen & Moore, founded their own business in 1853. They started at 842 
Edmund Street, Birmingham; moved by 1860 to 4 Court, Great Charles 
Street; and moved again in 1865 to 130 Barr Street (Hockley, Birmingham). 
c. 1886 the Barr Street number changed to 17 and 19 (possibly not a move 
but a general renumbering of the street, such as happened to other Birming- 
ham streets at that time). In 1890 Thos. Adams retired from the business, 
whereby it became wholly a Brookes family concern. I n 1901 Thos. Brookes 
in turn retired at the age of 70; his two sons who had entered the business in 
1886 carried it on; it moved in 1908 to its present address no. 250 Barr Street, 
where it is still operated — mainly by the Brookes family — as Brookes & 
Adams Ltd., mechanical engineers and plastic moulders. 

Before the move in 1908 all the stamping and lathe work was done by 
hand or foot. During the move, many thousands of imitation spade guineas 
were found lying around in the old premises and were scrapped; the im- 
plications of this statement are discussed in the next section ‘Makers and 
Issue-dating'. 

Thos. Brookes left a book in which he recorded all the orders received by 
the firm, with accompanying illustrations. This would clearly have proved of 
surpassing benefit to the present research and have revolutionized the next 
section just referred to; but most unfortunately the firm scrapped it some 
years ago during a tidying of its offices, perhaps not long before this research 
was started. 
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9-13, G.Y.I.etF.G. 

115-19 

The first-listed legend stands for: ‘George Yorke Iliffe & Frederick 
Gardner [Rex], Suffolk Street, die-sinkers, tool makers, stampers, et(c.).’ 
Other legends appear to be corruptions of this and perhaps post-date 
Gardner’s presence in the firm. 

George Yorke Iliffe, who lived 1855-1950, started in business in about 
1875 as a stamper and piercer at 96 Suffolk Street, Birmingham. Frederick 
Gardner was his partner, also listed as a stamper and piercer, there for only 
the years 1878-81, and thereafter disappeared from the commercial scene. 
Iliffe resumed sole charge of the business until its end. He moved, within 
1885-8. to premises in Sherlock Street, Birmingham (numbered 253 initially, 
and 249-53 by 1912) where, as a cabinet brassfounder from about 1895, he 
operated until 1934 when he closed down. He held directorships in the 
Midland Carriage & Wagon Co. Ltd. and (until at least 1940) in ingall. 
Parsons, Clive & Co. who were brassfounders and manufacturers of coffin 
furniture. His obituary notice described him as ‘one of the last of Birming- 
ham’s Victorian industrialists'. 

15 Beckett Penn Fields 

This resolves into Penn Fields as a place-name and therefore Beckett as 
a surname. The village of Penn (Upper and Lower) Jay 2 miles south-west of 
Wolverhampton (Staffs.) of which it now forms a suburb. Out of Penn was 
formed on 27 September 1859 a new ecclesiastical parish called Penn Fields, 
centred on the church of St. Philip’s built in that year. 

In Penn Fields, Benjamin Beckett, a private resident in 1860, set up by 
1865 as a beer retailer, the first one in the locality, and was still so listed in 
1880. By 1884 the business passed to Edwin Beckett and by 1888 it had closed 
down. Thus it lasted from 1861/5 to 1884/7. Jt was the only commercial 
concern (i.e. the value 2d. on the disc shows it to be a trade check) run locally 
in the name Beckett within the period 1860-1900, the extreme limits for 
activity of the particular obverse die, and must therefore be the correct 
interpretation. Which of the two Becketts instituted the check cannot be 
stated. A grocery business in Penn Fields, begun in or just before 1876 by 
another tradesman Edwin Stubbs, was extended by 1880 to beer retailing; 
and by 1884 his shop also functioned as a sub-post office. By 1888 and for 
some years onwards Mrs. Caroline Stubbs ran the business, on the same 
lines; and being the sole beer retailer she evidently served the Becketts’s 
former customers. 

16 Brimington Sunday School Union 

Brimington is a Derbyshire village 2 miles north-east of Chesterfield. 

In 1872 its Sunday School Union Committee was formed by the non- 
conformists and founded local Sunday schools and also what became an 
annual Sunday school festival, held for many years in June. This was a two- 
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day affair: a united Sunday service conducted in a large tent on the outskirts 
of the village; and on the following day (Monday) a carnival procession 
through the village streets, of Sunday school children dressed as biblical, 
historical and other characters, on foot and in decorated horse-drawn 
vehicles and accompanied by drum and life bands. After the procession there 
was tea followed by massed singing of hymns and specially written songs and 
by children’s games. The carnival attracted a large influx of spectators to the 
village. 

In 1880, as this was the centenary of the founding of the Sunday school 
system by Robert Raikes assisted by Thomas Stock, the Brimington festival 
was organized on a larger scale than the previous eight; over 600 children 
and teachers took part, each of the children ‘wearing a medal or badge in 
honour of the Centenary’ — according to the contemporary press report of 
the event. 

However, the minutes 1 of the Brimington Sunday School Union Com- 
mittee record that it was unable to afford medals for the centenary and issued 
ribbons instead : 

June 30, 1879 

*. . . that the secretary obtain the price of 700 medals with Robert Raikes on one side 
and Brimington Sunday School Union Jubilee 1880 on the other.’ 

March 8, 1880 

‘It was suggested that wc form a committee to raise subs, to give the children their tea, 
and that 700 medals be obtained to commemorate centenary year, and that the medal 
be worn each year, e.g. all in the union.' 

May 31st, 1880 

‘The committee could not see their way clear to obtain the medals and fire works on 
account of funds being low. [Resolved] that all the scholars be supplied with a ribbon 
marked Brimington Sunday School Union Centenary Year 1880.’ 

The only other references to medals in the nineteenth-century minutes start 
three years later and appear to indicate that an order was placed in that year 
— unfortunately there is no description of the medal; and that the issued 
supply of this was called in after the festival and re-used similarly in suc- 
cessive years (as had been proposed in the 1880 Minute), with renewal of 
ribbon when necessary: 

June 8th, 1883 

1 . . . that we have 1,000 medals to model sent by Mr Parker.’ 

March 6, 1886 

‘ . . . that wc get ribbon for the medals . . 

February 21st, 1887 

'. . . that wc use the medals and put fresh ribbon on them . . 

Mr. Parker was a member of the Committee. 

Grant does not record any Sunday School medal for 1883 except one of 
the 'Christian Sunday School Union' by J. S. & A. B. Wyon; work by such 

1 The Minute Books were kindly searched and given, by R. Sharman Esq., the present Secretary of 
these extracts provided, and permission to publish the Brimington Sunday School Union, 
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top-grade medallists must have been expensive unless ordered on a national 
scale. Of the 1880 centenary Grant records three medals depicting Robert 
Raikes; one of Peel Park Schools and two struck anonymously, evidently 
on a national scale. The present author possesses a specimen of each of the 
latter, in lead, 1 .V-inch diam., pierced for suspension. One of them (depicting 
on the reverse the biblical scene described in Mark x. 14) was kindly 
supplied by the Rector of Brimington; it shows signs of much personal wear 
and was picked up in 1914 in a park 1 mile north-east of Brimington, so was 
probably derived from the festivals there; it might conceivably have formed 
part of the 1883 supply. 

Or if Mr. Parker’s model bore local wording, the 1883 supply may have 
been the ‘guinea’ medalet. The latter is undated, as would befit production 
later than the centenary year and an intention to make it serve for several 
years. It is not really too small to be accompanied by a ribbon (so long as this 
were attached via a metal ring; threading through the medalet itself would be 
unlikely). But the design is clearly dictated by the Birmingham maker; it 
seems a most unsuitable design for a religious occasion, and its use by the 
Onion can perhaps only be explained by hypothesizing that they specified a 
small diameter (perhaps so as to get brass, longer wearing than lead) which 
fell within the shadow of the 1883 legislation (see first paragraph of the 
Introduction). 

Altogether, the date of striking of the Brimington ‘guinea’ is unclear; the 
only really safe boundary date is 1 872 (formation of the Union). 

17 Parkins & Got to 

Henry Gotto in 1851 or 1852 became partner in the business of manu- 
facturing and wholesale stationer and maker of writing and dressing cases, 
run by William Parkins at 24 and 25 Oxford Street, London. Parkins & 
Gotto added nos. 27 and 28 in 1866, and after street renumbering in 1881 
they acquired the intervening property in 1885; and became also printers. 
The consolidated premises, numbered 54, 56, 58, 60, and 62, were held until 
1908. Then, after three successive westward moves along Oxford Street and 
a change of style in 1913 to Parkins & Gotto Ltd., the business left Oxford 
Street in 1940 and has thenceforth been sited in the City of London, 

Besides their ‘guinea’ there is a halfpenny-sized copper advertisement disc 
(Batty i 1098-9, published 1871) with both faces wholly occupied by in- 
scription, showing their address at 24 and 25 Oxford Street and therefore 
issued within 1851-65. The ‘guinea’ shows this street-name but no number- 
ing; the company, through loss of all its records by enemy action in 1941, is 
unable to provide any information about it, so the issue-dating cannot be 
narrowed further than to the assessed limits of the period of use of the 
obverse die. 

1 8 Pollard's Teas 

Joseph Pollard, a tea specialist, set up his grocery business at 192 Glossop 
Road, Sheffield, in about 1878. It is still (I960) running at that address under 
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19 


20 

24 

21-28 


his son Mr. A. Pollard, who claims that it is the oldest grocery of unchanged 
family ownership in that city. 

The branch shop at 108 St. Philip’s Road (misspelt ‘Phillips’ on the disc) 
was open only from 1888 to 1894. 

Dixon for teas , Newcastle 

This almost certainly belongs to the occupancy by the Dixon family of 
a business called the ‘County Tea Warehouse’ established 1799, in the High 
Street at Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffs. It was numbered 35 High Street by 
1851, and, possibly through Post Office renumbering, became no. 33 at some 
date between 1868 and 1882. William Dixon, a grocer and tea dealer, &c., 
took it over from Josiah Robey during 1855/7 and is listed there until 1871. 
By 1880 he had been succeeded by Herbert Lamb Dixon who is listed there 
until 1892. By 1907 it had passed to new owners and was no longer a grocery, 
although it reverted to this line of business by 1908 and is now occupied by 
the Meadow Dairy. 

Victoria-head farthing-sized advertisement tickets of J. Robey and W. 
Dixon exist (Batty ii 639-40 of 1851 and 626, undated but pre-1880, respec- 
tively) showing designation ‘County Tea Warehouse’. Research lor the 
present catalogue entry has resulted in reallocation of these and several 
adjacent Batty entries from Newcastle-upon-Tyne to Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. 

Pascall' s ‘ Golden Maltex' 

James Pascall Ltd., the confectioners, of Mitcham, Surrey, have in- 
formed the author that they registered this brand of sweets on 28 February 
1889. 


Liverpool Exhibition 1886. 

This was a navigational exhibition. 

Macniven & Cameron — pens 

Macnivcn and Cameron founded in 1770 the Edinburgh business of 
manufacturers and wholesalers of stationery that still flourishes as Macniven 
& Cameron Ltd., under the direction of the Cameron family, and still has its 
headquarters at the combined factory and warehouse which the founders 
opened in 1788 in Blair Street, on the west side of the South Bridge. Except 
for some lateral and rearward extensions, the building has the same ap- 
pearance as in the earliest known engraving made of it. dated 1850. 

The novel named Waver ley was first published in 1814. anonymously, and 
was followed by others ‘ by the author of Waver ley ' ; in 1 827 Sir Walter Scott 
disclosed that he was the author of this by then already famous series. He 
died in 1832, and not long afterw'ards the monument of him was erected in 
Princes Street, Edinburgh. The adjoining railway station, the North British 
Company’s terminus until 1846 when, upon the addition of a through line, 
it was named the General Station, was from about 1860 popularly known 
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(prior to official restyling) by its present name Waver ley Station; and over it 
runs Waverley Bridge. Also adjoining is Waverley Market, which appears to 
have received this name officially in 1874 on conversion from an open to 
a covered market, but to have been popularly so called since some years 
earlier, possibly having been an influence in the naming of the station. 

Macniven & Cameron’s building is not far away from all this, and has 
gone under the name Waverley Works since about the 1880’s. A current 
brand of their stationery is so named. They have also adopted the name in 
two further ways described below. 

Steel pens (familiarly pen nibs) were invented in the early years of the 
nineteenth century but did not come into general production until sufficient 
numbers of the public had been persuaded to change over from quill pens, 
in the 1840’s. Birmingham was the centre of production, with a number of 
competing firms each producing up to a dozen or more brands; based 
principally on designs created in the IS20’s by Josiah Mason and Joseph 
Gillott independently of one another. Mason manufactured his own pens 
but had them marketed by James Perry who, c. 1870, took over the manu- 
facturing also, trading as Perry & Co. Ltd. but preserving Mason’s name. 

Macniven & Cameron started selling steel pens c. 1865, with the Waverley 
pen invented by their senior partner Duncan Cameron and patented in the 
U.K. in that year for the novelty of the invention of the turned-up point. 
From then onwards the second sons in direct descent from him have all been 
named Waverley; thus, the present Managing Director is Mr. Waverley 
B. Cameron. The name Duncan was continued for the first sons. 

Introduction of this firm's Pickwick pen followed in 1866, Owl in 1867, 
Nile and Phaeton in 1870, Hindoo in 1873. In those days the form of brand 
protection available was registration at Stationers’ Hall, and this u'as done 
for all names that the firm considered of value. Upon enactment of the 
Trade Mark Act, 1876, four names Waverley, Pickwick, Owl, and Hindoo 
were registered under it on 7 April 1876; later, presumably as soon as 
invented. State w'as registered under the Act on 8 November 1904 (the entry 
expired in 1946). 

The well-known couplet: 

They come as a boon and a blessing to men. 

The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen 

(composed by an unknown hand) was first used for advertisements by the 
above Duncan Cameron in 1869 and has been the firm’s slogan ever since. 

Manufacture of Macniven & Cameron’s pens has never been one of their 
Edinburgh activities. It was performed on their behalf by various Birming- 
ham firms, starting with Joseph Gillott & Sons (vide supra), until 1901 w'hen 
they set up their own pen factory Waverley Pen Works, Watery Lane, 
Birmingham; which, moreover, thenceforth took over the manufacture of 
their advertisement ‘guineas’, previously sub-contracted to Birmingham 
diesinking and brass-stamping firms. The ‘ guineas ’ so produced by Macniven 
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& Cameron themselves must have been cat. nos. 26-28 having obverse 
(O. 13) bearing a distinctive variety of Geo. Ill head and their founding date 
1770 and reverses all relating to themselves, including one reverse (R. 24) 
containing their twentieth-century brand name State. 

29-32, N.C.R. <£ Co., Birmingham 
109-13 

The identity of this issuer is not definitely established; the clues strongly 
point to the firm named below, although the present company does not 
support the attribution. The letters dg.l.t. should indicate the line of business 
but remain unsolved. 

One of the ‘half-guineas’ was published by Batty in 1880. Among 
Birmingham directories of preceding decades the only business found 
bearing the sought initials was a jeweller's taken over within 1873/5 from 
Walter Reading & Co. (founded 1847) by Mr. Nathaniel Cracknell Reading, 
at 186 Warstone Lane. It moved, within 1901/4, to 33-35 Hall Street, where 
it is still run in his name and by the Reading family, as N.C. Reading & Co. 
Ltd., jewellers and chain manufacturers, Warstone Chain Works. It is, 
moreover, the sole survivor of a number of nineteenth-century jewellery 
businesses in Birmingham owned by persons of that family surname. 

33-36, 121 J.W. 

37,120 J.R.&J.W. 

38-39, 114 B. Bros. 

The legends mean : 

‘John Wood. [Rex, fidei defensor] machine chain maker, die sinker, tool 

maker, stamper, piercer, etc.' 

‘Joseph Rollason and John Wood, [Rex, fidei defensor] Tenby Street 

(Birmingham), chain makers, stampers, piercers, etc.’ 

‘Bancroft Bros., [Rex, fidei defensor] 170 Hockley Hill, Birmingham.’ 

John Wood, of Birmingham, first appeared in directories in 1876-7 as 
a watch-chain maker at 91 Brearley Street: by 1880 he had moved to 271- 
Spencer Street, and by 1884 to 51 1 Spencer Street. At this address, at first he 
was designated as a machine chain maker and stamper and piercer, and by 
1892 his functions extended to the whole list of those shown in the legend. 
Soon afterw'ards the style became John Wood & Co., with the additional 
functions of patentees of chains and makers of all kinds of rule joints. The 
firm moved c. 1900 to Cuckoo Road and the name was gone by 1908. 

John Wood was also the partner from 1873/5 to 1888/91 of a jeweller 
Joseph George Rollason; trading at 52 Tenby Street North, Birmingham, 
under the style Rollason & Wood, as diesinkers, tool makers, stampers and 
piercers, and manufacturers of machine-made chains for alberts, necklets, 
&c. They were patentees of ‘Royal Solitaire’ and ‘Paragon’ chains. It 
seems that these were the patents acquired by John Wood’s own business 
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32-37, 72 


40-41 

42 


during the 1890’s (supra), as this dating corresponds with the end of the 
partnership. 

Rollason too ran his own separate business as a jeweller both during and 
after the partnership starting in 1876-7 at 22 George Street West, Birming- 
ham, and moving to other local addresses. 

John & Alfred Bancroft in 1872 took over the premises at 170 Hockley 
Hill, Birmingham (from Collins Bros., goldsmiths and silversmiths) which 
remained their sole address. They were fancy chain makers, and in 1896 
were listed as being also diesinkers. The business style started as Bancroft 
Bros. & Wood, but by 1876 became settled as Bancroft Bros., last listed 
c. 1910. As to the mention of Wood, there was at the time (1872-3) a Joseph 
Wood, diesinker, at 30 Vittoria Street, Birmingham, and not listed there- 
after; it may have been he (? father of John Wood), or John Wood (just 
before teaming with Rollason), or some other person. 

S.L. (signature on truncation) 

The owner of these initials has not been traced. An inworking employee 
of the stamper would not have been shown in directories; but outworkers 
usually were listed, as their services were not fully absorbed by a single firm. 
Two possible attributions in Birmingham were: 

Samuel Francis Lane, diesinker, who set up within 1873/6 at 15 Warstone 
Parade, and continued in the 1880’s and 1890’s at 157 Warstone Lane; 

Samuel Thomas Lowe, letter cutter and engraver, at 56i Snow Hill in 
the 1860’s; thereafter his name was not listed, but he was evidently 
working for someone else, as in 1905 he was the senior diesinker at 
Brookes & Adams Ltd (supra). He left soon afterwards and set up on 
his own account again, as a diesinker and tool maker. 


G.L. 

R.C. 

According to the legends, both these persons were ‘machine chain makers, 
diesinkers, tool makers, stampers, piercers, etc.’ But no craftsmen of this 
description occur with either of these pairs of initials in the directories of 
Birmingham orof other likely towns. In the Birmingham jewellery trade, too, 
no trace of G. L, has been found, though there was a stable business run by 
a maker, having initials R. C., of plated and gilt chains (only). 

No evidence has been found, apart from the foregoing, for or against 
regarding the initials G. L. as being fictitious. 

But as regards R. C., the evidence points to India as the seat of manufac- 
ture of no. 42. The only specimens encountered are two owned by Mr. 
Hurmuz Kaus, Hyderabad, and the author’s specimen which, when ac- 
quired (in England), was among some coins of British India. British counters 
of various kinds have found their way to India in the past and been 
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extensively imitated there. The style of engraving of the portrait on no. 42 
and the portrait itself bear out this origin. 

43 CJ II, Lozells, Birmingham 

Charles J. Harcourt was in business from 1869 to 1876/9 at 74 Lozells 
Road, Birmingham, as a maker of sash chains for plate glass windows and 
for shutters, &c., and of crank and other chains. The thoroughfare had no 
numbering system until about 1876 (but his address had remained static in 
relation to his neighbours), and had been known up to 1868 as ‘Lozells 
Lane, Birmingham' and also as ‘The Lozells, near Birmingham'. The im- 
mediately preceding owner of the business, described as ‘Established 1830’, 
was David Harcourt (latterly ‘& Co.’) who appears to have founded it; his 
premises were a few doors away, at approximately no. 64 (Lozells Lane) 
because he was next door but one to the Bell Inn which, on being numbered, 
became no. 60. There was no trace of C. J. Harcourt in Birmingham after his 
terminal dating shown above, unless he was the Charles Harcourt who 
simultaneously joined Robert Harcourt & Son, brassfounders, 223 Moseley 
Street, Birmingham, with resulting change of style to Robert & C. Harcourt 
& Son (later R. & C. Harcourt Ltd., later still 1-Iarcourt’s Ltd). 

On the ‘guinea’, the group ‘CLX' preceding ‘Lozells’ implies ‘street 
number 160’; it bears no resemblance to ‘LXXIV’ which it would have to 
be to reconcile with the address of C. J. Harcourt and confirm an attribution 
to him. But no other bearer of his initials and a Lozells address has been 
found; nor any possible candidate among the successive innkeepers at no. 60, 
or the occupants of no. 160 which was a private residence. 

44-45 A. Fattorini, goldsmith , Harrogate 

This is a retail jewellery business still functioning at 10 Parliament Street, 
Harrogate, Yorkshire. It was established in 1831 by the founder of the 
Fattorini jewellery dynasty in this country, Antonio Fattorini (lived 1 797— 
I860), whose eldest son Antonio (11) Fattorini inherited it and gave the 
instructions for the striking of the ‘guineas’, which last occurred in the 
1890's. His firm, although not the strikers, thereafter retained the reverse die 
but lost trace of it after about 1950. 

46-47, 122 C.W.B. & Co., Birmingham 

48, 123-6 W.C.B. & Co., Birmingham 

Particularly in view of the close die-linkages, these two sets of initials give 
the impression of being those of successive business styles of a single firm, 
and being triple in each case they jointly should afford an excellent prospect 
of identification. But an intensive search over a span of about 70 years in 
directories has not revealed a single Birmingham commercial name with 
initials W. C. B. (this seems to imply a taboo against the use of the first pair) 
and has produced very few indeed with C. W. B. : none really plausible. The 
‘guineas’ themselves are closely die-linked with others bearing genuine 
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advertisements; and, like them, must have been made in Birmingham, 
whereas on the other hand one variety of W. C. B. ' ’.-guinea’ (with no 
die-links, though with a head-punch linkage to another with the same 
initials) was incontrovertibly made in Germany because marked to that 
effect. As a wild surmise, W. C. B. could have been an hypothetical German 
national who acquired a Birmingham workshop c. 1912, too late for listing 
in the directory of that year, and was obliged by the ensuing war to transfer 
his business to his own country. If this surmise were to turn out true, the 
previous owner of the workshop might conceivably have been Charles 
William Bagnall, an engraver, who appeared in directories from 1900 to 1912 
(unchecked dates being 1897-9 and 1913-15) at address 16 Hockley Street, 
Birmingham. 

49 Guillaume Bolander 

This ‘guinea’ was evidently used in connexion with the issuer’s export 
trade to France. The legend when translated and rearranged reads: 

William Boland, king of watch-chains, Caroline Street, Birmingham, 
Est'd 1791. 

Richard and William Boland, gold-chain makers, operated in partnership 
until 1875, when their address w'as 5 Caroline Street, Birmingham. The next 
year this business was styled Bushnell & Co. (late R. & W. Boland) and 
William set up on his own at no. 1 . By 1880 Bushnell & Co. had disappeared 
again and no. 5 had reverted to William Boland, w'ho ran it as a branch until 
1887. Thenceforth no. 1 was his sole address; altogether he occupied it from 
1876 until final listing in 1916. Then Mrs. Sarah Boland continued the 
business. 

The suffixing of Boland’s surname when advertising to the French is 
curious but explicable. It is unlikely to have been his real name. After a very 
long period of his being, apart from Richard, the only Boland in the Birming- 
ham directories, a name Emil Bolander, merchant, started to appear next to 
his from 1892 and continued intermittently until 1912 (annotated ‘see 
Schatz & Bolander’, a firm of export merchants styled Eugene Schatz & Co. 
prior to 1 892). It may be surmised that William Boland noticed this incursion 
of foreign-sounding names and thought it a good idea to pirate the one 
resembling his own as so to inspire confidence for his trade abroad; or 
simply for a lark, like his extravagant export slogan. Resulting foreign mail 
was unlikely to fall into the hands of the real Bolander, as his addresses bore 
no resemblance to Caroline Street. 

The ostensible ‘Established 1791’, indicated by the presence of the 
trigram eta (abbr. for French etabli ) over the formal date, was probably pure 
fiction. 

50 W. B. Reeves, hatter, Birmingham 

William Brignell Reeves, hat manufacturer, ran his business in Birming- 
ham from 1866/7 to 1892/5. Starting with one shop or two, the business 
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expanded to three in 1869 and to six, though five were at new addresses, by 
1876; but was reduced to one by 1884; and at his fresh final address he was 
described in 1892 as a furniture broker. The address occupied longest was 
101 Dale End, until 1880 or so. 

Besides the ‘guinea’, he advertised on a farthing-sized copper disc bearing 
on the obverse the young head and a title of Queen Victoria and below the 
head the date 1867 (Batty ii 938). It was one of the stock dates for this type 
of obverse but a true issue date and perhaps his opening date. 

51-52 W. Jason . . .? 

Only a tentative solution can be offered. 

rex ed is the remnant of the official legend; Howard is a complete word; 
but it is uncertain whether the stop in ja.son is purposeless or may indicate 
a contraction of some kind. The legend is continuous and is unlikely to be 
meant to be read from the middle as ‘Mr. Howard B. W. Jason’. Taking the 
natural beginning, a plausible reading could be ‘ W. (Jason or Ja . . . son), 
maker, Howard (Street), B(irmingham)’; this would account for the op- 
tional presence of the ‘B.’ (cf. the optional ‘B.I.R.’ among cat. nos. 1-4), 
and more than one of (he regular makers of metal checks had premises in this 
street at one time or another. 

From a general search on the bases of various possible interpretations, the 
following sole candidate discovered lends support to the above theory of 
Howard Street, & c. : 

William Jackson, stamper and piercer, at the back of no. 49 How'ard 
Street, Birmingham, 
active 1884-95. 

53 Miss E. Thompson's four pictures, on view 1877 

Miss Elizabeth Southerden Thompson (lived 1846-1933) was a painter of, 
predominantly, military pictures. After studying abroad she returned to 
England in 1873 and in the same year her first such picture Missing was 
hung at the Royal Academy; as also were Roll Call in 1874, The 28 th 
Regiment at Quatre Bras in 1875, Ba/aklava in 1876, Return from Inkerman 
in 1877, and so on. 

The first four pictures above must have been the ones exhibited in 1877 at 
no. 148 New Bond Street, London, which was the premises of the Fine Art 
Society Ltd. 

In the same year Miss Thompson married Major William Francis Butler 
(lived 1838-1910), w'ho saw much active service abroad. After being ap- 
pointed A.D.C. to Queen Victoria, he was knighted in 1886, so that Miss 
Thompson became Lady Butler; and by culmination of promotions and 
honours he became, in 1906, Lt.-Gen. Sir William Butler, G.C.B. 

Roll Cal! won for the artist great popularity, and after sale was purchased 
by Queen Victoria and hung at Windsor Castle. Quatre Bras was acquired by 
the National Gallery at Melbourne. 
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Drama Guinea Gold at the Princess's Theatre 

Guinea Gold , one of a number of plays by Henry James Byron (lived 
1834-84), was produced in the Princess's Theatre, Oxford Street, London, 
in 1877. 

This theatre (1840-1880-1902) was situated on the north side of Oxford 
Street near Oxford Circus. The building and adjacent shops were pulled 
down in 1931 and a Woolworth’s store was erected on the site. 

55 General Mite: Millie Edwards 

‘General Mite’ was the stage name of a foreign dwarf (even smaller titan 
‘General Tom Thumb’) w'ho on being brought to England was exhibited at 
London In 1881 and at Birmingham in 1882. Millie Edwards has not yet been 
traced; his female dwarf partner had a different name. As regards Willing, 
see below. 

56 The Great Out Door War Picture 1886 

This picture was a series of tableaux of the war in the Sudan, painted by 
John Reeves-Smith, and exhibited by George Reeves-Smith & Son (his 
father and himself) as proprietors of the Aston Lower Grounds Company. 
Aston Lower Grounds was a stretch severed by Trinity Road from the 
municipally owned Aston Park, Birmingham, and is now occupied by the 
Aston Villa Football Ground and some suburban houses. 

As regards Willing, see below. 

55-57 Willing 

James Willing, a driver of passenger coaches on the London to Bristol run 
in the 1840’s, conceived the idea of putting up advertisements at the stages 
en route. Later, after securing financial backing, provided by a corn chandler 
H. H. Hewlings whom he thereupon took into partnership, he was able 
to push his idea further by instituting commercial advertising on the railways. 
This took the form of enamelled iron tablets carrying advertisements of 
various trades, affixed to buildings and platform fences at railway stations — 
for long a very familiar sight — a practice in which various rival advertising 
contractors have engaged. Further lines developed; by the 1870’s ‘Willing’ 
was a household name for advertising, not least for the batteries of advertise- 
ment bills that were posted on hoardings, on the sides and fronts of buildings, 
even on hoardings across the fronts of shops, indeed at every conceivable 
site; particularly in London, where the hoardings were frequently topped 
by one of two names ‘Willing’ or an associated firm ‘Partington’. 

The business was run under the styles Willing & Co. with head office at 
366 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C., and James Willing at 125 Strand, 
London, W.C. In 1874 was instituted the annual publication Willing's Press 
Guide which continues to provide a standard reference list of current British 
and other newspapers, magazines, and all kinds of periodicals. The present 
controlling company Willing & Co. Ltd. is housed at 356-64 Grays Inn 
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Road, London, W.C. 1, next door to the founder’s small terraced premises, 
still standing, no. 366. 

James Willing conducted nearly all the advertising for the Reeves-Smith 
War Picture, hence his signature on the ‘guinea’, cat. no. 56. He also did all 
the public relations work in England for the Barnum & Bailey Circus when it 
came over here in 1889. His signature on cat. no. 55 indicates that he also 
conducted publicity concerning the dwarf General Mite. 

In his later, affluent, days, James Willing took a fancy to the town of 
Brighton, where he became well known by frequently driving about in 
a smart coach and four, and aimed at holding public office. In 1888 he 
presented to the town its clock-tower complete with clock which com- 
memorates the Victoria Jubilee and stands at the crossroads on the direct 
route from the principal railway station to the sea front; depicted on the 
‘guinea’, cat. no. 57. 

58-61 ./. Sainsbury 

The retail provision shops of ,1. Sainsbury Ltd. are very familiar to, 
particularly, Londoners. 

John James Sainsbury, a cheesemonger trading as John Sainsbury (hence 
the single J in the business style above) founded the business in 1869 with the 
opening of his first shop on the east side of Drury Lane, London, W.C. It 
stood at the corner of Macklin Street and two doors north of what became 
the Winter Garden Theatre (built in 1910), and the number allotted on 
introduction of street numbering was 173. The shop was closed in 1958 (at 
the time of writing, 1963, it still stands, but shuttered and nameless and 
bearing a board announcing impending demolition which involves also the 
theatre and the intervening no. 172) on transfer of its retail activity to re- 
constructed premises on the other side of Drury Lane at no. 24 opposite the 
above theatre. An inscription incised on the marbling of the entrance of no. 
24 states that it was opened on 1 1 November 1958 by the founder’s grandsons 
Alan 1 and Robert Sainsbury. 

On expansion of the business, the firm’s chief wholesale depot was situated 
in Kentish Town, London. N.W., until 1891; and was transferred as from 
1892 to new premises, opened 1891, at 11 Stamford Street, Blackfriars, 
London, S.E. These premises, later 11 and 15, now known as Stamford 
House, form the company’s present headquarters. The address of the shop 
opposite West Croydon railway station (Southern Region) is 9 London 
Road, Croydon, Surrey; it was opened in 1882 and has been modernized. 
The other named premises were opened at 18, 20, and 52 Seven Sisters Road, 
London, N., in 1899. 

The company’s last purchase of ‘guineas’ bearing its name occurred in 
1913 to celebrate the opening of a branch at Haymarket, Norwich, when 
a large quantity was distributed in sets to customers for use as card counters. 
The variety concerned is uncertain; possibly no. 61. 


1 Now Baron Sainsbury of Drury Lane. 
P 
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In about 1915 the company disposed of a considerable stock of its ‘guineas’ 
(so had presumably stopped using them) to a (touring?) theatrical company 
for the miser’s scene in Planquette’s ‘Les Cloches de Corneville’. 

62, 74 Fattorini & Sons , Bradford 

This, founded in 1831, was another of the retail jewellery businesses 
instituted by Antonio (I) Fattorini (previously mentioned on p. 205) as an 
inheritance for particular sons of his, in this case John and Edward. Around 
1920 the operational side of the company, Fattorini & Sons Ltd., moved to 
Birmingham so as to have its own manufactory, which involved taking over 
two existing businesses and transplanting them to new premises: Bradford 
Works, Barr Street, Birmingham, 19. 

The two Birmingham companies taken over were: Joseph Moore Ltd., of 
13 Pitsford Street, Hockley, diesinkers and medallists, founded by the re- 
nowned medallist Joseph (0 Moore and inherited by his son Joseph (II) 
Moore; and T. & J. Bragg Ltd., manufacturers of caskets, &c. 

Fattorini & Sons Ltd. thus became, and still are, manufacturing jewellers 
and silversmiths and makers of medals, badges, cups, and other trophies. 
The company is still controlled from Bradford, whence the author was 
presented by Mr. Joseph Fattorini with specimens of the ‘guinea’ no. 62 as 
being the company’s own issue. Prior to moving to Birmingham, the com- 
pany had been designing wares of the above kinds and getting them manu- 
factured on its behalf by subdividing the manufacturing processes among 
various craftsmen in Birmingham and elsewhere. A particular instance of 
this was the famous Football Association Cup, the present (the third suc- 
cessive) specimen, produced in 191 1 ; Fattorini & Sons Ltd. designed it and it 
was manufactured for them in Sheffield. The F.A. Challenge Cup was in- 
stituted for England in 1871 ; the first actual cup was lost by theft from a 
sports shop in 1895; the second, an exact replica, was withdrawn in 1910 
because the design had been pirated, and was presented to the 1 1th Baron 
Kinnaird for services to the game. Copyright protection was taken out for 
the superseding (Fattorini) design. 

63 Cook (fe Co. 

This has no connexion with the firm of travel agents, indeed the text of the 
slogan on the reverse looks improbable in that connexion. 

The firm concerned has present style and office address Cook & Co., 
Manchester, Ltd.. 206 The Royal Exchange, Manchester. 2 (works: Stan- 
dard Works, Altrincham, Cheshire). The office address until about 1955 was 
that shown on the ‘guinea’: 18 Exchange Street, Manchester. The telegra- 
phic address is ‘Travellers Manchester’. The principal business line is the 
manufacture of textile machinery and accessories, among which is a traveller. 
This is a short length of wire formed into an incomplete circle, used in 
conjunction with a grooved metal ring. The traveller runs round the ring at a 
high speed so as to put the twist into the yarn and to wind it on to the pack- 
age at the correct tension. 
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The date ‘1730’ has no significance for the business; the company 
surmises that it was already present in the sample or illustration shown by 
the maker of the ‘guineas’ resulting in the order for the supply of these. 
The oldest member of the company thinks that they were made between 
1900 and 1910. 

64-65, 129 ‘International Series’ games 

A firm manufacturing indoor games was founded in 1903 by Mr. H. P. 
Gibson trading as the International Card Co., at 2 Bury Street, London, 
E.C.; moved in 1910 to 96-98 Leadenliall Street, E.C. In May 1919 he con- 
verted it into a limited company under the style that it still bears: H. P. 
Gibson & Sons Ltd. This was shortly after the return from war service of the 
elder son Mr. H. A. Gibson, the present proprietor. The Leadenhall Street 
premises, numbered simply 98 from 1919 or a little earlier were destroyed by 
enemy action during the Second World War, and the address since then is 
22 Barrett Street, London, W. 1. The current brand-name is ‘HPG Series’, 
i.e. using the initials of the founder. 

As a part of its normal business the firm marketed ‘guineas’ during three 
periods (a) possibly before 1914; ( b ) starting in the early 1920’s, bearing for 
the first time the firm’s proprietary brand-name ‘International Series’, and 
continuing during most or all of the inter-war years; and (c) finally, for 
a short while around 1947-51, terminated through a combination of rise in 
cost and evaporation of demand. 

Maker of A. H. Darby 

64 or 65 

Alfred Horatio Darby, medallist, set up in Birmingham in 1885/6 at 51 
Caroline Street. The business was moved in 1919 to 14 Regent Parade, 
Birmingham, 1 ; where the style A. H. Darby was changed in 1954 to W. H. 
Darby & Son Ltd., makers of sports trophies, enamel badges, medals, &c. In 
September 1962 this company moved to its present address: Astral House, 
16 Well Street, Birmingham, 19. 

A. H. Darby is listed in Forrer, Biographical Dictionary of Medallists, i, 
p. 507, and in Grant. 

Maker of J. R. Gaunt & Son Ltd. 

65 or 64 

J. R. Gaunt & Son (‘ late with Firmin & Sons, London ’) set up in Birming- 
ham in 1885/8 aL 33 Clifford Street and Furnace Lane, Lozells, as makers of 
uniform and metal buttons. They moved in 1893/6 to their present address 
9 Warstone Parade East, Warstone Lane, Birmingham, 18, and extended 
their lines to include medals, badges, novelties, and swords. Since early in the 
twentieth century the company under its present style. J. R. Gaunt & Son 
Ltd., has additionally had premises in London, currently at 5 Warwick 
Street, London, W. 1 . 

The company is listed in Forrer (supra), vii, p. 344. 
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66 Fred Kamo 

Frederick Westcott, born at Exeter in 1866 the son of a cabinet maker, 
worked as a youth as assistant to a plumber employed in maintenance work 
at H.M. prisons; and learned in the gymnasia of the prisons that he visited 
the skill of a gymnast which he afterwards put to considerable use in per- 
forming acrobatic turns in theatrical variety engagements. Around 1889 he 
and two friends successfully extemporized in a matter of hours an acrobatic 
turn at the Metropolitan Music Hall in Edgware Road, London [closed 
down in 1962], to fill a place in the bill advertised as The Three Carnos as this 
team was unable to turn up; and, accepting a suggestion, Westcott pirated 
that name for his team, merely changing one letter, as The Three Kamos. 
Moreover, Westcott thereafter called himself Fred Kamo , and later on he 
adopted this name by deed poll. The members of the team The Three 
Carnos, at first furious, were soon pacified — only their name, not their act, 
had been pirated; they split up soon afterwards, and one of them joined 
Fred’s team. After a few years as a touring gymnast and comedian. Karno 
blossomed out as a showman, with (completed in September 1905) a ‘fun 
factory’ (scenery store and rehearsal room)— advertised as ‘the most com- 
plete theatrical premises in Great Britain' — in Walworth, south-east 
London, and the control of a number of louring companies playing burlesque 
comedies. These he himself wrote, in swift succession, and once launched 
they ran on tour for years; many of them were caricatures of prison life 
witnessed during his years as plumber’s assistant. His career as showman 
lasted into the early 1920’s, after which he tried other ventures. He died in 
1941. 

Karno is depicted on the ‘guinea’ wearing the low-cut paper collar 
characteristic of circus folk, and the double-breasted reefer jacket, which he 
affected during his early days of showmanship. Moses and Son was the 
name of one of his comedies, played by an ali-Jewish cast which he specially 
recruited from the East End of London. Characteristically, on finding the 
Sunday evening rehearsal a complete failure, Karno sat up all night re- 
w'riting the show, with the result that its opening performance on the Mon- 
day afternoon was a resounding success. This took place at the Bordesley 
Palace theatre, Birmingham, in the Moss Empires circuit, during the autumn 
of 1905. The play then went on the usual years-long tour. In particular, 
Karno advertised it for Christmas 1905 under the heading ‘Pantomime 
Season 1905-6’ as ‘Grand New Christmas Production’ for the Empire 
Theatre, Liverpool; this provides a precise explanation for the expression 
‘1905-6’ occurring on the ‘guinea’ (coupled with the words ‘Grand New 
Production’), and indicates that it was struck towards the end of 1905 in 
readiness for the Liverpool showing of the play. No other explanation is 
feasible; the setting was quite different from that of a normal theatrical 
production, boasting of having entered a second year in its run at a particular 
theatre. The play in the present instance was not planned to be static and 
Karno’s policy was to advertise the freshness, not the agedness, of his shows. 
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67 A. J. Skinner, Lewisham 

Andrew James Skinner, boot and shoe maker, first appeared in Lewisham, 
London, S.E.. in 1886 at 90 High Street; he moved to 132 High Street in 1903 
and remained there until his death c. 1930. The business was continued by 
his son and was later acquired by the present owners, Abbotts Shoes Ltd., to 
form one of their retail ‘K Shoe Shops’; nevertheless the shop remained 
listed in directories as l A. J. Skinner’, and after a change of street number 
from 132 to 123 during the 1950’s it is currently listed as ‘Skinners K Shoe 
Shop’. The street was re-titled Lewisham High Street in 1939. 

The street number 90 on the ‘guinea’ thus indicates that it was struck 
within 1886-1902; its statement ‘established 50 years’ therefore stretches 
back to within 1836-52 at some previous location. 

68 M. Woodhead , grocer, Sheffield 

Marshall Woodhead was one of several short-term proprietors of the 
grocery business at 97 Meadow Street (this end of the street was listed in 
directories as New Meadow Street), Sheffield. He took over the business 
from Edward Locking during 1879 and ran it until 1881 or 1882; it then 
passed to Samuel R. Hardy. 

69 Albert W. Bain , insurance broker, Leeds 

He first appeared in Leeds in 1882, at 6 Balcony, Corn Exchange, as 
resident secretary to the Millers' & General Fire Insurance Co. Ltd., and 
to the Whittington Life Assurance Co., and as agent for the Accident & 
Plate Glass Insurance Co. He was active solas until 1897, mainly at 13 
Infirmary Street to which he had moved by 1886 and where he became 
designated as an insurance broker and in particular ran a district branch 
office for the Positive Life Insurance Co. Ltd. In 1898 the business moved to 
2 Park Row as A. W, Bain & Son, Insurance Brokers, until 1901, and 
finally as A. W. Bain & Sons, 1902-1 1. 

70 T. Pope & Co. 

This reverse legend shows more of the official version than is usual in the 
series, and some unusual punctuation. 

T. Pope & Co. was founded in Birmingham by Thomas Pope in 1848 and 
continues active there as T. Pope & Co. (Birmingham) Ltd., 33 Hockley Hill. 
During the nineteenth century, operating in St. Paul’s Square until 1855 and 
in Newhall Street thereafter, the business was that of stampers and piercers, 
manufacturers of hand presses for addressing and copying correspondence, 
and predominantly the manufacture of metal trade checks which exist in 
considerable variety bearing one form or another of the maker’s signature 
(P. & Co., Pope & Co., T. Pope & Co., &c.) and some of them advertise the 
maker’s own business. Indeed it is strange that the ‘guinea’ omits any men- 
tion either of the company's business lines or of its town; though it was 
probably struck later than the period of the above forms of identification 
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published by this company on its discs, which seems to have ended by about 
1870. The significance of the company’s name, alone, on the ‘guinea’ is 
obscure, as although its listed business lines still include the manufacture of 
checks and tallies, the obverse of the ‘guinea’ is paradoxically from a die 
belonging to another maker. 

72 Sam Lyon Junr. 

Sam Lyon Junr. started in business at 57 Church Street, Blackpool, 
within the years 1888-95, as a watchmaker and jeweller. Further particulars 
shown in 1898 were: diamond merchant, goldsmith, optician, and * repairs of 
every description by a staff of first-class workmen under personal super- 
vision’. He had the telephone, no. 180, installed in 1899 or 1900. This there- 
fore is the earliest possible issue-dale for the ‘guinea’; and may well have 
been the actual occasion of its issue, especially as the obverse die used, after 
slight touching up, was already over twenty years old and, besides its having 
been in disuse for most of that interval, its putative owners (Brookes & 
Adams) had already virtually ceased striking counters. 

Within 1910-12 Lyon relinquished the premises at no. 57 and continued 
the above business lines at further premises nos. 8 and 10 in the same street 
which he had opened in 1899 or 1900 (he had been running no. 8 as a 
tobacconist’s); he still used tel. no. 180. During the First World War he 
became for the first time a supplier of watches to the Admiralty and had for 
the time being an additional telephone number (109). The business is still 
operated currently on similar lines under the same style Sam Lyon Junr., at 
nos. 14-16 (perhaps renumberings of 8 and 10) Church Street, Blackpool; 
telephone no. 25180. 

Sam Lyon Senr., also a jeweller, ran a separate business in the late 1890's 
in Victoria Street, Blackpool. 

73 J.G. 

According to the legend, this was yet another Birmingham machine chain 
maker, diesinker, tool maker, and stamper. Not identified. 

1 27 Conn and Conrad 

Under this professional name two variety artists played roles as ‘The 
Quiet Burglars’ during 1905. They acteda sketch The Burglars on the Barber's 
Pole in a Moss Empires show put on for one week 3-8 July of that year at 
the Palace Theatre, Bordesley, Birmingham. Meanwhile, at Oswald Stoll’s 
Moss Empires theatre the London Coliseum which was running four per- 
formances daily (at 12 noon and 3, 6, and 9 p.m.), the first half of the first 
and third (a repeat) was filled by a number of individual and collective acts 
under the group title The Diamond Express. This went on for several weeks; 
for its final four weeks from Monday 31 July, a fresh set of artists and their 
acts was substituted, among them Conn and Conrad in their ‘sensational 
episode ’ Saved by a Sock. For their first fortnight they were on with the show 
twice daily: first and third of the four houses. But the Coliseum management 
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then felt obliged to abolish the midday house to provide time for rehearsals, 
as these had been running right through the night and on Sundays, so that 
the final fortnight of The Diamond Express , including Conn and Conrad’s 
turn, ran on a single daily performance at 6 p.m. numbered as the second of 
three. 

151 A Fortune for You, 1908 

This miniature disc is obviously a good-luck charm, and its slogan may be 
no more than simply an indication of this ; though the presence of an equally 
obviously genuine date suggests the possibility of a more specific meaning for 
the inscription, such as an advertisement of a theatrical play. Lists of titles 
of plays, films, novels, and names of racehorses of 1908 and surrounding 
years have been scrutinized without success. In so far as this may reduce the 
problem to simply seeking an explanation for the date, an event in 1908 
that might conceivably have prompted the striking of this charm, as an 
addition to the known medalets commemorating it, was the Franco-British 
Exhibition. 


MAKERS AND ISSUE-DATING 

A web of die-linkages and punch-linkages embracing about one-third of the ‘guineas’ 
presents a major problem of maker-attribution, because it involves at least four firms 
who would have been expected, by the nature of their businesses, to have produced their 
own dies for their self-advertisements; namely. Pope & Co., Brookes & Adams, I J i lie 
(& Gardner), and (Rollason &) Wood. The creator of an obverse die would in the 
ordinary way never part with this, though after using it to stamp ‘guineas’ with 
a reverse die specially designed for a customer, he might allow the customer to purchase 
the reverse die as well as the ‘guineas’. For example, the firm Antonio Fattorini thus 
acquired its reverse die from the unidentified stamper of its ‘guineas'. Yet the web of 
linkages referred to involves the definite sharing of certain obverse dies between the 
above apparent producers of dies, and consequent uncertainty as to who made the 
various secondary strikings for the firms of the definitely customer class. As it seems 
inconceivable that an obverse die would pass to and fro between two separate stamping 
firms, the theorist is left to choose between the possibilities that (a) the originator of such 
a die, after some usage of it, transferred it to the other stamper, or ( h ) the originator 
transferred to the other stamper a duplicate working die prepared from a master die, or 
(c) the originator himself made all the strikings from the one die. It is difficult to envisage 
why any of these actions, all involving co-operation giving advantages to trade com- 
petitors, should have occurred. In the absence of documentary evidence (e.g. the 
destroyed order-book of Thos. Brookes) it seems quite unsafe to adopt one of the choices 
(a), (6), (c) even after considering the next point below. For a number of pieces in the 
complex the identity of the makers must therefore be left open. 

Brookes & Adams were medallists; their medals were wholly produced in their own 
works, and theengraving and diesinking was done, during the lifetime of the co-founders, 
wholly or mainly by these two persons, particularly Thos. Brookes. Of Iliffe & Gardner 
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no signed work outside the present series is known of the partnership and only co- 
operative societies’ checks containing merely inscriptions with no design-work are 
known of Ilifife solus; so that there is no metallic disc evidence that the firm possessed the 
skill for engraving heads, crowns, or coats of arms, and the same is true of J. Roliason, 
J. Wood, Bancroft Bros. — none of whom is known for any disc-work outside their 
appearances in the present series — and is true of the rest of the names in the complex 
except Pope & Co. Macniven & Cameron made only their last issues of ‘guineas’, many 
years later than their early issues had been made by other hands. 

All discs signed by Brookes & Adams must be regarded as being of their own make. 
In other cases of several varieties per issuer, an issuer may have had them from more 
than one maker; this is known to be true of certain issuers who were not makers, or were 
makers of some, not all. and in such cases this diversity of suppliers was natural as the 
issues occurred a number of years apart; it might also be true of issuers who were them- 
selves diesinkers, as discussed above. 

A further difficulty is whom to regard as the originator of the idea portrayed by this 
catalogue, of replacing official legends on imitation spade guineas by advertising matter. 
It could have any one of: Peverelle, Grant (of Coventry), Brookes & Adams, Macniven 
& Cameron, or the so far unidentified maker of the latter’s early pieces (cat. nos. 21-22) 
— all of whom were concerned with such ‘ guineas’, or at any rate already in business and 
capable of partaking during the 1860's when the idea was first introduced. Davis must be 
ruled out because Peverelle, who used the same obverse die, put on the reverse ‘late 
M. Carroll’ — not ‘late George Davis' — and must therefore have used the die first. 
Here again there is simply insufficient evidence to enable even a tentative choice. If the 
date on the Grant piece turns out to be correct (see the doubt cast under ‘Subjects and 
Legends’), the last two candidates in the list above can be ruled out, thus narrowing the 
field to: Brookes & Adams (moved in 1865 to the street named on their ‘guineas’), 
Charles Peverelle (set up c. 1 866, taking over an existing business and using the previous 
owner’s name initially for the goodwill attaching to it), and Grant (known only from 
his solitary piece dated 1866). Of these three, Brookes & Adams certainly established a 
favourite mode of type-deviation, viz. using the official obverse type but altering the 
official reverse type to the extent of substituting advertising initials for the existing 
initials but retaining rex f.d., as well as the first and third et. 

Issue-Dating 

Cat. No. Maker Year &;or Boundary dates 

(The most reliable dates are shown in heavy type) 


1-2 

101-3 

C. Peverelle 

i» 


1866 

1866-1880 (Batty publn. date). 

3-4 




1870-1907 (ceased business). 

5 

G. Davis 



1870-80- (ceased business 1914). 

6 

‘Grant’ 


1866 

Batty publd. in 1877. 

7 

Brookes & Adams 



1865-78 (Batty publn. date). 

104, 106, 107 

>> »» 



1865-84 ( „ „ „ ). 

8, 105 

>» »» 



1870-90 (T.A. retired) or -1901 





retired). 

108 

i» n 



1870-1901. 

9-10 

Brookes & Adams or Iliffe & Gardner 

1878-81. 

11-12 

>» i> 

»> 

11 

)i 
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Issue-Dating 

Cat. No. 

Maker 

Year 

&'or Boundary dates 

115, 116 

Brookes & Adams or lliffe & Gardner 

1878-81. 

13 

lliffe & Gardner? 


H 

117-19 

G. Y. lliffe 


1882-1890- . . . 


The hist three above are herein- 
after denoted by initials. 



14 

I & G or G.Y.l. 


1878-90. 

15 

B & A or 1 & G or G.Y.l. 


1864 5-1884/7. 

16 

B & A or I & G 

1880? 

1872-90. 

17 

1 & G or G.Y.l. 


1878-90. (Colonel Grant's attribution to 




year 1855 was presumably his dating of 
the start of the P. & G. partnership, but 
the obv. die cannot have been cut (by 
B. & A.) before 1865.) 

18 

Probably G.Y.l. 

1888 

1888-94 (duration of branch shop). 

19 

Uncertain 


1870-92. 

20 

G.Y.l.? 

1889 

(brand registered). 

21-22 

Unknown 

1869 

Batty publd, in 1878. 

23 

B & A or G.Y.l. 


1880-90. 

24 

G.Y.L? 

1886 


25 

B & A or G.Y.l. 


1880-90. 

28 

Macniven & Cameron 

1904 

('State' brand registered). 

26-27 

it n 


Late I930's (dating notified by the company 




to the author, who has selected these cat. 
nos. as most likely to be the varieties 
concerned). 

29-30 

B & A or G.Y.L 

1875 


109 

B & A 


1875-80 (Batty publn. date). 

110 

B & A 


1 

31-32 

9 

n • 


c. 1880-90. 

111-13 

Uncertain 


J 

33-36 

B & A? 


1876-95. 

37 


1874 

1873-8 (Batty publn. date). 

120 

Uncertain 

1874 

1873-84 (, ). 

121 

1 1 


1876-95. 

38-39 

B&A? c. 

1875 

J 1873-1910. 

114 

114 Uncertain c. 

1878 

40-42, I 
129-301 

Unknown 


Unknown: perhaps 1920-39. 

43 

»» 


1869-79? 

44-45 



o. 1875-95. 

46-48 

122-5 

Unknown (same as for 44-45) 


J Unknown; perhaps 1900-14. 

126 

„ (Made in Germany) 


Before 1919. 

49 

»* 

1893? 

1876-1916. 

50 

William Jackson? 


1867-90 (Reeves’s heyday was before 




Jackson started). 

51-52 

M It 


1884-95 (if Wrn. Jackson is the right 




identification of subject). 

53 

Unknown 

1877 


54 


1877 


55 


1881 


56 

»» 

1886 


57 

11 

1888 
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Cat, no. Maker 

58-59 Unknown 

60 

61 

62, 74 

63 

64 or 65 A. H. Darby? 

65 or 64 J. R. Gaunt & Son Ltd. 

66 Unknown 

67 

68 B & A 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 Unknown 


127 

128 
151 


,, (same as for 127) 
>» 


Issue-Dating 

Year &,i or Boundary dates 

1882 1882 - 91 . 

(one or both) 

1899 

1913? 1913 at latest. 

1900-10? 

1900-10? 

Early 1920’s. 

1947-51. 

1905 

1886 - 1902 . 
c. 1880 1879 - 82 . 

c. 1890 1886-97. 

c. 1880? 
c. 1890? 

1899 ? 1899-1918 (two tel. nos. by latter date). 

Probably before 1900 (trade descr. obsolete 
by then). 

1905 

1900-14? 

1908 
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MISCELLANEA 


AN UNPUBLISHED COIN OF STEPHEN FROM THE IPSWICH MINT 


An interesting and unpublished coin, illustrated 
here and magnified 2 x , a variant of type i of 
Stephen of the mint of Ipswich, recently came into 
my possession: it is understood to have come 
from a London junk-dealer, from where it came 
to the notice of the British Museum. The obverse 
is of the slightly irregular workmanship typical of 


paper in this Society’s Journal of 1911, to Queen 
Matilda during the year 1 141, on the grounds that 
the roundels represented the bezants of the badge 
of the House of Boulogne. The number and plac- 
ing of the roundels vary, and many of the coins 
are certainly from irregular or ‘home-made’ dies. 
The coin now published has some similarity to a 



many of the coins of this type, possibly having a 
baronial background and struck during the period 
of the anarchy. The reverse shows the roundels or 
bezants, which place it in the group of the very 
rare coins of this variant emanating from East 
Anglian mints. 

The obverse reads + stiefne, and is without the 
inner circle: the reverse reads + paganvs :ongip, 
omitting the colon before the mint name. It has 
roundels at the end of the limbs of the cross at 3 
and 9 o’clock, also a small roundel in place of the 
lis in the third quarter. The coin weighs 20 grains. 

The mint is Ipswich where the moneyer Paien 
has hitherto been represented by a single coin (for- 
merly in the Carlyon-Britton collection). It is from 
quite regular dies, reading +stiefne: (with inner 
circle), and + paien: on :gipe. The latinized form 
reading paganvs is, as far as I know, not met 
with elsewhere in the Norman coinage. 

With regard to the occurrence of roundels on 
the reverse, it should be mentioned that this 
variant appears so far to be confined to the East 
Anglian mints of Bury St. Edmunds, Ipswich, and 
Sudbury : Brooke did not specifically refer to such 
coins either in Norman Kings nor in English Coins, 
whilst Andrew tentatively attributed them, in a 


cut halfpenny from the Lockett sale, which also 
has a roundel instead of a lis in one quarter. 

Seeking baronial attributions for the coins of 
this period is seldom a rewarding task, though 
always an interesting one: in this context it may 
be recalled that there was a William Paganel, to 
whom William of Peverel surrendered the castle 
of Nottingham after the battle of Lincoln in 1 1 4 1 . 
It is hardly likely that this William Paganel, an 
adherent of the Empress Matilda, would appear 
as the moneyer of a Stephen coin of Ipswich: 
despite the similarity of the name Paganel to that 
of Paganvs, it is considered that the latinized 
version of the name Paien is much more probable. 

Exhibited at the Society's meeting on 22 Octo- 
ber 1963 were: 

1. The Paganvs coin with roundels on the 
reverse. 

2. The Paien coin from regular dies. 

3. An Ipswich roundel coin in my collection 
from a slightly irregular obverse die, and with 
roundels at the end of the reverse cross at 3 and 
9 o’clock : the moneyer is probably osebern. 

4. Another roundel coin in my collection, of 
rough workmanship and uncertain attribution, 
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with roundels at the ends of the reverse cross at 
12 and 6 o’clock: the reverse legend, if it is retro- 
grade as would appear, reads + :ar[ ]s. It has 
been suggested that it might be one of the moneyer 
Arefin at Bristol, but this is prima facie unlikely in 
view of the undoubted East Anglian origin of the 
other coins of this variety. Stylistically, this coin 
(from theNottingham find and the Ryan collection) 
does not belong with the other roundel coins. 


5. Photograph of an Ipswich roundel coin from 
the Lockett sale, which has a ‘home-made’ ob- 
verse appearance, and has been attributed to the 
moneyer Rodgier. 

6. Photograph of the cut halfpenny referred to 
above, the moneyer being uncertain. 

My thanks are due to Mr. F. Elmore Jones for 
his assistance and advice. 

N. C. BALLING AL 


NOTES ON SOME SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
CAMBRIDGE TOKENS 


Among the fifty-nine tradespeople who are listed 
by Williamson 1 as issuers of tokens in Cambridge 
during the seventeenth century, there are two 
whose identity is disclosed only by their initials. 
These tokens are inscribed — i.b. vnder the roase 
/ IN CAMBRIDGE I.E.B. (W. 21) and AT THE MITER 
IN / CAMBRIDGE 1651 E.E.F. (W. 40). 

It is evident from the token that I. B. was a land- 
lord of the Rose Inn which was for many years the 
leading inn of Cambridge, and Williamson adds 
the information ‘ . . . A Mr. Bryan died at the Rose 


1612 

June 16 

(Marriage) 

Farley 

1614 

Oct. 23 

(Baptism) 

Farley 

1616 

Aug. 15 

») 

Farley 

1617 

Aug. 24 

>» 

Farley 

1619 

Oct. 14 

>> 

Farlow 

1620 

April 17 

(Burial) 

Farley 

1643 

July 9 

(Baptism) 

Farly 

1651 

Aug. 23 

(Burial) 

Farley 


Inn in 1 652 ’The writer’s search in the register 

of Gt. St. Mary’s Church, the parish church which 
stands within a few yards of the site of the ‘Rose’, 
has produced the following entry: ‘ 1652, Nov. 28. 
Joseph Bryan. Buried in ye church’. There seems 
to be little doubt that this entry applies to the 
issuer of the token, and accordingly his full names 
are provided. 2 

The identity of E.F. — whose token is the 
earliest dated piece in the Cambridge series — has 
not proved to be so easy to solve. Apart from the 
fact that he was a landlord of the Mitre Tavern 
the only other information shown on the token is 
that the initial of his wife was E, assuming the 
third initial to supply this fact, as was frequently 
the case. 

1 Trade Tokens issued in the 17th. century in 

England, Wales, and Ireland, by W. Boyne, revised 
edn. by G. C. Williamson. 


The ‘Mitre’ stood in the parish of St. Edward, 
and once again the parish register has proved of 
assistance in providing two entries helpful toward 
the solution of the identity of E. F. . . . These are 
the marriage of Edward Freeman to Elizabeth 
Ireland on 7 January 1633, and the baptism of 
Jone, daughter of Edward Farley and Elizabeath 
his wife, in 1643. The only other entry traced 
under the name Edward Freeman is the burial of 
a son, Thomas, in 1637/8, but several entries 
would seem to apply to the Farley family: 

Samuel and Jone. 

John son of Samuell gent. 

Samuell son of Mr. Samuell. 

Edward son of Samuell. 

Henrie son of Samuell. 

John son of Mr. Samuell. 

Jone daughter of Mr. Edward and 

Elizabeath his wife. 

Mr. Samuell, Master of Arts. . . . 

There appears to be little doubt that these 
entries all apply to the same family, and some 
sort of confirmation is provided by the fact that 
Edward gave the name of his mother, Jone, to his 
daughter at her baptism. 

About the year 1634 the Mitre Tavern fell down, 
and this fact was commemorated in a poem by 
Thomas Randolph (d. March 1634/5). This poem 
is printed in The Annals of Cambridge ( C . H. 
Cooper, 1845, iii, p. 265) and footnote 2 (ibid.) 
reads: ‘The Mitre Tavern was subsequently re- 
paired or rebuilt.’ In Randolph’s Aristippus and 
Conceited Pedlar are several allusions to the 
Cambridge taverns of this period, the most 
famous of which appear to have been the ‘Dol- 
phin’, the ‘Rose’, and the ‘Mitre’, kept by 

- This suggestion, and others in these notes, ap- 
peared first in a recent article by the writer in The 
Amateur Historian. 
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Hamon, Wolfe, and Farlowe, who are called ‘the 
three best Tutors in the Universities’. We find 
mention made of ‘the Dolphin Scholes’, and ‘the 
ancient foundation of Miter Colledge. . . The 
Wolfe mentioned was almost certainly the imme- 
diate predecessor of Bryan at the ‘Rose’, and it 
would appear that the Farlowe was the landlord 
of the ‘Mitre’ at the time of its fall and that he 
was the Samuell Farley (or Farlow) of the St. 
Edward’s Church register. The 1651 entry of the 
death of Samuell states that at that time he was 
living in Chesterton, then a village on the outskirts 
of Cambridge but now engulfed in the city, and it 
would seem that by then the tavern had passed 
into the hands of his son, Edward. That the names 
Farley and Farlow were both used for the same 
family is evident from the entries of different date 
and it seems safe to conclude that Edward Farley 
was the issuer of the token. No entry of his death 
has been traced in the register of St. Edward’s 
Church, but his place as landlord of the ‘Mitre’ 
had been taken by Owen Mayfield by 1 658 as is seen 
by the date of his token (W. 64), and as Edward 
Farley would have been in middle life it would 
appear that he might well have taken up residence 
elsewhere soon after the death of his father. 

It is interesting to note that by his will Owen 
Mayfield left to the University Library of Cam- 
bridge a collection of coins. These passed from the 
library to the Fitzwilliam Museum, with others, in 
1856, but unfortunately no record was kept of 
Mayfield’s coins so that it is not possible to ascer- 
tain the content of his collection. 

A further token with a partly abbreviated name 
reads ed clark. haberdasher in Cambridge 1652 
e.a.c. (W. 28). Clark’s first name is now believed 
to have been Edmund. From his token it is clear 
that his wife’s initial was A, and an entry in the 
register of Gt. St. Mary’s Church records the 
burial of Will, son of Edmund and Ann Clark, 
10 July 1664. The register indicates also that 
Edmund Clark was churchwarden that same year 
and it seems likely that he died on 1 1 August 1681, 
as on that day there is recorded in the diary kept 
by Samuel Newton, Alderman of Cambridge 
1662/1717, ‘Thirsday morning about 6 of the 
Clock dyed my Cosin Edmund Clarke’. 1 


The token of William Wells (W. 83) appears to 
have been mis-read in Williamson, the reading 
given being wiliam wells 3 tvns / tavern in 
cambridg w.s.w . . . Wells’s wife, Susanna, whose 
initial appears on the token, died on 1 1 January 
1664/5. She was buried in Gt. St. Mary’s Church, 
and Newton writes in his diary of her funeral 
‘There was a great funerall but little solemnity, 
many people but small order. . . . ’ On 20 Novem- 
ber 1666 Wells married the widow of Richard 
Allen (W. 1 1) who was Joseph Bryan’s successor 
at the ‘Rose’, and the last remains of his tavern 
have only recently been pulled down. Although 
Williamson publishes the spelling of Wells’s name 
as wiliam, the writer has been unable to trace a 
specimen spelt in that manner. Clearly struck 
specimens show the name to be spelt willam. On 
some pieces the base line of the second l is indis- 
tinct but always to be found on close examination, 
and it would appear that only one die was used. 
Similarly, all specimens of W. 74 (henery raper 
in h.m.r. / cambridg grocer) examined by the 
writer have the name Cambridge spelt in full. A 
second die may have been used with the name 
without the final e as published by Williamson, 
but this appears to be doubtful. 

Two cases of possible mis-attribution can be 
mentioned. The token reading will bassett 
mercer / in Cambridge 1669 w.k.b. (W. 15) 
seems to appear also under Cowbridge (Wales, 
No. 30), but the writer can confirm that speci- 
mens are known definitely reading Cambridge 
although so far he has found no local references 
to the issuer. Also, his searches in local records 
have revealed no references to Richard Hodg- 
kine (W. 53) and it would seem this adds further 
to the suggestion that this is not a Cambridge 
issue. 

Finally, although he has made every possible 
endeavour, the writer has been unable to trace the 
existence today of the following Williamson num- 
bers: 13, 17, 30, 31, 53, 61, and 70. It is quite 
possible that specimens of some of these may be 
found and that their existence will be recorded, 
but it seems doubtful whether at least three of 
these were ever issued. 

KENNETH A. JACOB 


1 Ed., J. E. Foster M.A., Cambridge Antiquarian Soc. 8vo. Publications, xxiii. 
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Anglo-Saxon Pennies. By Michael Dolley. Pub- 
lished by the Trustees of the British Museum, 

1964. Price 5s. 

Mr. Dolley’s admirable little essay on Anglo- 
Saxon Pennies is the first in a projected series of 
introductory booklets on aspects of British coin- 
age to be published by the British Museum with 
the assistance of a subsidy from the Gulbenkian 
Foundation. It contains some 25 pages of text 
together with enlarged photographs of 48 silver 
pennies and 3 gold pieces. The author has designed 
it for students and collectors as well as visitors to 
the museum. To this end, the illustrations have 
been largely selected from coins acquired by pur- 
chase, treasure trove, or gift since the publication 
of the British Museum Catalogue seventy years 
ago: for example, from recent sales, the Tre- 
whiddle penny of Eanred (Lockett), the joint 
piece of Berthwulf and TLthelwulf (Ryan), the 
Langport coin of Harthacnut (Parsons), coins 
from twentieth-century hoards such as Chester 
and Morley St. Peter (the Ceolwulf II), and most 
usefully of all, pending full publication, the aureus 
bearing the name of Offa’s moneyer Pendred 
presented by Mr. Blunt in 1962. 

The text provides the neatest short general 
survey available of the last three centuries of 
Anglo-Saxon coinage, and the ready co-operation 
of others working in the field has ensured that it is 
as up to date as possible. Mr. Dolley has quite 
fairly excluded the Viking coinages of the British 
Isles which will form the subject of a subsequent 
essay in this series; and he starts his story with the 
broad penny of the later eighth century. The 
growth of the National Collection is outlined, and 
the relevance of Anglo-Saxon numismatics to 
history, archaeology, and philology is indicated. 
There follow chronological sections on the 
development of the coinage — its types, extent, and 
organization. 

In subject matter there is little to criticize. 
However, to exclude the early pennies because 
until recently students have erroneously called 
them sceattas evades a question of continuity and 
nomenclature which needs to be faced. 

Once or twice one has the feeling that the sense 
has suffered in the expression. For instance, 
remarks on p. 16 could be misunderstood to imply 
that Coenwulf was at first reluctant to grant 


Wulfred his coining rights or even that he did not 
do so until after the death of Cuthred (807); and 
the subsequent quarrel (8 1 7-2 1 ) between king and 
prelate can hardly be connected with the extension 
of royal minting beyond Canterbury. 

Research moves so rapidly in this subject that 
to point out that even already one or two remarks 
need modifying is not to blame the author. Thus 
London seems now to have been a mint before 800 
(p. 16). In general, the presentation of current 
ideas is thorough, balanced, and conservative — 
but did TEthelwulf really have a system of reno- 
vatio in mind (p. 18) when he standardized coin- 
types? With commendable fairness Mr. Dolley 
has acknowledged disagreement by others with 
some of his own published hypotheses by indicat- 
ing a measure of doubt about, for example, the 
date of Edgar's reform or the identity of the birds 
on the reverse of the sovereign type of Edward the 
Confessor. 

All in all, this is a tightly written and concise 
study which should not be dismissed by students 
for the modesty of its size and price. In the decep- 
tively simple narrative are contained almost all the 
important views and reattributions which have 
emerged in the generation since the publication of 
Brooke’s English Coins. Taken together with 
Mr. Blunt's presidential addresses to the Royal 
Numismatic Society, which supply the documen- 
tation, it now provides a reliable survey of the 
results of recent work to which Mr. Dolley himself 
has contributed so much. Anglo-Saxon Pennies is 
a happy vignette to close the chapter of his work in 
the British Museum, but, let us hope, only the 
forerunner of a full-scale synthesis of his work on 
the subject. Meanwhile it serves to remind us of 
the debt which the British Museum collection and 
the study of Anglo-Saxon numismatics owe to 
a worthy successor of Taylor Combe and Brooke. 

i. s. 

Commercial Coins 1784-1804. By R. C. Bell, 

M.B., F.R.C.S. Published by Corbitt & Hunter 

Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne, 1963. 319 pp., 

518 illustrations. 45i-. 

One of the several difficulties which face the 
collector of eighteenth-century tradesmen’s 
tokens is to distinguish the genuine tokens from 
among the enormous number of pieces listed in 
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Dalton and Hamer’s comprehensive work on the 
subject. Close on 7,000 varieties occur but it is 
well known that a very large proportion of these 
are spurious pieces of various kinds which — to 
quote from the preface to Mr. Bell’s book — ‘has 
had the effect of disillusioning many collectors 
and discouraging others who would have liked to 
study the period ’. Some collectors naturally wish 
to restrict their activities to the pieces actually 
issued and used as small change, as these alone 
have any historical interest. As early as 1796, 
Charles Pye recognized the need for a clear 
differentiation and the second edition of his book 
Provincial Copper Coins and Tokens issued from 
1787 to 1801, published in 1801, has hitherto 
been the only reliable guide on this matter, but it 
is now very scarce. 

Mr. Bell’s book which is also concerned solely 
with the genuine trade tokens should prove a 
worthy successor, especially as it is enriched with 
much supplementary information on each token 
described. 

Excluding Ireland, Pye listed about 550 pieces 
which he believed to be genuine tokens, but in the 
work under review this number is reduced to 257 
including Ireland. The result of this drastic 
pruning is that no tokens now appear to exist for 
Cumberland, Derby, Leicester, Northampton, 
Northumberland, Westmorland, Worcester, Pem- 
broke, Ayrshire, Cork, Drogheda, Munster, 
Galway, or Tipperary, while for Middlesex the 
number is considerably reduced — ‘ but only after 
careful consideration’ of the entries in A. W. 
Water’s Notes on Eighteenth Century Tokens. 

Mr. Bell is to be congratulated on bringing to 
our notice an important error which has been 
repeated in every work on tokens since the days 
of Pye, viz. the large series of Wilkinson tokens, 
hitherto wrongly assigned to Warwickshire, has 
been transferred to Shropshire. 

The book is arranged in the usual manner in 
counties, alphabetically. Each token is given a 


‘Bell number’, its D & H number and an illustra- 
tion of the obv. and rev. (x If). Then follow the 
names of the diesinker and manufacturer, the 
quantity struck in cwts., and lastly comments 
comprising anything of interest (some of it only 
remotely) concerning the token and its issuer. 
Unfortunately for the methodical collector a 
number of interesting varieties of the main types 
are only referred to in the text, without Bell 
numbers. 

Most will probably agree that the praise 
accorded by Mr. R. Taylor in his preface to the 
‘splendid plates’ is unjustified. It is, perhaps, a 
little unkind to say so, but frankly they are among 
the worst that have ever been produced. 

Most of the very interesting notes which accom- 
pany each entry have obviously been culled from 
the important, but virtually unknown, series of 
unsigned articles on tokens (by R. T. Samuel) 
published in the Bazaar Exchange and Mart 
between 1880 and 1889. These notes provide 
perhaps the main interest of the book and again 
Mr. Bell is to be congratulated on having brought 
all this matter to light, but it is rather unfortunate 
that he does not express more clearly his indebted- 
ness to Samuel when discussing these articles in 
his introduction. Likewise, Mr. Bell’s decision 
to include or reject the various pieces tallies 
suspiciously closely with the genuine trade token 
entries in A. W. Water’s authoritative book 
mentioned above. 

It is perhaps needless to add that none of these 
criticisms (except for the poor illustrations) 
detracts in any way from the usefulness of this 
book to anyone interested in tokens. 

In conclusion, your reviewer, who possesses a 
complete copy of The Virtuoso's Companion, can 
set Mr. Bell’s doubts (p. 306) at rest. It contains 
a four-page introduction — ‘Observations on 
Coins’, by James Wright Jun, Esq. F.A.S.S and 
Perth. 

c. w. P. 
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At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 22 January, 
Mr. Derek Allen, President, in the chair, there were elected to Ordinary Membership, 
Mr. Frederick Herbert Leach and Mr. Ivan Round. Mr. Dolley and Mr. Stewart read 
a paper on the Stephen Mint of Edenburgh. Dr. Kent read a paper on behalf of 
Mr. Dolley and himself on the ‘ “Vexator Canadiansis” Tokens of Canada’. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 26 February, 
Mr. Derek Allen, President, in the chair, Mr. Alexander Guy Bagnall, Mr. Donald 
Blakeley, Mr. John G. Brooker, Mr. Ronald Edwards Hurst, Mr. Peter Alan Rayner, 
Mr. Emil Szauer and the Ulster Museum, Belfast, were elected to Ordinary Membership. 
Mr. Hugh Pagan and Mr. David Alastair Sherlock were elected to Junior Membership. 
Mr. Blunt read a paper on the ‘Coinage of Beornwulf, Ludica, and Wiglaf’. In this 
paper, Mr. Blunt summarized his conclusions as follows: 

1. That Beornwulf and Ludica continued the practice of their predecessors in 
employing an East Anglian mint, but unlike them used it to the virtual exclusion of 
other mints. 

2. That the East Anglian mint passed into the hands of the East Anglian kings, 
probably on the death of Ludica in 827. 

3. That Wiglaf used only the London mint, and that all his surviving coins were 
struck early in his reign. 

4. That the numismatic evidence suggesting that Beornwulf used neither Canterbury 
nor Rochester as his mint may throw light on the extent of the authority of Baldred, 
a king of whom historically very little is known. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 26 March, 
Mr. Derek Allen, President, in the chair, Mr. A. Ebelthite and Mr. I. A. Green were 
elected to Ordinary Membership, and Mr. Gerard A. Mulholland to Junior Member- 
ship. The evening was devoted to two papers by Junior Members. Mr. Pagan read 
a paper entitled ‘An Enquiry into a Saxon Gold Coin’; and Mr. Rhodes read a paper 
on the Delgany Hoard. Afterwards the adjudicators for the Buxton Prize announced 
that the prize had been awarded jointly to Mr. Pagan and Mr. Rhodes. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 23 April, 
Mr. Derek Allen, President, in the chair, Dr. A. W. Morrison was elected to Ordinary 
Membership. Mr. H. Stride, O.B.E., was formally admitted to Membership. The Presi- 
dent presented the Sanford Saltus Medal to Mr. Horace King, the Senior Member of the 
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Society. Dr. D. M. Metcalf then read a paper entitled ‘Offa’s Pence reconsidered’. 
Mr. Dolley, Mr. Lyon, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Grierson, Mr. Rigold, and Mr. Blunt discussed 
the paper from the points of view of numismatic, monetary, and economic history, 
philology, and statistics. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 28 May, Mr. 
Derek Allen, President, in the chair, Mr. G. B. Slater was elected to Ordinary Member- 
ship. The President presented the Buxton Prize jointly to Mr. Pagan and Mr. Rhodes. 
Dr. R. C. Bell read a paper entitled ‘Life in Georgian England depicted on Copper 
Tokens’. It was illustrated by slides showing many aspects of Georgian life. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 25 June, Mr. 
Derek Allen, President, in the chair, Mr. Roscoe T. Parmley, Mr. Maximilian Smith 
Powling, and the Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery, Sunderland, were elected to 
Ordinary Membership. Mr. Richard Ian Smith and Mr. J. C. Thompson were elected to 
Junior Membership. Dr. Harris read a paper on behalf of Mr. Woodhead entitled ‘The 
Halfpence and Farthings of Edward I, II, and III’. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 24 September, 
Mr. Derek Allen, President, in the chair, Mr. B. Pybus was elected to Ordinary Member- 
ship and Mr. Robert Hyde was elected to Junior Membership. Dr. Kent read a paper 
entitled ‘The British Museum Sylloge of Coins of Charles I’s Provincial Mints’. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 22 October, 
Mr. Derek Allen, President, in the chair, Mr. Richard James Castledine, Mr. D. R. D. 
Edmunds, Mr. Richard Bannerman Lockett, Mr. Gerard Derek Lockett, Mr. Reginald 
Lubbock, Mr. Harrington Emerson Manville, Mr. Frederick Arnold Romberg, and 
Mr. Donald McKenzie Stewart were elected to Ordinary Membership. Mr. Graham 
Patrick Dyer, Mr. Peter Thomas Harding, and Mr. Howard Walter Herz were elected 
to Junior Membership. A paper entitled ‘A Progress Report — Stockholm, 1962/1963’ 
by Mr. Dolley and Mr. Lyon was read by Mr. Lyon. 

At the Anniversary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 26 November, 
Mr. Derek Allen, President, in the chair, Mr. Brian D. Gibb, Mr. Edward King, and 
Mr. S. N. Russell were elected to Ordinary Membership. Mr. John Greenaway was 
elected to Junior Membership. The following Officers were elected for 1964: 

President : C. Wilson Peck, F.P.S., F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents'. A. E. Bagnall; C. E. Blunt, O.B.E., F.S.A. ; E. Burstal, M.A., M.D.; 
G. V. Doubleday; H. H. King, M.A.; E. J. Winstanley, L.D.S. 

Director. C. S. S. Lyon, B.A., F.I.A. 

Secretary : W. Slayter. 

Treasurer: Miss M. M. Archibald, M.A. 

Librarian: J. P. C. Kent, B.A., Ph.D., F.S.A. 

Council: C. H. Allen; D. F. Allen, B.A., F.S.A.; Miss M. P. Bellamy, B.A.; J. D. 
Brand; E. J. Harris, D.Sc. ; Major C. W. Lister, R.A.; Commander R. P. Mack, 
M.V.O., R.N.; J. G. Pollard, M.A.; J. Porteous, M.A.; S. E. Rigold, M.A., F.S.A.; 
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H. Schneider; B. H. I. H. Stewart, M.A., F.S.A.(Scot); J. Weibel; P. D. Whitting, 
G.M., B.A.; P. Woodhead. 

The President, Mr. Derek Allen, delivered the Presidential Address. 

EXHIBITIONS 

January 

By Mr. Elmore Jones. 

A penny of Henry I, B.M.C. type 15, of Carlisle by the ‘Edenburgh’ moneyer, 
Erebald. Possibly ex Carlyon-Britton 1427. 

By Mr. Ian Stewart. 

Six pennies, of Henry I, David I of Scotland, and Henry of Northumberland, to 
illustrate the paper. 

February 
By Mr. Blunt. 

Six pennies, of Beornwulf, Ludica, Ecbearht, Edward the Elder, and Eadred, mostly in 
illustration of his paper. 

By Major Lister. 

Two Ancient British gold staters. 

March 

By the Rev. A. Mallinson. 

The gold solidus, hitherto attributed to Ceolric of Wessex, ex Grantley 602, which 
was the subject of the paper by Mr. Pagan. 

By Mr. Blunt. 

Eight coins, some certainly, the others probably, from the Delgany hoard, being 
pennies of Eadberht Praen, King of Kent, Coenwulf, Ceolwulf, and Beornwulf, Kings 
of Mercia. 

A tremissis of Grimvald, Prince of Beneventum, and Charlemagne. 

April 

By Commander Mack. 

Ten pennies of Offa, King of Mercia. 

A penny of Queen Cynethrith, moneyer Eoba, found at Eynsham Abbey, near 
Oxford in 1834. 

May 

By Commander Mack. 

An Anglo-Saxon gold tremissis of the Witman Group. 

By Mr. Derek Allen. 

A cast ‘Potin’ coin found in excavations at the Celtic Forum on Blackpatch, Sussex. 
By Mr. Lyon. 

A set of bronze medals issued for the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
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June 

By Mr. Dolley. 

A parcel of coins presumed to be from the 1863 Ipswich find. 

By Mr. Elmore Jones. 

A penny of Henry I, B.M.C. type vii, of the York Mint, by an unpublished moneyer, 
Herman. 

By Mr. Slayter. 

Dr. Brooke’s own copy of his Catalogue of the Coins of the Norman Kings, containing 
his manuscript notes and corrections. Also a number of letters to Dr. Brooke, concerning 
the work. 

September 
By Mr. Ballingal. 

A number of coins of Charles I from the provincial and Civil War mints. 

October 

By Mr. Ballingal. 

Four pennies of Stephen, and two photographs of coins of Stephen from the Lockett 
collection. One of Ipswich with the reverse legend paganvs : ongip is recorded in 
Miscellanea on p. 220. 

A number of Canute pennies showing the regional styles of type i, mostly exhibited by 
the courtesy of Mr. Elmore Jones. 

By Miss E. Pirie, on behalf of the Leeds Museum. 

A penny of William I of the variety of B.M.C. type i with the right-facing bust, 
a variety of which only one other specimen has hitherto been recorded. 

Also a penny of William I, B.M.C. type ii, of the same mint (Worcester) and the same 
moneyer (Leofric). The latter also unpublished and in Mr. Elmore Jones’s collection. 

November 

By Commander Mack. 

An unpublished Ancient British coin, probably of southern Britain. 

A Henry I penny, type iv, of Shrewsbury, moneyer Hathebrand. A new moneyer for 
Henry I, but known for William I. Found in a medieval rubbish pit in a cottage 
garden at Old Windsor in the autumn of 1963. The cottage is situated on the site of 
Edward the Confessor’s palace, the Saxon royal residence. 



ADDRESS BY DEREK F. ALLEN 

PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 

Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting, 26 November 1963 

It is usual to begin the Presidential Address with some figures as to our membership. 
I may describe this as reasonably buoyant. At our last meeting we elected more members 
than at any other during my Presidency and, I think, since the war. In the year we have 
acquired 38 new members, 9 of them junior members, as against 2 resignations and 2 
regretted deaths by accident. The average rate of election recently has been 27 a year. 
Our total membership now stands at 370, allowing for today’s arrivals, of whom 32 are 
junior members; the latter are now about 12 per cent, of our personal membership. 

The constitution of the Society places a limit of five years on the tenure of the Presi- 
dency. I think this is absolutely right; new faces and changes of emphasis are needed 
from time to time. 1 have been honoured by your continued confidence in me during the 
last five years; but I am glad now to hand the care of the Society’s affairs over to Mr. 
Peck — if it is, as I have no doubt it will be, my last pleasurable duty to declare him duly 
elected. He is the right man for the Society at the present time. The acknowledged 
expert on 400 years of our coinage, he will be the first President for many years whose 
interest lies in milled coins. Our interests span more than 2,000 years and it is high time 
the searchlight of attention was directed to a period which, over the lifetime of the 
Society, has failed to receive its deserts. I am sure Mr. Peck will see that the balance is 
restored. 

I cannot leave this office without recording my personal debt to the Council and 
Officers of the Society, who have made its tenure possible. The Society owes a great debt 
to those who willingly and freely give time and energy to its affairs. In recent years the 
changes in the office holders have perhaps been too rapid for the Society’s convenience, 
but personal problems have had to supervene. 

Only one officer has served with me throughout my five years in the same capacity, 
that is Mr. Dolley as Director. I cannot overstate the value of his services to the Society, 
with which his connexion as an officer now, unhappily, terminates. We wish him all 
good fortune in his new appointment and hope it will not mean that he loses interest in 
our affairs. He will most certainly be welcome back in our counsels when he can spare 
the time. His vigorous personality has, at the cost of occasional controversy, added 
a new dimension to our proceedings. Our Journal and our meetings reflect the new life 
which Mr. Dolley has infused into Anglo-Saxon numismatics and which, I trust, will 
continue undiminished, despite his absence from our midst. 

The Council have proposed that his place as Director should be taken by Mr. Lyon 
who has previously held the offices of Secretary and later Treasurer. It continues to be 
the Director’s duty to arrange the monthly programme of meetings and for next year 
this will now fall to Mr. Lyon. 

In Mr. Lyon’s place as Treasurer the Council proposed Miss Archibald, who has 
filled the vacancy at the British Museum caused by Mr. Dolley’s departure. You will 
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welcome the opportunity to become acquainted with someone who is destined to be 
a prominent figure in British numismatics for many years ahead. We hope she will enjoy 
her new appointment, which now for the first time goes to a lady; she will, however, not 
be the first lady to play a prominent part in this Society. 

Dr. Kent continues as Librarian. We can therefore be pleased that the bonds between 
the Society and the British Museum remain as strong as before. This is something the 
Society should strive to maintain. 

Mr. King remains your indefatigable editor in conjunction with Mr. Blunt, a col- 
laboration which has lasted for more than ten years and is a warranty of the excellence 
of our Journal. This continues to command attention and respect. The number received 
during 1963 completes the Third Series. An advance copy is available today of the first 
volume in the Fourth, which differs from the old in the shape of page. It should be more 
convenient and allow more room for illustrations. It is our policy to keep the cost 
down by omitting special types and cutting out other unnecessary luxuries. There will 
also be stricter control over authors’ corrections. This also permits closer adherance to 
the timetable. I am happy to report that the British Academy continues to support our 
Journal with an annual grant of £100 from funds at its disposal. 

Mr. Slayter has done another year as your Secretary, with approbation from all. We 
are grateful to him for the efficiency and assiduity with which he pursues his duties. This 
is the most exacting of the Society’s offices and the one most in the public eye. It is 
particularly important that we should be well served here, as indeed we are. 

My Presidency has been marked by a distinction which I hope will never fall to any 
other. I have twice had to announce an increase in the annual subscription in line with 
the rise in printing costs. I do not think that even now ours is an expensive Society for 
the service it renders. We have just kept our head above water in the last year, possibly 
on the strength of the support of the British Academy, partly also due to a kind donation 
of coins by our member Colonel Allcard, which, with his agreement, were sold for £100. 
But our financial health should not rely on such sources. I hope that the increase to take 
effect in the coming year should put us in a position of proper financial stability. I trust 
that members will accept this reflection of the trend of today in good heart. 

Since this is the last occasion on which I shall speak to you as President, I will allow 
myself a more personal note. I shall supplement my own recollections of the Society by 
quotations from a prodigious numismatic correspondence which took place over the 
first thirty years of the Society’s life between our first Secretary Mr. W. J. (Jonathan) 
Andrew and our first lady member of note Miss Helen Farquhar. My own experience of 
the Society begins just where the correspondence breaks off. 

From the first meetings of the Society which I attended I carry away the impression 
that the average age of attendance was a great deal more advanced than today. They 
were more set in their ways. I hope that we do not today seem so remote or terrifying to 
the young — there were no junior members in those days — as did the remaining great 
figures of the past to me. I remember particularly Taffs, Carter, Parsons, Dakers, 
Lockett, Ryan, Shirley Fox and, above all, Lawrence. Lord Grantley and Miss Farquhar, 
also, and Forrer occasionally. Of those whom I recall from that time only Mr. King, Mr. 
Blunt, Mr. Bagnall, and Mr. Fred Baldwin remain. This is less than thirty years ago : 
I certainly hope that thirty years from now a much higher proportion of you will still be 
attending our meetings. 
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I have the impression that there was more individualism, indeed sheer competitiveness, 
in the early days of the Society. 1922 was a key year ; it was the one in which, so tragically, 
Sanford Saltus both assumed the Presidency and died. When offered the Presidency he 
decided to make his annual subscription S400 a year in future and the question arose 
whether, for that year, he should be reminded that he had failed to pay his guinea. The 
Andrew correspondence shows that in 1922 there was intense competition for the post 
of Vice-President. Miss Farquhar was offered it, but refused it on grounds of sex. 
Francis, Walters, Morrieson, Lawrence, and Ogden all considered themselves the 
rightful choice; Freer (later President) and Sir William Wells were also in the field. 
In fact Francis, Andrew’s candidate, was chosen and assumed the Presidency on Saltus’s 
death. 

On many of these personalities within the Society we have Andrew’s comments, which, 
since they are all good-humoured and help to bring to life those whose works we so 
often consult, I will allow myself to quote. Thus, on Walters he remarks, at the time of 
his death in 1932. ‘Poor old Walters, I liked him muchly and never drew a blank when I 
applied to him for Roman knowledge — yet, but for his personal hobby, I do not think 
his life was very happy. ’ He comments in 1933 on Francis’s last book: ‘far his best and 
will make his name, but he does require an Editor, as he writes far too quickly and some 
of his slips are delightful for the Opposition.’ 

He leaves a particularly vivid picture of the Carlyon- Britton family: ‘Britton is very 
much more gentle than he used to be and Mrs. Britton is always cheerful and bright. 
You know that they have much anxiety. There are only Ray and the daughter left. . . . 
Ray shows no signs of matrimony, he is 39, much better looking and just the very politest 
and most thoughtful host I have ever met. Bird lore, gardening, Chichester Museum’s 
advent (if possible) and of course numismatics fill up his time, but he is excavating a 
Romano-British site on the Downs.’ Again, in 1932, he says: ‘Stayed with Carlyon- 
Britton. He is always honest, so I was relieved to hear him say that in his opinion I had 
at last, after 3 centuries of mystery, proved the site of the battle [of Brunanburgh], And 
how it has interested me, if nobody else, for I like a jig-saw historical problem.’ 

Other past Presidents are mentioned. In the same year: ‘it is sad that Freer has left us 
and Morrieson cannot undertake another year’s Presidency. Crowther-Beynon has con- 
sented to follow as President, so we carry on. He was here most of the week before last, 
for he comes about once a year and we always call him the silent guest, for, like good 
little boys, he rarely speaks except when spoken to, so 1 hope this will not apply to the 
Presidency. Needless to say we both like him very sincerely.’ To which I may add, since 
Crowther-Beynon was the first President I met, it certainly did not. 

Andrew’s one comment on Taffs, his successor as Secretary after nearly thirty years, 
is: ‘Taffs has not yet answered my letter (although he treats me well in that weak spot 
of his). ’ He had been chiding him on not reporting who in 1 932 had received the Sanford 
Saltus Medal and this gave him an opportunity to refer to Brooke. ‘If only Brooke had 
qualified the medal would have gone to the proper home, but now I am much afraid that 
it will have gone wrong or at least cheaply.’ And again: ‘There are not quite sufficient 
experts for its award every three years. Brooke ought to get it next time if he will kindly 
qualify.’ 

As regards Miss Farquhar herself, to whom these comments were addressed, I will 
make only one quotation. ‘You say you wonder whether you will write any more for 
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publication. Good gracious, why not? It is your duty to write, not only for others, but 
also for yourself. You would feel the loss of interest if you gave up what has been so 
valuable, and so successful, a work for more than a generation, and the remarkable fact 
about your writing is that it never seems to have drawn controversy — or at least I should 
say unpleasant controversy from anyone. You would be dissatisfied with yourself — like 
Bess of Hardwick was when the great frost stopped her building. Please do not close 
your pen. . . . The fact is, you and I are not old enough to be old and not young enough 
to be young, so let us work whilst we may and be thankful that we are not amongst the 
poor unemployed — for I do feel sorry for them.' In fact Miss Farquhar continued to 
write for another ten years. 

It was about the time that this correspondence ended, with Andrew’s death, that I 
joined the Society. I rapidly found myself, in the absence of another Andrew, the third 
Secretary in the Society’s history. My period was rudely disturbed by the chaotic years 
of the war, when it fell mainly to Whitton to hold the Society together. He had been 
compelled to retire young from teaching on grounds of health but this blow gave him 
the time to devote himself wholeheartedly to numismatics. I am sure that in time to 
come his prolific correspondence will prove a source of information about the Society 
and its prominent members during the war and in the key phase of reconstruction after- 
wards comparable to the Andrew correspondence I have quoted. 

I am not going to say anything which will seem to limit my successor’s freedom of 
action. Nevertheless there are a few final thoughts I would like to leave with you. 
Numismatics will always attract a limited band of enthusiasts; so long as it is scientific- 
ally pursued it is not likely to appeal to large numbers. Despite the intellectual con- 
troversies one should expect and welcome, we must proceed collaboratively. It should, 
therefore, be the policy of the Society to work in conjunction with all groups and all 
museums concerned with numismatics. I do not regard us as a London, but as a national. 
Society, which happens to be located in the capital. I hope that in years to come the 
university collections and the provincial numismatic societies will find it possible to 
play a larger part in our work than has been achieved so far. 

One way in which this can be achieved is by the technique of the Symposium. This is 
the contemporary method in the sciences generally for creating the maximum mutual 
confidence and for the sharing of knowledge between experts in different disciplines. In 
numismatics, where philologists, historians, archaeologists, metallurgists, and econo- 
mists all have an interest beside numismatists, this sharing is particularly desirable. It is 
no longer necessary to make a case for the recognition of numismatics as a science in 
this company, but there is certainly still scope for measures to ensure that the lone 
scholar does not pursue blind alleys in ignorance of what others are doing. 

We are only at the beginning of the electronics revolution and of the use of nuclear 
science. The ability to analyse coins without cutting them is going to revolutionize 
numerous fields of study. Metallurgical methods may well tell us more than we have 
ever thought possible. Here is an aspect in which universities, with their access to labora- 
tories and computers, should be able to play an increasing role in our work. 

A change I would like to see in the future is that more should be written in the form of 
books and less as articles. British numismatics has suffered from the lack of serious, 
comprehensive studies in book form. The next thirty years ought to see that put right. 
There are members here tonight who have the time ahead, and are perfectly competent, 
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to fill the gaps in our literature both on coins and on the ambient evidence. We have 
absolutely no reason to fear comparison over the quality of our work with our con- 
tinental colleagues, but we make a poor showing indeed in the publication of standard 
works of reference or comprehensive monographs. 

Another area where we compare poorly with the Continent is in medals. Apart from 
study, we in this country are not in the swing of modern medal making. It could be 
a useful function of the Society to promote an interest not only in historical medals, but 
also in the contemporary art. I would like to see a tradition that the Presidents of this 
Society should each be recorded in a medallic portrait. I would welcome a subgroup of 
medal makers or diesinkers in the Society. 

I have thrown out some suggestions. However, when all is said and done, if you ask 
me what I think the Society will look like in thirty years time, my answer would be that 
in all essentials it would be indistinguishable from today. Numismatics attracts the same 
types of people, and has done over the centuries and across the frontiers. Long may it 
continue to do so. I would not wish the Society a happier or better membership than it 
has today. 

With this thought, I now declare myself functus officio. 
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